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PREFACE. 


This collection of Operatic Tales is a revision and an 
enlargement of a similarly named volume published a 
number of years ago. The latter work being now out of 
print and no longer available, it was thought that its place 
might be supplied by one on a more comprehensive scheme 
and corresponding more closely to the modern operatic 
repertory. To this end but thirteen of the original twenty- 
three tales have been retained, to which the editor has 
added twenty-two. These thirty-five practically com- 
prise those operas and music-dramas which are heard at 
the present day, ranging from the classical operas ‘of 
Mozart to Wagner’s Parsifal and Paderewski’s Manru. 
An exception has been made in the case of operas founded 
upon Shakespeare’s plays, e. g., Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff, etc. These have been 
omitted on account of the general familiarity with their 
plots. 

Of late years there has been no apparent lack of hand- 
books for the opera, especially of those devoted to Wag- 
ner’s music dramas. ‘This collection, however, we believe 
will be found different from any before the public. While 
closely following the dramatic action as unfolded on the 


stage, the story is told in narrative form and not in the 
(iii) 
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present tense so universally adopted in relating the plot of 
a play. The design has been to make each tale interest- 
ing in itself and so far as may be independent of dramatic 
exigencies, as well as intelligible to even youthful readers. 
A Pronouncing Index of Composers, Operas and Char- 
acters occurring in “Operatic Tales” will be found on 
page 359. 
a Freperic S. Law. | 
[The Tales marked * are taken from a work of the 
same name by F. R. Chesney.] 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
(Le Nozze di Figaro.) 
Wo.treanc AMADEUS Mozart (1756-1791). 


In the south of Spain and in the province of Anda- 
lusia there formerly lived a certain Count Almaviva and 
his wife. Their union had not been blessed by any chil- 
dren during several years, and they passed a gay and 
happy time at their castle. 

The Countess was of a frank, lively disposition, and 
was much respected by the neighboring peasants. At 
times, however, a look of anxiety come over her features, 
for she began to suspect that her husband’s affection for 
her was becoming less than it had been. 

Almaviva was not a bad sort of a man, although he 
came of an excitable race, and was easily stirred by pas- 
sions such as love, or jealousy. He was a favorite at the 
court of Madrid, where his talents were much appreciated 
and he had lately succeeded in obtaining the appointment 
of ambassador to England. Both the Count and his wife 
were admirable musicians, were fond of singing, and 
liked to gather around them retainers who were capable 
of amusing them in their idle hours. Among them was 
a page named Cherubino, who had been chosen on account 
of his lovely voice, and who was also possessed of some 
poetical talent, and could write a canzonet on occasion. 
Cherubino had arrived at that doubtful age when the ordi- 
nary schoolboy becomes an unpleasant hobbledehoy, and 
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the lad of more poetic nature begins to sigh and write 
verses; when ladies, but a few years older than himself, 
still petted and called him a pretty boy, whereas he 
thought he was a man, or nearly so. Cherubino began to 
delight in the society of the other sex, and to avail himself 
of the privileges of his position to an extent that brought 
him into trouble. Besides this page, the Countess had in 
her service a waiting-maid whose name was Susanna, a 
pretty young girl who loved admiration, and was not 
insensible to the voice of flattery, but who was withal a 
good, faithful, and honest creature. She was engaged to 
be married to Figaro, the Count’s valet. Any account of 
the establishment at the castle which omitted to describe 
Figaro would be incomplete. Figaro was a witty and 
accomplished rogue who could sing, dance, and play on 
several musical instruments. He was constantly getting 
himself, or other people, into scrapes, from which he 
managed to emerge by dint of splendid mendacity, or 
some other resource peculiar to himself. In this tale 
we have only to deal with the events of one day in the 
life of Figaro, that being to him an important one, for it 
was that fixed for his wedding with Susanna. 

The morning found them both inspecting and meas- 
uring the room which they were henceforth to occupy. 
Figaro was delighted with it, and thought it the most 
convenient in all the castle. Susanna did not agree with 
him, and, when asked why she disliked it, replied, with 
the reasoning peculiar to her sex, ‘Because I am Susanna 
and you’re a fool.” Then she took pains to point out to 
him that their room was too close to that of the Count, 
who had, of late, become too attentive to her. He had 
provided her marriage portion; did Figaro believe that he 
had done that for the sake of her husband’s pretty face? 
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What more she might have said was cut short by the 
sound of the Countess’ bell. Figaro, when left to himself, 
began to think of the future. He had every confidence 
in his bride’s good conduct, but he disliked the situation. 
The Count going to London as ambassador, he going also, 
as courier, and Susanna accompanying him, and deprived 
of the protection of her mistress. No, it should never be; 
if there were machinations against him he would combat 
them by art and dissimulation. 

While Figaro was cudgelling his brains as to how he 
could secure domestic happiness in the future, the con- 
sequences of his past imprudence were likely to mar his 
present bliss. In one of his moments of weakness he 
had promised to marry a middle-aged housekeeper named 
Marcellina, and had exceeded the folly of most inconstant 
people inasmuch as he had signed a formal contract of 
marriage; he had borrowed some money from the dame, 
and had bound himself either to return it, or marry her. 
Marcellina hoped that by producing this agreement at 
the last moment, she might succeed in causing a quarrel 
between Susanna and Figaro, and thus secure the latter 
for herself. In this design Marcellina was aided by her 
master, Doctor Bartolo, who owed Figaro a grudge for a 
trick he had formerly played on the doctor. While 
Marcellina was awaiting an opportunity to interrupt the 
wedding festivities, the two rivals for the hand of the 
valet met and quarrelled. Susanna succeeded in discom- 
fitting her adversary, and putting her to flight by sar- 
castic remarks. As soon as she was gone Cherubino 
came to the bride-elect to ask her sympathy. It appeared 
that he had been paying a visit to the pretty Barberina, 
the gardener’s daughter, and had been found in her 
house by the Count, who gave him warning to quit his 
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service. “If my beautiful godmother, the Countess, does 
not intercede for me,” said the page, “I shall have to go 
away; and then I shall never see you any more, my 
Susanna.” ‘Not see me any more?” she answered. 
“Then the Countess is no longer the object of your secret 
adoration?” Cherubino gave vent to a deep sigh, but 
contented himself with begging for a ribbon out of one 
of her mistress’ caps, and offered in exchange for it a 
little canzonet of his own composing. She might read it 
to her lady, to herself, to Barberina, to Marcellina, to all 
the women in the castle. 

He had given the canzonet to Susanna, and was 
about to depart when some one was heard approaching. 

Not wishing to be found talking to the bride-elect, he 
instinctively concealed himself behind a large arm-chair, 
meaning to remain only until the intruder had passed. 
It was the Count, who sought Susanna in order to per- 
suade her to go to England under his protection; but he 
had scarcely said a few words, when they heard the voice 
of Basilio, a singing master, who was looking for Alma- 
viva. ‘The Count who did not want to see him, said that 
he would hide behind the arm-chair, the very one which 
then concealed Cherubino. Susanna vainly tried to pre- 
vent the Count’s, intention, but she only succeeded in 
masking the movement of the page, who slipped round 
into the chair while she covered his slim figure with a 
cloak. 

Basilio was a gossip, and began to talk of the Count 
and his evident admiration of Susanna. When she 
indignantly denied this, he turned it off by saying that 
all men who had eyes in their heads would be in love 
with her. Then Basilio went on to say that Cherubino 
had better take care what he was about; that the improper 
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glances he cast at his mistress when at table were becom- 
ing the subject of remark. 

The Count was of jealous disposition, and Susanna, 
knowing that he and the page were both within hearing, 
tried to stop the music-master, and told him not to go 
about spreading falsehoods. Basilio declared that it was 
unjust to accuse him of invention, because he only 
repeated what everybody was saying. Almaviva, rising 
from his constrained position, startled him by asking, 
“And what do they say?” Basilio begged that he would 
forgive the lad, and Susanna joined in the exclamation, 
“Poor little fellow!’ “The poor little fellow,” said the 
Count with irony, “was yesterday surprised by me at your 
cousin’s. I found the door locked; and when Barberina 
opened it, she appeared so confused and frightened that I 
looked all around and lifting up the corner of the table- 
cloth in this manner, I saw the page.” In narrating this 
to his auditors, the Count, suiting the action to the word, 
lifted the corner of the cloak and there discovered 
Cherubino. 

Almaviva sent the singing master off for Figaro, and 
addressing the luckless page as a serpent, determined to 
send him away; for the present he was to remain in the 
room. 

Meanwhile Figaro entered with the gardener’s 
daughter and a number of country people strewing flow- 
ers before their noble master, as was their custom on days 
of festival. ‘They were received with shouts by all pres- 
ent except Cherubino. “Why do not you join in the 
applause?” asked Figaro. Susanna explained that he 
was in disgrace, and about to be sent away. All pleading 
that he might be forgiven on such a joyful day, the 
Count thought of a means of getting rid of this pre- 
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cocious youth, at the same time that he might appear 
magnanimous in the eyes of his retainers. He therefore 
said that he would not only pardon him, but that he would 
give him a commission in his own regiment, and that he 
must go at once and fill the vacant post. 

While the page’s future career had thus been settled 
for him, Countess Almaviva was pondering over her 
husband’s behavior, for Susanna had repeated to her 
what the Count had said. Between them they had 
thought of a plan to humiliate the Count, and perhaps 
for his wife to regain her lost place in his affections. A 
note was sent warning him that the Countess had made 
an assignation for that evening at the ball. Cherubino, 
dressed in woman’s clothes, was to personate his mistress. 
The Countess was to endeavor to surprise them when 
engaged in explanation, overwhelm her husband with 
reproaches, and bring him to ask her pardon. Figaro 
was made acquainted with the plot, and he undertook to 
find the page, and send him to the Countess and Susanna. 
When he came, they first made him sing the little song 
he had given to Susanna that morning. He then showed 
them his captain’s commission, which had already been 
handed to him, although in the hurry the seal had been 
forgotten. Susanna then made him take off his cloak 
and kneel. She tried on one of her mistress’ caps and 
was proceeding to tuck up the sleeves of his coat, when 
they were startled by a knock at the door. It was the 
Count, who, fancying he heard voices, was impatient to 
be admitted. 

The alarm of Countess Almaviva may be imagined. 
To be caught in the very act of preparing Cherubino for 
his masquerade! What should she do? The boy solved 
the difficulty by dashing into a closet and fastening the 
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door ; the maid withdrew into a recess out of observation; 
and the Countess admitted her husband, and strove to 
persuade him that she had been alone. In this she might 
have succeeded, if the unlucky page had not knocked 
something down. The noise satisfied the Count that a 
person was concealed in the closet, and he said as much. 
His wife replied that, if there was any one, it must be 
Susanna. The enraged Count went off to seek some 
means of breaking open the closet; and in order to secure 
his vengeance, dragged the Countess with him, and locked 
the door on the outside. Susanna, promptly emerging 
from her concealment, urged Cherubino to fly. He at 
once vaulted over the balcony and down among the flow- 
ers, whence he disappeared. Susanna took his place in 
the closet, and, when the Count forced open the door, it 
would have been difficult to know which of the two, he 
or his wife, was most astonished at seeing the waiting- 
maid walk calmly from her hiding-place. The Countess 
reproached him for his unworthy suspicions, and it was 
with difficulty that he could persuade his Rosina to pardon 
him. Peace had been restored between the master and 
mistress of the castle, and Figaro had just entered to crave 
permission for the marriage ceremonies to go on, when 
he met the gardener, Antonio, coming in to lodge a com- 
plaint. Antonio was not quite sober, and had some diff- 
culty in making himself understood. Alli sorts of things 
were daily thrown from the balcony into the garden, he 
said, but just now he saw a man tumbled out; and he had 
found some of his flower-pots broken. Figaro, having 
elicited that the gardener could not recognize the offender, 
declared that he, Figaro, it was who had jumped down. 
“But he was much smaller than you; appeared to be quite 
a lad,” replied Antonio. The Count’s suspicions fell on 
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Cherubino; however, Figaro declared that it was he who 
had jumped down, and he had sprained his ankle in so 
doing. Antonio then handed him some papers which he 
had found on the spot, and the Count detected among 
them the commission that had been prepared for Cheru- 
bino. Figaro said that the lad had left it with him to 
get the seal attached. Just then, as if his troubles were 
not to end that day, in came Marcellina, accompanied by 
Dr. Bartolo and Basilio. They pressed the Count to 
enforce the marriage contract. Almaviva promised that 
he would refer it to a notary, and let them know his 
decision shortly ; meantime he must leave them, as he had 
to prepare for some festivities. 

In reality Count Almaviva wanted to see Susanna 
alone, in order to find out if she had betrayed his secret; 
if she had repeated what he had said to her, he was 
resolved that Figaro should marry old Marcellina, for 
the power of interpreting the contract really lay with 
himself. He found Susanna in the great hall, where 
they were liable to interruption at any moment. She 
received him graciously, and consented to meet him in 
the garden. In fact, she played her part so adroitly that 
the Count resolved that the husband and dowry should 
be given to her instead of to Marcellina. Thus it hap- 
pened that as she was going out and met Figaro, she said 
in a low tone of voice, “Hush, you have gained your suit 
without a lawyer.” Unfortunately the Count heard this 
remark, and, concluding that Susanna was deceiving 
him, determined to prevent her marriage. He lost no 
time in assembling all the others concerned, and informed 
Figaro that the suit was decided; he must pay or marry 
Marcellina. Figaro then declared that he was a gentle- 
man by birth, and that he could not marry without the 
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consent of his noble family. He had been stolen when a 
child, and had always preserved the clothes and jewels 
that had been carried off with him; furthermore there 
were certain marks on his person which he hoped would 
one day lead to his recognition. An inquiry made there 
and then proved that he was really the lost son of Mar- 
cellina, and that there could be no further question of 
his marrying her. Susanna entering at the moment, 
with a sum of money destined to pay off the debt named 
in the contract, was horrified at seeing her intended 
husband affectionately embracing the old dame; but when 
she heard of the newly discovered relationship between 
the two, and when Marcellina and Doctor Bartolo, each 
made a handsome addition to her wedding portion, their 
joy was supreme. The only one who was not contented 
with the turn affairs had taken was Count Almaviva. 
By this time Cherubino, who had been ordered to 
leave post-haste, should have been well on his way to 
Seville. He had, however, determined to stay and join 
in the evening’s festivities. He was abetted in his dis- 
obedience by Barberina, who persuaded him that he could 
easily don one of her dresses, and remain unnoticed 
among the bevy of country girls who were to provide the 
flowers. This project became known to her father, who 
told the Count that the page had not gone, and showed 
him a military hat which he had found at his cottage. 
When the flower maidens arrived and sang their bridal 
song, Cherubino’s disguise was easily penetrated, and 
Antonio turned the laugh against him by placing his 
officer’s hat on his head. The Count threatened Cheru- 
bino with punishment, but everybody begged that he 
might be excused, and Figaro, notwithstanding his 
sprained foot, started to dance among the girls. Mean- 
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while Susanna contrived that a note should be handed 
to the Count, who soon after asked all present to a ball 
and supper at the close of the day. The note contained 
a few lines of poetry alluding to a spot near the pine 
trees in the garden, and the Count understood from it that 
he would find Susanna there. It was sent as part of a 
plot devised between the mistress and her maid; the 
Countess dressed in Susanna’s clothes was to go and 
meet her husband, while Susanna was to personate the 
Countess. 

Susanna was at the appointed place as darkness came 
on, and her mistress was concealed in a neighboring 
summer-house. Figaro, whose suspicions had been 
aroused, was on the watch, and thought that he saw the 
Countess walking up and down, but on recognizing the 
voice of his beloved Susanna, and hearing her explana- 
tion of the reason of her presence, there was at once a 
tender reconciliation, and Figaro knelt before his bride. 
At this juncture the Count arrived, and seeing (as he 
supposed) his wife on familiar terms with his valet, 
he was seized with a fit of jealousy and shouted for assist- 
ance. ‘There were people nearer than he thought, and as 
they came up with torches, he exclaimed that he had been 
betrayed, that the plot was discovered, and that there they 
would see the traitress. He pointed to Susanna whose 
features were concealed by a fan. She, half-suffocated — 
with laughter, craved pardon of the irate Count, who 
refused to listen to her; when suddenly the Countess 
came out of the arbor, exclaiming that she would obtain 
their pardon. And so she did. Almaviva felt ashamed 
of the unworthy position he had placed himself in during 
the day, so he forgave all offenders, including himself 
and his newly appointed officer ; and the marriage between 
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Susanna and Figaro was concluded amidst universal 
rejoicing. 


DON JUAN. 
(Don Giovanmi. ) 


Wo.LFrcanc AMADEUS Mozart (1756-1791). 
Produced in Prague, 1787. 


Don Juan was, without doubt, the most reckless 
young nobleman in Seville, and this is saying not a little. 
With his servant, Leporello, he unceasingly roamed 
through town and country in search of adventure, heed- 
less of aught but the pleasure of the moment. 

One night he was so audacious as to enter the palace 
of the Commandant of the Order of the Knights of Malta 
in the bold attempt to abduct his beautiful daughter, 
Donna Anna. He succeeded in reaching her apartment, 
where he found her alone. Misled by the darkness, she 
at first believed him to be Don Ottavio, her betrothed, but 
on his seizing her roughly she knew her error and 
screamed for assistance. By a violent effort she freed 
herself from his grasp, still crying for help. Concealing 
his face by his cloak, he turned to flee, while she, gaining 
courage from his attempted flight became in turn the 
assailant and clung to his arm until he could be captured 
and punished for his villainy. Thus the struggling pair 
finally gained the open space in tront of the palace before 
the commandant, roused at length by his daughter’s out- 
cries, hastened to her assistance. As he rushed with 
drawn sword against the bold abductor, Donna Anna 
fled into the house to rouse the servants. The two men 
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engaged in a combat which was soon ended by the com- 
mandant’s death. Don Juan, accompanied by Leporello 
who had been awaiting him in the darkness, made his 
escape just as Donna Anna, supported by Don Ottavio 
and followed by a throng of frightened servants, hurried 
from the house. At the sight of her father’s prostrate 
form she fell senseless to the ground. Overcome with 
horror, her lover despatched a servant in search of restor- 
atives and directed the others to bear away the body of 
their murdered master. His ministrations soon brought 
the bereaved one to consciousness. She clung frantically 
to him and besought him by all that he held dear to avenge 
the murder of her father. He swore a solemn oath never 
to rest until he had discovered and punished the miscreant 
who had wrought so foul a deed. 

Don Juan and Leporello had in the meantime made 
their escape to a remote part of the city. The dissolute 
nobleman soon cast aside all thought of his latest mis- 
deed, and was, as usual, on the alert for fresh adventure. 
Not long after dawn, when in a suburb not far from his 
own castle on the outskirts of Seville, he saw before him 
a lady going in the same direction. She was elegantly 
dressed in traveling costume and seemed abstracted and 
lost in thought, for she was walking slowly, her eyes 
fixed on the ground. Don Juan immediately scented 
an intrigue, and softly approached her, followed by 
Leporello, whose curiosity was not less than his master’s. 
Bowing low, he addressed her. Startled, she turned, 
and to his’ confusion in the seeming stranger he 
recognized his wife, Donna Elvira, of whom after a 
short wedded life he had tired and abandoned. He cut 
short her torrent of reproaches by assuring her that he 
had most excellent reasons for leaving her. Having 
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awakened her curiosity, he beckoned to Leporello to draw 
near, adding that the servant would explain all. As she 
turned to the valet he quietly stole away. Leporello well 
_ knew the part he had to play. He stammered a few 
meaningless words to which she at first listened with 
anxiety, then, as she perceived that he was mocking her, 
she turned away angrily and discovered that her husband 
had escaped. Realizing that she had been duped, she 
indignantly left the spot, resolved to seek justice for her 
wrongs and punish the heartless man who had so betrayed 
her. 

Master and servant soon rejoined each other, chuck- 
ling over their success in thus eluding the angry woman, 
little dreaming that she was to cause them yet more 
trouble before the day was over. 

As they went their way they met a gay company of 
peasants who were celebrating the betrothal of two of 
their number. The bride-elect, Zerlina, was a merry, 
bright-eyed girl, far too good, in Don Juan’s opinion, for 
Masetto, her clownish lover. He joined the party, who 
_ were naturally much flattered at such a distinction from 
so great a gentleman. Their delight was unbounded 
when he declared that he wished to take a part in the 
festivities, and invited them all as his guests to his palace 
near by. He directed Leporello to act as guide, but, he 
added, to do honor to the fair fiancée, he himself would 
escort her thither. Masetto was not so stupid as he 
looked. He was sure that such a distinction boded no 
good to his sweetheart, and flatly refused to leave her, 
but Zerlina pouted, Don Juan insisted, and Leporello 
pulled him away with the rest, until at last he was forced 
to go, casting jealous eyes the while over his shoulder 
at the pair he left behind. 
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To Don Juan a woman was a woman, whether prin- 
cess or peasant—something to be cajoled, deceived, then 
cast aside. He threw as much ardor into his love-making 
with Zerlina as if she were a titled lady, and the flattered 
girl did not long delay in consenting to give up her rustic 
bridegroom for the sake of so noble a wooer. Turning 
triumphantly to lead her away, who should confront him 
but Donna Elvira, who had tracked her recreant husband 
to his abode. She indignantly tore the startled girl from 
his grasp and bade him be gone. Daring as he was, he 
yet shrank from open conflict with the frenzied woman. 
Muttering to himself that the very spirit of mischief 
seemed to be bent on marring his plans that day, he turned 
again, only to face a greater danger. Before him stood 
Donna Anna and Don Ottavio, who had come to ask his 
assistance in tracing the murderer of the dead command- 
ant. For a moment his guilty heart stood still. But 
their greeting reassured him. When he had learned their 
errand he breathed more freely ; he assumed a hypocritical 
expression of sorrow and assured them of his deepest 
sympathy in their grief. Suddenly Donna Elvira again 
burst upon him. She had seen from a distance the 
approach of the newcomers and divined new plots and 
. treachery on the part of her husband. She passionately 
warned them not to trust the monster of perfidy who stood 
before them, and upbraided him bitterly for his deceit 
towards her. Nothing could have been more inoppor- 
tune to Don Juan than such an accusation before the 
daughter of his victim. He saw Donna Anna draw back 
and regard him with growing suspicion. He strove to 
cover his confusion by taxing his accuser with madness. 
His specious words were not convincing. He perceived 
that his only safety lay in flight, and when Donna Elvira, 
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roused to the highest point of excitement by his false- 
hoods, rushed away in despair, he hastily followed her, 
in order, he explained, to prevent her from doing injury 
to herself. 

As Donna Anna gazed after him, bewildered, she was 
struck with the sudden conviction that he, and no other, 
was the assassin of her father. His voice, his gestures, 
finally his hypocritical words at parting, left no doubt 
in her mind. Almost fainting, she imparted her discovery 
to Don Ottavio. Hardly could they believe in such base- 
ness from one whom they had known so long, but now 
that the clue was in their hands, a hundred corroborating 
circumstances confirmed the discovery. At this point 
they were rejoined by Donna Elvira. Her story, after 
they had heard it in full, strengthened their belief 
that the guilty one was known to them. They saw that 
the utmost caution was necessary in proceeding against 
such a villain and decided to disguise themselves as 
masked revellers and thus gain admission to his palace, 
where they knew a feast was in progress. 

Don Juan, in the meantime, was entertaining his 
company of rustics in the great banqueting hall. On such 
occasions he was accustomed to keep open house, and 
Leporello, catching sight of the maskers, cordially invited 
them to enter. Don Juan met the unexpected guests with 
becoming courtesy, and then ordered the dancing to begin. 
During this time Zerlina had made her peace with Masetto, 
who still hovered suspiciously around his sweetheart, 
Leporello, in obedience to his master’s commands, engaged 
his attention while the latter, under cover of the dance, 
quietly slipped aside with the frightened girl before she 
had opportunity to protest. Another moment her shrieks 
from an adjoining room startled the dancers, who hast- 
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ened to her assistance. Her would-be abductor found 
himself surrounded by her indignant friends, among 
whom he recognized, to his dismay, the unmasked 
strangers. His natural audacity, however, did not desert 
him. Drawing his sword and closely followed by his 
frightened servant, he made his escape through the very 
ranks of his assailants. 

Even this experience failed to subdue his reckless 
spirit. He soon recovered his thirst for adventure, the 
more questionable the better. One evening roaming 
the streets of Seville, he espied Donna Elvira, sad 
and pensive, seated at her window. A sudden thought 
struck him. Turning to Leporello, he forced him to 
exchange hat and cloak with him. Then, standing 
behind his servant, he called piteously to her for 
forgiveness. He soon prevailed upon the credulous 
woman to believe in the sincerity of his repentance and 
consent to join him. As she joyfully left the window, 
he bade Leporello continue the impersonation and con- 
cealed himself, full of malicious pleasure at the thought 
of his successful deceit. As the embarrassed valet was 
doing his best to keep up the jest and imitate his master’s 
tone and bearingtgvith the delighted Elvira, Don Juan 
crept up behind them and, with a loud shout, feigned to 
attack them. They fled in terror, but his amusement at 
their precipitate flight was soon subdued when he saw 
several figures emerge from the darkness and surround 
him. He recognized them as Masetto accompanied by 
his rustic friends. Accosting them in the character of 
Leporello, he discovered that they were well armed and 
in pursuit of him. He fell in with their scheme by roundly 
abusing his supposed master, and, under pretence of 
directing their search, he separated Masetto from his 
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companions. Then, by a ruse, he gained possession of 
the unsuspecting peasant’s weapon and gave him a severe 
beating. Utterly dazed, the unlucky man could only cry 
loudly for help. The gleam of a light in the distance 
' frightened his assailant away, and a moment later the 
groaning Masetto was tenderly raised to his feet by 
Zerlina, who had come out with a lantern in quest of her 
lover. ‘Thanks to her ministrations and encouragement, 
he was soon able to limp off, swearing vengeance on the 
supposed Leporello. 

In their flight Leporello and Donna Elvira completely 
lost their way. They finally found themselves in a deserted 
courtyard from which they were cautiously seeking to 
escape, when they were startled by the approach of lights 
and the entrance of persons who proved to be Donna and 
Don Ottavio, for this courtyard belonged to the palace of 
the dead commandant. Leporello, carefully keeping in 
the shadow, noiselessly crept to the outside entrance, but 
just as he gained the threshold the door was thrown open 
and Masetto with Zerlina entered from the street. They 
cried out exultantly, and Leporello, seeing that further 
evasion was impossible, removed his hat and cloak and 
begged for mercy, assuring them thet his master had 
forced him to assume the disguise. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, before they could recover from their surprise he 
had slipped out of the open door and made his escape. 

Don Juan, after his encounter with Masetto, had 
hastened away with but little heed to his direction. 
Coming to a low wall which barred his progress, he 
lightly leaped the obstacle, and found himself in a deserted 
church-yard. As he stopped to recover breath after his 
long flight he heard footsteps. Turning, he saw Lepo- 
rello, who had sought this lonely place the better to con- 
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ceal himself. While master and servant were laughing 
over the adventures of the night, they heard a solemn 
voice which seemed to peal from the ground almost at 
their very feet. Don Juan, drawing his sword, gazed 
around. The moon’s pale rays shed a ghastly light over 
a tall monument which rose menacingly in front of him. 
Even the dissolute nobleman could not but start when he 
recognized in the equestrian statue which crowned it the 
figure of the dead commandant. Recovering his sangfroid, 
he ordered the terrified Leporello to read the inscription 
on the pedestal. The cowering man approached and read 
as follows: I HERE AWAIT THE VENGEANCE 
DECREED BY HEAVEN UPON A BASE AS- 
SASSIN. 

In a moment of bravado the reckless murderer com- 
manded his servant to invite the statue to supper. Lepo- 
rello fell on his knees and implored him not to proceed 
with his impious jest, but when Don Juan raised his sword 
and threatened to kill him if he did not obey, he advanced 
tremblingly and stammered forth the required invitation. 
To his unspeakable horror, the marble rider slowly 
inclined his head in token of acceptance. Hardly believing 
his senses, Don Juan intrepidly repeated the valet’s words. 
This time the statue not only bowed as before, but in a 
deep, sepulchral tone answered, “Yes.” 

The pair then left the spot, Leporello in an ecstacy 
of terror, his master sobered for once and in no hurry for 
further adventure. However, the next day both felt reas- 
sured. he supernatural happenings of the night seemed 
creations of the fancy as they looked back upon them. 
At nightfall Don Juan sat down to his splendidly served 
table as gaily as though he were not menaced by a ghostly 
visitor. He was in no wise disturbed by the unexpected 
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entrance of Donna Elvira, who came to make a last appeal 
to him. He mocked her entreaties to him to repent and 
abandon his evil career while it was yet time to save 
himself. In despair at his hard-hearted indifference, she 
left him, overwhelmed with grief. An instant later he 
heard her shriek wildly, and, to his astonishment, she 
returned and fled precipitatelv through the room, leaving 
by a door on the opposite side. Rising, he commanded 
Leporello to go and see what had so affrighted her. The 
curious servant eagerly obeyed, but when he had reached 
the corridor, he also gave a frenzied cry and darted into 
the room, closing the door behind him as if in mortal 
terror. At the same time a mysterious heavy tread was 
heard outside, and then a portentous knocking as of one 
persistently demanding admission. Striding to the door, 
Don Juan threw it open, and for the moment his bold 
heart stood still. On the threshold stood the marble guest, 
who slowly advanced as his unwilling host retreated, pace 
by pace, held in subjection by the unearthly light which 
burned in the stony eyeballs before him, 

Leporello, in deadly fright, had taken refuge under 
the table. When the statue paused Don Juan, with only 
one thought—that of betraying no fear—by a mighty 
effort invited him to sit down and sup. The answer came 
in hollow tones: 

“Don Juan, thou hast invited me to sup with thee. 
That may not be. He who hath partaken of heavenly 
food hath no desire for the food of mortals. I come to 
requite thy hospitality. Wilt thou, then, be my guest?” 

Don Juan proudly threw back his head. He knew 
that his last hour had come. He rallied all his fortitude, 
resolved that in this supreme moment his should at least 
not be a coward’s death. 
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“T will,” he answered firmly. 

“Thy hand in token,” returned his terrible visitor. 

Without hesitation he extended his hand. The icy 
grasp struck a chill as of the tomb to his heart. He 
staggered back, but felt himself drawn relentlessly for- 
ward by the stony fingers. 

“Wilt repent?” came in passionless tones from the 
marble mask before him. 

“No!” cried the tortured man, writhing in agony, 
still steadfast in his determination. 

Again and yet again came the question; again and 
yet again the same answer. The earth then trembled 
beneath the feet of the doomed one; a gleam as of 
infernal flame lit up the impassive face of the statue and 
the agonized features of his resolute victim. Another 
moment—the floor opened and both disappeared from 
the terrified gaze of Leporello, who sank overcome with 
horror at the sight. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
(Der Zauberfidte.) 


Wo.Fcanc AMADEUS Mozart (1756-1791). 


Produced in Vienna, 1791. 


The great nation that dwelt in the fertile valley of 
the Nile was once the most powerful one of its day, as 
well as the most advanced in civilization. The ancient 
religion of Egypt was an ornate idolatry, and its priests 
were skilled in magic and other arts calculated to keep 
the uninitiated in subjection. Isis and Osiris were their 
chief deities, but oxen, dogs, cats and beetles were objects 
of veneration to this superstitious race. The reader is to 
suppose himself transported to this land of mummies and 
mummery, and to find himself there before the era when 
women assumed the chief management of the state and 
domestic affairs. It was the time when Astriffiamente, the 
Queen of Night, had been exercising a baleful influence 
over the affairs of the kingdom, and the great Sarastro 
was High Priest of Isis. Sarastro was interested in the 
welfare of the beauteous Pamina, daughter of. Astriffia- 
mente; and, resolving to remove her from her mother’s 
example, he caused her to be carried off and placed under 
his care. He had his eye upon one whom he thought 
would make her a suitable consort. This was the prince 
Tamino, whom he had determined to test as to his cour- 
age, faith and obedience. 

Tamino was approaching the Temple of Night, when 
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he was pursued by a large serpent whose poisonous 
breath he felt close to him: an unwonted chill overcame 
him, and, calling for aid, he fell insensible at the gate of 
the T emple. Three ladies, shrouded in veils, issued forth 
and slew the monster. They were attendants of the 
Queen of Night, and they looked earnestly on the hand- 
some youth who lay senseless on the ground, and then 
they went off to tell their mistress of the adventure. 

No sooner had they gone than a fowler named 
Papageno came up; a good-humored, conceited chatter- 
box who was always talking, when he was not singing. 
At first he did not see the serpent, but when Prince 
Tamino came to himself and began to thank him for res- 
cuing him from death, he coolly appropriated the deed 
of having destroyed the serpent. Presently the three 
veiled ladies returned, and one of them clapped a golden 
padlock on the mouth of Papageno, enforcing silence for 
a time. Another gave Tamino a picture of the lovely 
daughter of the Queen of the Night, and told him that 
she had been carried off by an evil demon. The prince 
was vowing that he would save her, when the Queen of 
Night made her appearance, and urged him to seek her 
daughter, and endeavor to restore her to a mother’s arms. 
Promising a great reward if he should be successful, she 
left, accompanied by her attendants. Tamino was about 
to start in quest of Pamina when the fowler placed himself 
in his way, mumbling something. Tamino thought he had 
been struck dumb for telling a falsehood, when the 
Queen’s ladies returned and removed the padlock from 
Papageno’s lips, telling him that their mistress remitted 
the punishment, but that in future he was not to tell lies. 
One of them then handed to Tamino as a gift from the 
Starry Queen, a magic flute which could defend and guide 
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him in times of danger; it also had the power to reveal to 
him the inmost thoughts as well as to rule the hearts of 
others; and it could soothe the misery of the afflicted, and 
warm the coldest heart to love. So that this gift, they 
said, was more powerful than crowns, and was. capable of 
rendering the whole world happy. The fowler would 
fain have taken his leave, but he was told that the Queen’s 
command extended to him: he was to accompany Prince 
Tamino and aid him to subdue Sarastro. He was then 
presented with a little machine of wood with bells attached, 
whose magic sound should prove to him both arms and 
shield. The ladies then told them that they would meet 
three shining youths with golden wings who would con- 
duct them on their way ; and wishing them success in their 
enterprise, they departed. 

The princess Pamina was at this time in the custody 
of Monostatos, a repulsive-looking negro, who was over 
the slaves of Sarastro. He had placed her in chains to 
prevent her escape, and in this situation she was found by 
the fowler, who had entered Sarastro’s premises. Monos- 
iatos fled at the sight of the fowler, who was principally 
dressed in feathers, and looked like an overgrown Shang- 
hai rooster. He pompously introduced himself to Pamina 
as an ambassador from the Queen of Night, and taking 
out the portrait of Pamina which had been given to the 
prince, began to check off the various items of resem- 
blance to the lady he saw before him. The likeness was 
a good one, and the only thing that puzzled Papageno was 
that the original possessed arms and legs, whereas the 
picture showed only a head and bust. He told her that 
he came from the prince, and urged her to flee with him 
until he should take her to Tamino, who sought her: she 
consented to adopt this means of regaining her freedom 
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and left the room in company with the fowler. Secret 
influences of which they were unconscious guided the 
footsteps of these two to a meeting with Tamino. That 
prince, when he had separated from the fowler, was met 
by three bright creatures in the guise of guardian angels, 
who enjoined him to preserve undaunted constancy, faith, 
and silence. When he inquired of them about Pamina 
they replied that it was in vain for him to seek her. He 
was only to remember to keep constancy, faith and silence: 
to consider what the gods were like; to hope, and he would 
triumph. Having pointed out to him which path to pur- 
sue, they left him. Finding himself opposite to a noble 
temple he tried to enter, when a voice from within called 
upon him to desist; the same thing happened when he 
attempted another door: but when he knocked at the main 
gate, an old priest came out and asked what he wanted. 
Tamino said that he sought the abode of honor and virtue. 
“Love and virtue are not your guides,” said the priest, 
“vengeance and indignation have led you here.” Then 
the old man made known to him that Sarastro, whom he 
abhorred as a monster of iniquity, ruled in the Temple of 
Wisdom. It was true that he had carried off Pamina: 
more he could not say, except that the prince must remain 
there until a friendship from above should unite him unto 
a faithful heart. As the old priest retired within the 
temple, the prince began to sound his magic flute, and to 
call on Pamina. ‘This was the secret influence that 
brought her and the fowler to the spot. They were closely 
followed by a number of slaves under the orders of 
Monostatos, who seized and bound them. Papageno, 
bethinking himself of the magical properties of his bells, 
struck the instruments, when his tormentors broke into 
an involuntary dance, which lasted until other musical 
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sounds were heard announcing the approach of Sarastro. 
When the High Priest of Isis arrived on a splendid car 
and surrounded by a crowd of followers, Pamina threw 
herself at his feet and demanded pardon for mercy’s sake. 
She acknowledged that she had attempted to fly, but it 
was chiefly because Monostatos had dared to persecute 
her with his attentions. She asked permission to return 
to her mother. Sarastro told her that her happiness was 
at stake, and it would be sacrificed if he gave her up to 
her mother. At that juncture up came Tamino, and the 
chief of the slaves began to denounce the fowler, and to 
give himself credit for having separated the prince and 
Pamina. Sarastro ordered the bastinado to be adminis- 
tered to Monostatos for his officious interference, and he 
directed that the two young people should be veiled until 
they had undergone the probation required by their law. 
Then Sarastro invited Pamina to enter his car, and they 
drove off leaving Tamino in a state of bewilderment. 
After conducting Pamina to an apartment prepared for 
her, the High Priest of Isis assembled the priests initiated 
in the mysteries of the Nile deities, and made known to 
them his wishes. He told them that the stranger prince 
who was in waiting at the North gate of the temple, 
desired to tear aside the veil which had concealed truth 
from his forefathers. They agreed that he was worthy 
to follow the example of the great Sarastro. All present 
invoked their deities to grant sense and courage to the 
young couple who were about to be tested. An orator 
was selected to confer with Tamino and Papageno. He 
led them into the temple, and inquired what motives 
brought the prince there. Tamino told him that love and 
human kindness induced him to risk his life in penetrating 
the mysteries. Papageno did not agree to incur any risk 
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until the orator informed him that he had chosen a bride 
for him who resembled him in color and dress, as well as 
name, for she was called Papagena. He should see her, but 
must not speak to her; neither must the prince address 
Pamina. ‘The time of their probation was about to com- 
mence, and they must not utter a syllable to one of the 
opposite sex. An incantation from the priests within 
the temple followed, and the lights were extinguished 
by some invisible hand. Instead of the lovely Pamina 
and the promised bride of the fowler three figures entered 
the temple, in whose forms they thought to recognize the 
three lady attendants of the Queen of Night. They 
tempted Tamino to talk, but he avoided answering their 
questions, whereas Papageno had greater difficulty in 
subduing his propensity to chatter. As the ladies were 
about to leave, loud noises, like thunder and music, were 
heard without; and the voices of the priests exclaiming 
that the mysteries had been profaned by the presence of 
women. ‘These sounds caused the ladies to flee, followed 
by Tamino, while Papageno fell to the ground insensible. 
While this disturbance was going on in the temple, 
Pamina, left alone in a garden attached to the building, 
had fallen into a deep sleep. 

Monostatos had slyly followed her to this retreat, 
and was about to steal a kiss from her tempting lips, when 
her mother’s form arose from beneath the earth and scared 
him. Fear, however, did not prevent him from overhear- 
ing the conversation that took place between the Queen 
of Night and her awakened daughter. Astrifhamente 
began by telling her that she must hate Sarastro who 
possessed the sacred symbol of the sun, which made him 
so powerful. She persuaded Pamina that she was in the 
power of the chief priest who had withdrawn Prince 
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Tamino from his allegiance to her; giving her a dagger 
she bade the unhappy girl kill Sarastro, and take from 
him the sacred symbol; by these means only could Tamino 
be hers. Having vowed this the queen left her; but 
not alone, for the slave Monostatos, who had been 
listening, tried to take advantage of the words he had 
heard to make Pamina promise him a share of her love. 
Enraged at her refusal to listen to him, he was about to 
kill her when Sarastro appeared and disarmed him. 
Monostatos excused his anger by saying that the girl 
was conspiring with her mother against the high priest. 
Sarastro pardoned him, and having told Pamina that 
heaven had taken her from her mother, the three entered 
the temple. 

Let us now return to the prince and the fowler who 
were undergoing some of the temptations by which 
aspirants to the knowledge of the mysteries of Isis were 
wont to be tried. They next found themselves in a vast 
hall of the temple, cheered by the promises of the three 
angelic companions whom they had seen before, and who 
returned to them the magic flute and bells of which they 
had been deprived. A table amply supplied with pro- 
visions made its appearance, and their visitors, having 
repeated their injunctions to preserve silence, left them. 
Tamino essayed a few notes on the flute, while Papageno 
attacked the food and wine. The sound of the magic 
flute quickly brought Pamina, who was much distressed 
that she could obtain no answer from the prince or his 
companion, for they both made signs to her to leave 
them. Finding that their dumb fit continued, she went 
away in despair. Papageno’s repast was interrupted by 
the approach of one of the high priest’s lions, but a few 
notes from the magic flute drove him away. Then 
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entered a procession of priests with torches and bearing 
an illuminated pyramid. 

Sarastro caused Tamino to be covered with a veil, 
telling him that only two more trials remained for him. 
Pamina, also shrouded in a veil, was led in by two priests, 
and Sarastro told her that her spouse was waiting to 
take a last adieu. After being tormented with brief 
glimpses of each other, the lovers were led off in opposite 
directions, leaving Papageno apparently forgotten, except 
by the orator who brought him a cup of wine. Cheered 
by a draught of it, the jolly fowler began to sing of 
the sex he adored, and to long for the society of at least 
one of them, be it “maiden of bashful fifteen” or “widow 
of fifty.” No sooner had he uttered this desire than 
a woman apparently past the latter age, came to him 
and said he was to be her husband. When Papageno 
took her proffered hand, and vowed to be faithful to her 
until death, his visitor was transformed into a pretty 
young girl somewhat resembling himself; but the luck- 
less Papageno had forgotten his promise not to speak to 
a woman; perhaps the wine had made him reckless; 
anyhow as he was about to embrace his charmer, the 
earth opened and down he sank. As he and his Papa- 
gena disappeared, the half-maddened Pamina approached 
the spot, armed with the dagger that her mother had 
given her, and which she now determined should end 
her wretched existence. The guardian messengers of 
Isis were watching the effect upon Pamina of her lover’s 
apparent desertion, and they now interposed, telling her 
that Tamino loved her. ‘They declined to explain the 
mystery of his silence, but acceded to her request that they 
would lead her to his presence. Her conductors pre- 
ceded her until they came to a dreadful-looking place. A 
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horrible mountain was before the damsel; at its foot was 
a grotto closed by an iron grating, surrounded by flames 
which mounted to the top and flowed over in the form 
of liquid lava. On one side was a pyramid covered with 
an inscription which was being read to Tamino by two 
men in black armor. 


He who seeks in this spot virtue and peace, 
If he shall face earth, water, and fire, 

And shall overcome the chill fear of death, 
The golden gates shall open to him heaven ; 

Then in the bosom of light shall he 
Be able to unveil our mysteries. 


Tamino answered that he feared nothing, and bade 
them open the dreadful gates. The lovers ran into each 
other’s arms, and Pamina declared that she would share 
all his dangers. They two then entered and passed 
unharmed through the raging fire to the sound of the 
magic flute. Next they had to stem a fierce torrent 
which suddenly made its appearance. The force of its 
waters carried them off their feet, and they appeared to 
be overwhelmed, while the mystic sounds of TTamino’s 
flute were heard beneath the waves. After a few 
moments’ insensibility they found themselves in the 
Temple of Isis, and as they returned thanks for their 
deliverance, a chorus of priests announced that their 
trials were over. They were shortly joined by Papageno 
who had bethought him of his mysterious bells, a touch 
of which had restored him to daylight and the society of 
his Papagena. 

Among the general happiness most of the votaries of 
Isis had forgotten Monostatos. ‘That vindictive negro 
when he had been scorned by Pamina betook himself to 
her mother, who promised him Pamina’s hand if they 
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could destroy the High Priest. In the deep recesses of 
the earth they prepared their forces and came upon the 
crowd at the temple with thunder and trumpet. Saras- 
tro’s symbol of the sun had warned him of the threatened 
attack and gave him strength to thwart it. Astriffiamente, 
on arriving in the midst of an earthquake, suddenly found 
herself in the presence of the Temple of the Sun, the 
sceptre of night broken, and its Queen about to sink 
helpless into the abyss of ever lasting punishment. ‘The 
last sounds she heard on earth were those of the rejoicings 
at the betrothal of her daughter to the Indian Prince, 
Tamino, 


FIDELIO. 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827). 
Produced in Vienna, 1805. 


Many years ago, during a season of political dis- 
turbance in Spain, Don Pizarro, governor of a fortress 
in which were confined prisoners of state, found an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his malice against a nobleman, Don 
Florestan, whom he had for a long time hated. During 
this period of revolt and general uneasiness Florestan fell 
under suspicion. He was a man of noble character and 
spoke warmly in behalf of the oppressed. Pizarro, quick 
to perceive his advantage, fanned the flame against him, 
and on account of the troubled times found but little 
difficulty in securing his arrest. He was torn from his 
home and immured in a subterranean dungeon, deep 
under the fortress. Loaded with chains and provided 
with scant food, it was Pizarro’s hope that his victim 
would not long survive confinement, since he knew that 
‘the charges against him could not be sustained in an open 
trial. He even spread a report of his death, hoping in 
this way to cover up his illegal cruelty and the better 
to secure the desired end. 

This rumor drove Florestan’s devoted wife, Leonora, 
to distraction. All her efforts to learn the truth were fruit- 
less. In her agony of uncertainty she seized a desperate 
resolution. Disguising herself as a boy, she made her way 

to the fortress and begged employment of the jailor. She 
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thought that if she could but gain admission to the prison 
in any capacity, it would be possible to ascertain if her 
husband were living. Fortunately for her design, it 
happened that Rocco, the keeper, was in need of help. 
The large number of political prisoners, whom Pizarro had 
ordered him to guard strictly, so multiplied his duties that 
it was necessary for him to have assistance. He was a 
garrulous but good-hearted old man, and took a fancy to 
the gentle lad who stole in so shyly at the prison gate, 
and seemed so friendless and alone. He forthwith engaged 
the boy, who gave the name of Fidelio, and who lost no 
opportunity of winning his favor, for the disguised 
woman knew that her only hope of learning the fate of 
her husband lay in gaining the jailor’s confidence. Yet, 
to her great disappointment, she was never able to per- 
suade him to allow her to accompany him on his rounds 
among the prisoners. Pizarro’s orders had been so posi- 
tive that no one else should ever be admitted to the cells 
that the old man did not dare transgress them. The dis- 
tracted wife was soon disquieted by a fresh cause for 
anxiety. Rocco had a daughter, Marcellina, who was 
pretty and coquettish. Before the arrival of the new 
serving-lad, Marcellina had been wooed by Jaquino, the 
porter at the prison lodge. She had by no means been 
averse to his suit, but the appearance of Fidelio, with his 
gentle, winning ways, caused a change to come over the 
spirit of her dreams. ‘To her dismay Leonora found her- 
self showered with attentions from the fickle girl. The 
signs of more than a platonic affection were unmistakable. 
What to do the harassed woman knew not. To seek safety 
in flight was to abandon her quest; to act coldly to Mar- 
cellina might arouse her suspicions and lead to discovery, 
which would equally ruin all. She resolved that her only 
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hope lay in temporizing, and in the meantime to trust 
Providence to show a way out of the maze she was tread- 
ing. Rocco saw Marcellina’s preference for Fidelio and 
was well pleased. He was fond of the lad, and, attributing 
his backward demeanor to boyish shyness, did all in 
his power to encourage him to press his suit with his 
daughter. 

One day Pizarro, strangely agitated, visited the 
prison. He had learned that Don Fernando, the minister 
of state, was on the point of informing himself personally 
of the state of the prisoners confined in the fortress. He 
feared that his prey might escape him, since there were 
rumors of a general amnesty to all concerned in the late 
insurgent movement. Rocco did not know the name of 
the unhappy prisoner who dragged out in the lowest 
depths of the castle an existence more like death than 
life. He was told that he was a dangerous character, and 
was strictly charged never to let him be seen by any eye 
but his own. When Pizarro informed him that this 
wretched man was to die and that he must carry the 
sentence into effect, the old man rebelled. Neither 
Pizarro’s threats nor promises of rich reward availed in 
shaking his resolution not to dye his hands in the blood 
of an unarmed and unresisting man. The revengeful 
commander found himself obliged to yield, but declared 
his intention of fulfilling the decree himself, and ordered 
Rocco to prepare a grave for the body of the doomed 
man. 

The old jailor was greatly disturbed. He could not 
refuse to obey the orders of his superior, however, and 
with a heavy heart set about his mission. There was an 
abandoned cistern in the dungeon of the condemned 
prisoner, and this he determined to clear out for the pur- 
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pose commanded. But he could not do it alone: the work 
was too heavy for him unaided. He therefore sum- 
moned Fidelio. The boy came with a request on his part. 
He pleaded for the prisoners; he begged that on this 
bright spring morning they might have a few moments’ 
release from their gloomy cells, and, under guard, taste 
the fresh air and see the sunlight in the world above. It 
was, moreover, the king’s birthday, and the old man, in 
his unwonted state of tenderness, felt that his gracious 
sovereign on that auspicious day would not grudge even 
those who had risen against him a brief respite from their 
oppressive confinement. In a short time, therefore, the 
courtyard was filled with a throng of weary, wan-faced 
men who gazed with rapture at the blue sky above 
their heads, and drew in with delight unspeakable deep 
draughts of the balmy, health-giving air. As each one 
emerged from the gloomy prison door, Leonora scanned 
his features with wildly beating heart. She had hoped 
that her husband, if living, would be among the number, 
but her hope was vain. When Rocco told her that she 
was to accompany him on his round she started joyfully, 
but her joy quickly turned to horror when she learned his 
dreadful errand. At the thought that it might be 
Florestan who was destined to fill the grave which she 
must aid to dig, her heart stood still in agony, but she 
forced herself, as best she might, to simulate indifference, 
lest Rocco should remark her emotion. 

Just then they were interrupted by Marcellina, who, 
accompanied by Jaquino, came in great affright to tell 
her father that one of the guards had informed Pizarro 
_of the unwonted liberty he had allowed the prisoners, and 
that the angry commander was on the way thither in a 
towering passion. The startled Rocco hastily ordered the 
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unhappy captives back to their cells, but before his orders 
could be obeyed Pizarro burst in upon him with a storm 
of threats and reproaches. Bowing low, the jailor pleaded 
the holiday as an excuse for his disobedience; then, as an 
afterthought, he whispered to him that all was now in 
readiness for the death of the chief offender; the grave 
would soon be open in the dungeon to receive his body. 
The thought that his enemy was still within his power 
served to moderate the fury of the angry man, and he 
turned away without taking further note of the cowering 
prisoners, who fearfully hastened to their cells. 

Rocco and Leonora, laden with the necessary imple- 
ments, descended to the lowest depths of the castle—to the 
underground dungeon where the unknown captive was 
confined. Down they went, by way of dark corridors and 
winding stairs, until they penetrated a large, gloomy 
chamber which their lantern but half lighted. A deadly 
chill was in the air. On a rude pallet of straw lay the 
motionless figure of aman. Leonora’s eager eyes strained 
to catch a glimpse of the face, which was turned away 
from her, but the unfortunate being seemed sunk in a 
stupor, if he were indeed alive, and did not stir even at 
the discordant creaking of the heavy door as it slowly 
turned on its rusty hinges. She did not dare approach 
him for fear of arousing Rocco’s suspicions, but turned 
with studied indifference to relieve the old man of the 
burden he carried. She found her task no easy one. ‘The 
mouth of the well which was to serve as place of 
sepulchre for the doomed one was choked up with large 
stones and débris. The work of removing these obstruc- 
tions sorely tried her strength, while Rocco constantly 
bade her make haste, since Pizarro might appear at any 
moment. Suddenly, while furtively glancing at the appar- 
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ently lifeless form stretched out on the scanty straw only 
a few paces away, she observed a slight movement and 
heard a faint groan. Unheeding Rocco’s expostulations, 
she threw down her pick and hastened to the prisoner, 
who was feebly endeavoring to rise. To her boundless 
rapture she recognized her husband—but how changed! 
Confinement, privation, and semi-starvation had brought 
the once strong man to a pitiable state of weakness. To 
him the unknown youth who so tenderly supported him 
was a ministering angel, and he murmured a few broken 
words of gratitude as he lay exhausted in her arms. She 
begged Rocco’s permission to give him a piece of bread 
which she carried in her pocket in anticipation of such a 
moment of need. ‘The old man hesitated; Pizarro had 
strictly enjoined him to cut down the prisoner’s scanty 
allowance of food, but the sight of such distress moved 
his heart. ‘The poor wretch before him would soon be 
beyond earthly pain and suffering—why not let him have 
a few minutes’ respite from gnawing hunger before he 
should go hence? 

The famished man called down the blessing of 
heaven upon his benefactor, and grasped the proffered 
food with an eagerness which showed how great his need 
had been. Scarcely had he devoured it before the door 
was thrown open and Pizarro appeared. Surveying his 
intended victim with a glance of malignant hatred, he 
slowly advanced, taunting him in bitter words to prepare 
for death. ‘The noble Florestan encountered his enemy 
with calm, unruffled dignity; death had long since lost its 
terrors for the starving captive; it was rather a release 
from an existence which entailed untold suffering. Pizarro, 
enraged at his failure to extort a sign of fear from the 
man who confronted him so contemptuously, drew his 
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dagger. The next moment Leonora had sprung to the 
side of her husband and interposed her body as a shield 
from the threatened blow. Rocco stood aghast at the 
presumption of his apprentice. Pizarro, furious at this 
‘attempt to rob him of his revenge, seized her by the arm 
and hurled her to one side. Again he raised the mur- 
derous steel, but the devoted woman drew a pistol and 
levelling it full in the face of the would-be assassin, she 
cried, ‘‘First shalt thou kill his wife!” 

Pizarro fell back before the muzzle of the threatening 
weapon. Florestan, with ecstacy, felt himself encircled by 
her protecting arm, while Rocco gazed, stupefied, at the 
supposed youth who had made such a startling revelation. 
The silence that reigned for the moment was suddenly 
broken by the peal of a post-horn that rang clearly, 
though faintly, from the outside. A muttered curse 
escaped Pizarro’s lips. He knew that his stake was lost. 
Again the horn sounded; this time nearer at hand. It 
announced the approach of Fernando on his errand of 
mercy. Almost in the same instant Jaquino appeared in 
the doorway. Bowing low to the discomfited governor, 
he bore the tidings of the arrival of the minister, whose 
advance train was already within the castle gates. Rocco, 
recovering himself, bade the youth send the cortége down 
to light Don Pizarro up to the meeting with his superior. 
The baffled villain saw that his hour had passed; his only, 
hope was now to escape punishment for his evil designs. 
Biting his lip with all the fury of his disappointed revenge, 
he left the dungeon, preceded by torch-bearers and fol- 
lowed by Rocco, reverential in appearance, but inwardly 
exultant. 

The rejoined husband and wife, left to themselves, 
fell into each other’s arms, conscious only of the bliss of 
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reunion. Florestan’s weakness was so great that, though 
tenderly aided by his wife and Jaquino, his progress to 
the upper air was but slow. When they reached the 
courtyard Fernando had already assembled the prisoners 
and was announcing to them the glad news of their 
pardon. Rocco pushed his way through the guards and 
besought his clemency for the pair whom he presented to 
the minister. ‘To his astonishment Fernando recognized 
Florestan, whom he had believed dead. To his still greater 
amazement he learned that the youth who so gently guided 
the faltering steps of the feeble captive was in truth his 
devoted wife. He listened with deep emotion to Rocco’s 
story of her self-sacrifice in accepting the hard position of 
a drudge on the chance of discovering her husbarid’s fate, 
and of the unparalleled bravery she had shown in his 
defence from an assassin’s blade. Pizarro vainly endeav- 
ored to exculpate himself, but the indignant minister 
sternly commanded him to be silent. As the traitor slunk 
away from the accusing presence of his noble victim, 
Fernando turned to Leonora, and bowing low, proclaimed 
her husband’s pardon and reinstatement to his former 
high estate. As a slight recompense for her many trials, 
he entrusted her with the joyful task of removing from 
his wasted form the chains with which malice and hatred 
had loaded him. 

One heart alone failed to respond to the universal 
joy. Poor Marcellina, stung to the quick by mortification 
that she should have been so deceived, turned in tears 
from the happy throng. But she found Jaquino at her 
elbow, radiant with delight at the thought that his whilom 
rival was no more to be feared. His protestations of love 
soothed her wounded vanity, and soon her tears changed 
to smiles as she consented to yield to his wishes and 
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become his. Thus love, among the lowly as well as 
among the high-born, brought peace and unity where 
there had been naught but strife and discord. 


THE FREE SHOOTER. 
(Der Freischutz.) 
Cart Maria voN WEBER (1786-1826). 
Produced in Berlin, 1821. 


The story of Der Freischiitz is founded on a romantic 
legend of the Hartz mountains, and the events are sup- 
posed to have taken place about the time when the long 
bow and its congener, the cross bow, were being super- 
seded by fire-arms. 

In a small open space in front of a village inn, a con- 
test was going on somewhat similar to that popinjay 
struggle described by Sir Walter Scott: a number of 
hunters and rustics were contending for a prize offered to 
the best shot of the day. There was a good deal of rivalry 
among the competitors, for, although the prize was of 
little value, the honor of winning it was much esteemed ; 
and when a farmer named Kilian was declared the victor, 
and gave himself airs in consequence, the huntsmen were 
much irritated. Kilian was bantering one of them called 
Max on his want of skill, when Kuno, the ranger, came 
up and endeavored to restore good humor. Of the 
ranger’s two chief assistants Max was the favorite, and 
was betrothed to his daughter; for there was something 
he mistrusted about Caspar, although the latter made 
marvellous shots at times. Kuno reminded Max that 
the post of head ranger, when vacant, was always 
bestowed by their lords upon the most skilful hunter, and 
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that if he failed to show his prowess in to-morrow’s trial 
he might lose that promotion, and perhaps even the hand 
of his Agatha. The young man promised to do his best, 
_ and they began to discuss the legends of the forest. 
Caspar affirmed that if one went into a lonely part of 
the forest and repeated thrice the name of the black 
hunter, Zamiel would appear; but Kuno cut him short 
and would listen to none of his stories of magic. ‘The 
old man did not fail to remind his hearers about the deer 
which had been carrying off a man on his back when an 
ancestor of his brought down the animal by a well-aimed 
arrow, and was made head ranger by the Prince in con- 
sequence. Kilian said that he had heard from his grand- 
mother about seven mystic bullets being made with incan- 
tations; but that he did not believe a word of it. All 
present took an interest in the discourse, but Caspar 
alone believed the legends. He had tried the spell, and 
had been supplied by Zamiel with magic bullets under a - 
contract which he feared to think of. The time was 
about to expire when, if he did not find somebody to take 
his place, Zamiel was to become his master; Caspar had 
fixed upon Max as a fit and proper successor in the 
agreement, and he determined to employ his last charmed 
bullet to effect this result. ‘The despondent mood in 
which his companion found himself was favorable to this 
design. 

Max refused to join in the dance that succeeded the 
contest of skill, and betook himself to his mistress’ house, 
watching for her appearance. What had come over him? 
Of old he was ever a successful marksman, but now he 
could not aim straight: some unknown power was fol- 
lowing his steps. A dark form was in reality near him; 
Zamiel was making himself acquainted with all the young 
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hunter's thoughts and aspirations. In his misery Max 
called on God to show him light, and he felt relieved 
at once; the attendant demon no longer dogged his foot- 
steps. There was, however, a human tempter not far 
off in the shape of Caspar, who came up and rallied him 
on his low spirits, pressing him to drink. Max refused, 
but Caspar had not done with him yet. He told him 
that he would show him how to make his aim certain, 
and in proof of it, handed him his own gun, and bade 
him aim at a bird over their heads. The other refused 
to try; the bird was a mere speck on the sky, and far 
out of shot. “Shoot, I say,” cried Caspar, and so he 
fired, when to his surprise a noble eagle fell dead at their 
feet. Max was sure that it must have been a charmed 
bullet, and inquired if Caspar had any more of the same 
kind. His companion replied that he had no more, but 
that Max could have many if he would meet him at mid- 
night in the Wolf’s Glen, a dreadful place which was 
shunned after dark by all the dwellers in the forest. Led 
on by his desire to excel in the morrow’s competition, 
Max agreed to the proposal, and left his companion alone. 
Nothing can save him now, thought Caspar; he has taken 
the first downward step. Facilis descensus Averni; sed 
revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est. 

That evening Agatha was preparing for the festivities 
of the morrow in which occupation her cousin, the 
sprightly Annette, assisted. While arranging the decora- 
tions, an ominous accident happened to the bride-elect ; 
the portrait of the first Kuno, her ancestor, fell, and she 
received a severe cut. Agatha had been sad enough all 
day, and this disaster made her more anxious; her lover 
too had not been to see her, and she did not feel like a 
bride on the eve of her wedding. Annette endeavored 
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to cheer her, but her gay banter had no effect on the 
depression of her cousin, who told her of a visit she had 
made that morning to the hermit. The holy man had 
given her a chaplet of white roses ; at the same time he had 
warned her that she was threatened by great danger. 
Annette pressed her to take some repose, but Agatha 
insisted upon waiting up in case her lover should come; 
and her cousin left her. When she found herself alone, 
her thoughts reverted to the days, not long past, when she 
could sleep peacefully; and now she was tortured with 
anxiety, and unable to rest. She thought she heard a foot- 
step, and some one at the door; yes, it was Max, who was 
ushered in by Annette. He told them that he had shot 
the eagle he held in his hand; it was a long shot and it 
was then nearly dark, just on the stroke of seven. Annette 
told him that her cousin had been injured and nearly killed 
by the fall of a picture at the self-same hour. Max said 
that he must leave them early, for he had killed a stag, 
and must fetch it away from the Wolf’s Glen. This was 
not true, but he had to invent some excuse in order to 
keep his appointment with his colleague; so, saying that 
he did not fear the-supposed danger of the glen, he left 
them and took his way to the place of rendezvous. It 
was very dark, and as he approached the spot Max fancied 
he heard voices predicting evil to him and Agatha; they 
seemed to say that ere the next sun set, the youthful 
bride should be no more. As he passed up the glen, 
Caspar, who followed, had summoned Zamiel to his side. 
It was needless for Caspar to remind his unearthly attend- 
ant that his time had nearly run out. Zamiel was aware 
that it was up on the morrow, and refused to renew the 
compact. Caspar engaged to bring his companion hunter 
as a new victim, and said that Max was anxious for free 
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bullets. Zamiel remarked that six hit, but seven betray. 
“Let the seventh be directed by thy hand against the 
bride,” said Caspar. ‘That would drive Max and her 
father to distraction and they should then become the 
fiend’s.” “Be it so,” replied Zamiel, ‘to-morrow either 
he—or you.” 

Not far distant was Max, stumbling along over 
inequalities of ground, and harassed by frightful visions ; 
night birds flitted around, the very rocks seemed to be 
in motion, and the giant trees to stretch out their arms 
toward him. Once he thought he saw his dead mother 
on her bier beckoning him back; but Caspar urged him 
on, and instructed him what ingredients to use, and how 
to cast the magic bullets. With all the dread preparations 
that had been inculcated by Zamiel, the two huntsmen 
proceeded to cast the charmed bullets; and as they called 
out the tally, echo repeated the numbers in a ghastly 
manner. At the word “six!” echo cried “beware!” but 
Caspar cast the seventh, and shouted for the help of 
Zamiel. At the third call for the famous black hunter, 
Zamiel rose beside them. 

It was a night of a dreadful storm in the forest; 
incessant lightning played around; and the rumbling of 
the thunder was only interrupted by an occasional peal 
like the report of artillery. All night long Agatha was 
unable to sleep soundly for thinking of her absent lover 
and his perilous mission. Morning broke serene and 
beautiful, finding the maiden up and looking at the clouds 
behind which the sun was at first hidden; as she thought 
of the great power and goodness of the Being who had 
created these things, she was able to look forward in 
perfect faith to the uncertain future that lay before her. 
Her cousin came in very early, and found her thoughtful 
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and looking sad; which appearance Agatha attributed 
to the stormy night, and to a frightful dream she had 
had. She seemed to have been transformed into a dove, 
flying from bough to bough of the forest trees; when a 
‘hunter approached, the dove disappeared, and an eagle fell - 
at her feet. 

While Annette was again endeavoring to cheer her 
cousin, the bridesmaids came to wish her joy, and to offer 
their little presents of flowers, house linen and pet animals. 
These tokens of esteem and affection on the part of her 
playmates brought back a look of happiness to the bride’s 
face, which became radiant with smiles. She accepted 
their gifts with cordiality, but started when she saw the 
wreath they had brought; it was by no means suitable 
for the occasion; instead of a bridal wreath, it was 
woven of the immortelles people hang on tombs; no, she 
had the charmed roses which the hermit had given her, 
and she would wear a chaplet of those. 

By command of Prince Ottokar, their feudal chief, 
all the inhabitants of the district were to meet betimes at 
a certain part of the forest, where the bridegroom elect 
was to display his skillas a marksman. Agatha, followed 
by her bridesmaids, made her way to the appointed spot, 
but, having mistaken the path, went too far and had to 
return. Just as she reached a huge tree, and began to 
discern several figures moving beyond it, a shot was 
fired, and something heavy fell from the branches on to 
the green sward. Agatha was so startled by the noise 
of the explosion and by the fall of a heavy body at her 
feet (as in her last night’s dream) that she sank to the 
ground and was speedily surrounded by her bridesmaids 
and a number of hunters. The men had arrived first at 
the place of rendezvous, and in the absence of any repre- 
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sentatives of the fair sex, Prince Ottokar kad ordered 
Max to stand forth and show his skill. Just at that 
moment a white dove was seen fluttering among the thick 
branches of a tree, and the hunter was desired to try and 
bring it down. Calling on his fortune not to deceive him, 
but to send the charmed bullet straight to the mark that 
was before him, Max fired, and when the smoke passed 
away, the dove had disappeared, and in its place Agatha 
lay on the ground, while the spectators exclaimed, “He 
has hit his own bride.” It was soon known that she was 
unhurt, and attention was turned to the hunter Caspar, 
who had fallen from the tree; he had been concealed 
among the branches when the fatal bullet struck him in 
the breast, and he fell at the maiden’s feet, exclaiming 
that he had seen the hermit near her, and that heaven 
triumphed and derided him. Presently he died, and in 
his last moments was able to see beside him a dark form 
which was invisible to all the others present; the seventh 
bullet had betrayed him into the power of Zamiel. 
Shocked at this tragical end to his trial shot, and 
pressed by his lord to explain the matter, Max confessed 
that he had been led away by the dead man, and had 
been using charmed bullets. On hearing this, Ottokar 
pronounced sentence of banishment upon the offender. 
All present spoke in his favor, and the hermit, whose 
opinion bore great weight, suggested that the sentence 
was too severe for a first error. On hearing this opinion, 
the Prince left it to the holy man to pronounce sentence 
on the culprit ; the hermit came to the following decision: 
The custom of the trial shot was to cease for ever. 
The unhappy man who was formerly true and honest, 
but who had dared to stray from the right path, should 
be under probation for a year; if he should resume the 
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way of virtue, might he be happy with his chosen one 
after that time. Prince Ottokar confirmed the sentence, 


and all present joined in sincere thanks for their deliver- 
ance from evil. 


THE HUGUENOTS. 
(Les Huguenots.) 
Giacomo MEYERBEER (1791-1864.) 


Produced in Paris, 1836. 


In 1572 Marguerite de Valois, sister of Charles IX 
of France and betrothed to Henry of Navarre, disquieted 
by the constant disputes between the Catholics and 
Protestants of the kingdom, planned a marriage which 
she hoped might reconcile the opposing factions, or at 
least, bring them more closely together. This was a mar- 
riage between a Huguenot nobleman, Raoul de Nangis, 
and Valentine, daughter of the Count de St. Bris, who 
was a fervent Catholic. Full of this hope, she despatched 
her page Urban in search of Raoul, in order that he 
might conduct him to her chateau at Chenonceaux, where 
she designed to present him to Valentine, whose beauty 
and rank, she was convinced, would overcome all scruples 
on the score of religion. 

Urban found Raoul one of a gay company at the 
castle of the Count de Nevers, who, unknown to Mar- 
guerite, was betrothed to Valentine. Raoul was attended 
by his Puritanical old servant Marcel, who looked with 
but scant favor upon his young master’s friendship with 
those whom he regarded as little better than idolaters. 
Shortly before Urban’s arrival de Nevers had been called 
aside by a servant who had just conducted a veiled lady 
into the garden. He rose and excused himself to his 
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guests on the plea that the unknown fair one wished to 
speak to him. This naturally awakened general curiosity, 
and several, among whom was Raoul, advanced cautiously 
to a window, whence a view of the visitor could be 
obtained. She had thrown aside her veil and was speak- 
ing with great earnestness to de Nevers, totally uncon- 
scious of the curious eyes fixed upon her. 

The young Huguenot, astonished, recognized in her 
the heroine of a romantic adventure which had occurred 
to him a few days before. While on the road to Amboise 
he had dispersed a crowd of rude students who had sur- 
rounded a litter in which this unknown lady was traveling. 
They had driven away her attendants and were persecut- 
ing her with their insulting attentions. After her fright- 
ened servants had rallied around her she was borne away, 
not without expressing her gratitude for his welcome aid 
in the warmest terms. Who she was he knew not, but 
this secret conference with his host apparently proved 
that she was unworthy of his earnest thought. 

Pensive and moody, he turned from the window. A 
moment later Urban’s arrival drove the former mystery 
into the background. All save Raoul knew that he was 
the favorite page of Queen Marguerite, and great was 
their astonishment when the boy declared that he had 
come with a message for the Huguenot cavalier from a 
lady of the highest rank and beauty, who desired that her 
chosen knight should yield blindly to the guidance of het 
envoy. Raoul, who thought it a jest, laughingly resigned 
himself to being blindfolded by the youth, who assured 
him that this was the first condition laid upon him by his 
unknown mistress. This evident sign of royal favor 
wrought a marked change in the bearing of those who 
surrounded Raoul and his uncompromising servant. Their 
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hardly concealed derision changed to marked respect and 
courtesy as he falteringly passed through their ranks, 
conducted by the merry page. 

Nor was the bandage removed from his eyes until he 
had reached the garden of Chenonceaux. Bewildered, he 
then found himself in the presence of the queen, who 
addressed him encouragingly and begged him to believe 
that in all that might happen only his happiness was in 
view. She had, in pursuance of her plan, called a con- 
vocation of the principal representatives of both parties, 
and as they assembled Raoul divined that his hostess 
could be none other than the Queen of Navarre. 
Addressing the company, she called upon all to forget 
their jealousy and hatred in the bond of the marriage she 
was about to propose to them. A moment later St. Bris 
appeared leading his daughter toward the astonished 
Raoul, Outraged at the thought that one whom he 
believed cast off by de Nevers was to be foisted upon 
him as his bride, he indignantly spurned the offer of her 
hand. The hapless Valentine was overwhelmed with 
humiliation. She knew Raoul as the gallant knight who 
had come to her aid in the hour of danger, and had only 
sought de Nevers to beg release from an unwelcome 
alliance, which he had honorably granted. ‘The mortified 
queen could hardly prevent a recourse to arms then and 
there between the two factions whom she had fondly 
dreamed of reconciling. Far from reconciliation,. they 
parted with even greater hatred and distrust, and Valen- 
tine, urged by her father, who thirsted for revenge upon 
the daring man who had so insultingly refused his 
daughter, consented to marry de Nevers at once. 

On the day of the marriage, an hour before the cere- 
mony, she went with her bridal train to a small chapel in 
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the Pré aux Clercs, a suburb of Paris, where she had 
vowed to spend the last moments of her maiden life in 
prayer. This locality was the favorite dwelling ground 
for the gallants of Paris, and as St. Bris left his daughter 
within the church, Marcel appeared, bearing a challenge 
from his master to the haughty nobleman. St. Bris 
accepted it joyfully, and then to make sure of vengeance 
upon his foe, plotted with a number of his adherents to 
assassinate him. Standing under one of the chapel win- 
dows, they were overhead by Valentine. Overcome with 
horror at the thought of her father’s treachery, she hastily 
left the chapel in quest of succor for one whom she could 
not but love, in spite of his inexplicable rejection of her. 
In the darkness she saw the figure of a man. It was 
Marcel, who was awaiting his master. She ventured to 
accost him, and learning his mission, quickly acquainted 
him with the dastardly scheme. It was even then too late 
to seek assistance. St. Bris and Raoul with their seconds 
appeared, and Valentine hastily took refuge in the church. 
Raoul listened incredulously to Marcel’s impassioned 
warnings; he refused to believe his opponent guilty of 
such baseness, and was not to be held back from the fight. 
Just as he crossed swords with St. Bris, however, he was 
attacked by a mob of ruffians, who swarmed in upon him 
and his friends from a side street. Marcel, seeing that 
they would soon be overpowered by force of numbers, 
cried lustily for help. Luckily, in an inn near at hand 
was a body of Huguenot soldiers, who rushed to the spot 
at the call. A bloody conflict seemed inevitable, but the 
disturbance was suddenly quelled by the appearance of 
the queen, who, with her attendants, was on her way to the 
palace. At her sharp rebuke for lack of faith in her efforts 
to secure tranquillity, Raoul accused St. Bris of treachery 
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in attempting to have him murdered by a force of his 
followers, St. Bris’ stammered denial was brought to 
naught by the indignant Marcel, who, seeing Valentine 
leave the church, brought her to the queen to prove the 
frustrated plot. Raoul, turning impetuously to Mar- 
guerite, declared Valentine alone the cause of all the 
turbulence; that he had seen her on the mysterious visit 
to de Nevers, which had robbed him of all faith in her 
sincerity. The queen’s reply that she had gone to seek a 
release which would leave her free to accept him turned 
his anger to remorse. He realized that he had unwittingly 
tossed aside a treasure which might have been his. But 
it was too late to repair the effect of his rashness. A burst 
of music was heard from the river. A gaily-lighted barge 
approached the shore. It bore de Nevers and the wedding 
cortége. The happy bridegroom, after a low obeisance to 
the royal lady, bore away his bride, heedless, in his joy, of 
her look of despair and the lowering countenances of those 
who surrounded them. 

One evening, Raoul, full of the torturing thought 
that he had recklessly cast away his happiness through 
his fatal misunderstanding of what he had seen in de 
Nevers’ garden, found himself near St. Bris’ palace. Fully 
aware of the danger he ran, he ventured to enter in the 
vague hope of seeing Valentine and craving pardon for 
his guilty presumption. Unseen by any one, he suddenly 
found himself in her presence. She started in affright 
and urged him to fly at once; she knew the fatal conse- 
quences if he were discovered by her husband or father. 
But it was too late; footsteps were heard approaching. 
She forced him to hide behind the tapestry which con- 
cealed the walls of the room, and went forward to meet 
the newcomers with apparent tranquillity. St. Bris and 
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his son-in-law entered, accompanied by a large number of 
their adherents. The fanatical nobleman unfolded to his 
companions his scheme of an immediate massacre of all 
the Huguenots, adding that it had the sanction of the 
queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis. The generous- 
hearted de Nevers protested against the cruelty of such a 
plot. He declared himself ready to meet his enemies in 
open battle, but not to act the part of an assassin. His 
opposition had no effect upon the resolution of his asso- | 
ciates; he impetuously threw his sword at his father-in- 
law’s feet as token that he refused to join a band of mur- 
derers, and left the room under guard. 

It was then agreed by the conspirators to strike the 
blow that very night, the Eve of St. Bartholomew, and 
to spare no one of the heretical faith. White scarfs sur- 
mounted by a cross were tied upon the arms of those 
present to serve for identification in the coming slaughter, 
and amid repeated cautions for secrecy the meeting 
broke up. 

Raoul had in the meantime heard all the details of 
this terrible plot. When the last footfall had died away 
he rushed from his place of concealment, only to find the 
door by which he had entered bolted against him. Hurry- 
ing to a second door which communicated with Valen- 
tine’s apartments, it was suddenly thrown open and she 
confronted him, pale and agitated, but resolutely barring 
his progress. He frantically implored her to let him 
pass; his friends, his kinsmen, were in mortal danger ; he 
must hasten to warn them. She as frantically pleaded 
with him to remain if he would escape certain death. To 
his unutterable rapture she confessed her love for him, 
and in the joy of the moment they forgot all the horror 
which menaced them. 
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But the sound of bells hurriedly tolled roused them 
from their dream of happiness. Shots were heard, 
agonized screams reached their ears—the massacre had 
begun. Overcome by terror, Valentine fell senseless to 
the floor. For an instant Raoul wavered, torn by the 
conflicting claims of love and duty; then with a fervent 
appeal to heaven he leaped from the window, determined 
to sacrifice all rather than honor. 

A few moments later Valentine revived and found 
herself alone. Through the open window still came the 
wild clanging of bells, the cries of the pursued, the hoarse, 
exulting shouts of the pursuers. Frenzied, she fled the 
room and hastened into the street, resolved to die with 
Raoul since she could not save him. After traversing 
streets filled with carnage and braving death in its most 
terrible forms, she finally encountered him, with Marcel, 
guarding a church in which a number of women and 
children had taken refuge. Marcel, who was severely 
wounded, told her that her husband had died while bravely 
defending him from a band of infuriated soldiers. She 
declared her intention of abjuring her faith, and called 
upon him to bless her union with Raoul. While kneeling 
before him St. Bris, at the head of a troop of soldiers, 
suddenly entered the narrow street and demanded their 
recantation. On their refusal he ordered his band to fire 
upon the stubborn heretics, and they fell, mortally 
wounded. Hastening to the dying Huguenots, St. Bris, 
to his unspeakable horror, recognized his daughter, who 
with her last breath called for heaven’s pardon and bless- 
ing upon him. . 


THE PROPHET. 
(Le Prophéte). 
GracoMo MEYERBEER (1791-1864). 
Produced in Paris, 1849. 


Between three and four hundred years ago there 
lived in the city of Leyden, at the mouth of the old Rhine, 
an honest innkeeper and her son. She was known by the 
name of Fides, surnames not having come into general 
use in the Low Countries at that time. Her son John, 
who had arrived at man’s estate, assisted her in her busi- 
ness, for which, however, he did not seem well suited. 
He was of a dreamy temperament and full of latent ambi- 
tion, which at the time our story opens, was overpowered 
by another passion, that of love. John had met under 
romantic circumstances the rustic beauty of that neigh- 
borhood, a virtuous and clever girl named Bertha; and 
his ardent nature was inflamed with a violent love for 
her. His noble presence and kindly deeds had made a 
most favorable impression on the maiden’s heart, but as 
yet no lover’s vows had been exchanged between them. 
John had no house of his own, and he did not see how 
he could introduce a bride into his mother’s hostelry. 
After some cognition he made a confidant of Fides, who 
at once decided to sacrifice herself in order to promote the 
happiness of her dear son. There could not be two mis- 
tresses in the household; of that she was certain, so she 
resolved to abdicate in favor of the younger sovereign 
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who now ruled over her son’s affections. John was much 
pleased at the unselfish decision of his mother, and con- 
sented that she should be his mouthpiece on this occasion 
and endeavor to persuade Bertha to accept him for a hus- 
band. For this purpose she set out for Dordrecht, where 
her daughter-in-law elect was then living. Bertha 
expressed her sense of the honor done her by John in 
selecting a friendless orphan to be his bride, and acknowl- 
edged that she had loved him ever since he had saved her 
from drowning in the Meuse; at the same time she added 
that there was one difficulty to be overcome. 

She was not only an orphan without a relative, but 
she was the vassal of the Lord of the Manor, Count 
Oberthal, without whose permission she could not marry ; 
so nearly did the state of vassalage approach to that of 
slavery in those days. It was agreed that they should go 
at once to crave the necessary permission from Count 
Oberthal, whose castle was close at hand. On their way 
there they encountered three ill-looking men who were 
chanting a Latin hymn, the meaning of which was that 
all who were in misery should come to them for healing 
waters. ‘They were followed by a rabble of peasantry to 
whom it had been reported that these men were chosen to 
go throughout the land on a heavenly mission. They 
were in reality three Anabaptists named Jonas, Mathison 
and Zacharia, who were preaching socialistic doctrines, 
and endeavoring to incite the people to rise in insurrection 
against the nobles. By promising these ignorant peasants 
that they should possess the castles and lands of the rich, 
they had collected a number of adherents in Holland, and 
they were seeking some one fitted to command the whole 
body of insurgents. The mob was now advancing towards 
the castle of Oberthal, armed with their implements of 
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husbandry: the two frightened females followed in their 
wake. The Count came out to meet them accompanied 
by his retainers, who perhaps might have been hardly 
used by the excited peasantry, if he had not recognized 
in Jonas a discharged servant of his own. By telling 
them that this man had been sent away for stealing his 
wine, he turned the table on the three incendiaries, and 
the mob was easily dispersed. Then came forward the 
two women to prefer their petition. The Count’s temper 
had been ruffled by the disturbance, and he was therefore 
not disposed to be gracious. When he saw the charming 
attitude in which Bertha knelt to make her request, he 
said that such beauty and innocence should not leave him. 
He peremptorily refused his permission for her marriage, 
and ordered her and Fides to be removed into the castle. 
As they were taken away, the late tumult was replaced 
by quiet, which was only disturbed by the distant chant 
of the Anabaptists. 

During his mother’s absence on this futile mission, 
John endeavored to supply her place; he made but an 
indifferent host, for his daylight thoughts were of Bertha, 
and during the two nights his mother had been delayed, 
his rest had been disturbed by vivid dreams. While he 
was attending to the wants of his rough customers, Zach- 
aria and his two companions entered the inn. ‘Their 
attention was drawn to the thoughtful countenance of the 
youth who waited on them, and Jonas remarked the 
extraordinary resemblance his features bore to the image 
of a saint in Munster which the Westphalians believed 
had worked great miracles among them. The garrulous 
peasants did not require much questioning before they 
informed the strangers that the host was a good-hearted 
man, whose arm was feared among them. He was of an 
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ardent and courageous disposition, and, according to their 
information, knew every word of his missal by heart. 
“This is the very man we want,” said Jonas. “It is he 
whom heaven has destined to preach the truth.” The 
three strangers waited until all the ordinary guests had 
departed, and then Zacharia roused their host from his 
reverie, and asked him what made him look so full of 
care. John told them that he was expecting the arrival 
of his mother with his affianced wife, whose delay made 
him anxious; besides which he had been disturbed by a 
threatening vision. Being pressed to relate it to them, 
and hoping that they might be able to afford some inter- 
pretation, he complied with their request. He had 
dreamed that he was standing in a magnificent temple 
with people prostrate at his feet. An imperial diadem 
was on his brow, while a sacred chant repeated: ‘This is 
the new king, the king whom heaven has given us.” Upon 
blazing marble he read the characters, “Woe through 
thee, woe through thee.” Suddenly, as he was about to 
draw his sword, a sea of blood surrounded him. In order 
to avoid it he strove to mount the throne, but he and it 
were swept away by a storm, and the prince of darkness 
was dragging him downwards, while voices rose from the 
earth, shouting: “Let him be accursed!” But from the 
smiling sky down to the dread abyss, a voice was heard 
repeating the word “Mercy.” With that he woke, full 
of fear. 

The Anabaptists said that the dream meant that he 
should surely reign. John replied that love was now 
the only ruler of his heart; the roof under which may 
rest the object of his affection will be a golden one to 
him; he desires no more regal dwelling. His tempters 
urged him to depart with them, and not to be so foolish 
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as to refuse the high rank they offered. He persisted 
in rejecting their offers, and had just sent them away, 
when he heard the voice of a woman calling for help, 
and Bertha rushed into the inn. She had scarcely time 
to conceal herself within doors when she was followed 
by Count Oberthal and some of his soldiers. The Count 
had been conducting the two women whom he had 
seized to Haarlem, when Bertha managed to escape. He, 
considering that he still held a hostage for her in the 
shape of Fides, turned his steps to the house of the 
latter, and had the cruelty to tell John that unless he 
delivered up Bertha, he would see his mother perish 
there and then before his eyes. John would fain have 
shielded his love, but when Fides was dragged in and 
. the fatal axe uplifted over her head, filial duty decided 
him to save her life by abandoning Bertha. He there- 
fore gave the latter over to the Count’s custody, and 
she was carried away in a state of insensibility. This 
was the turning point in the career of that extraordinary 
man known henceforth as John of Leyden. The mes- 
sengers from Munster sought him once more, and found 
him in a mood to accede to their wishes, especially when 
they promised him immediate vengeance on Oberthal 
and all his enemies. They told him that he, their destined 
prophet, must depart with them forthwith, and never 
more see his mother, or his native country. 

John of Leyden went forthwith to Westphalia, 
which was then, as it is now, a portion of the German 
Empire. Introduced by his newly found friends as a 
prophet endued with power from above, the innkeeper’s 
son was received with divine honors, and soon found 
himself at the head of a numerous following. Raising 
the standard of revolt against all existing authority, he 
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met with entire success at first. ‘The very suddenness of 
the insurrection, and the belief of the peasants in the 
power of their leader, enabled them to overcome all the 
resistance that could be brought against them at short 
notice. One night a suspicious looking stranger was 
found wandering round the camp, and being brought 
before Zacharia, was told that he must take the oath, 
and join their forces. The prisoner did not hesitate to 
comply with their demand, when, on Jonas striking a 
light, he saw that it was his former -master who had 
fallen into their hands. Zacharia ordered him out for 
immediate execution. John arrived in time to stop this 
hasty action; and, the Count on being interrogated, stated 
that Bertha had escaped from his custody, and had been 
seen in Munster, whither he had been following her 
when he fell into the power of the insurgents. The 
prophet remanded him, observing that the decision as to 
his fate should rest with Bertha. With regard to his 
rabble army, John felt that some immediate action should 
be taken; they were suffering from exposure to the cold 
and dissensions had already broken out in the camp. 
He managed to soothe their complaints, and decided to 
lead them to the attack of Munster. 

Possessing himself of the city by a cowp-de-main, he 
laid the burgomasters and wealthy people under contri- 
bution, decreed the fall of the Elector princes, who were 
to be succeeded by the Anabaptist chiefs, who in turn 
were to proclaim him with great pomp Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Before the city of Munster had been captured by the 
insurgent forces, it had given shelter to two unhappy 
women, neither of whom susspected that the renowned 
leader of the revolt was personally known to them both. 
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Fides had missed her son, and having found some of his 
clothes stained with blood, feared that the violent Ana- 
baptists had killed him. She had wandered away with 
the vague hope of causing his death to be avenged, and 
she appeared at Munster in the guise of a mendicant. 
There she met Bertha, who told her that she had had a 
narrow escape from drowning when flying from the ill 
usage of Count Oberthal. She had made her way to the 
inn at Leyden, which she had found closed: neighbors 
had told her that both mother and son had gone to 
Munster. Then Bertha asked Fides to lead her to her 
son. ‘The latter answered that she feared that he was 
dead; she had heard a voice say that she ‘should never 
see him more, such was the will of the prophet. Then 
these afflicted women began to talk of the deeds of blood 
which had been done throughout Germany in the name 
of this new leader; and Bertha declared that she herself 
would punish the wicked impostor if ever she could 
obtain access to his dwelling. Thus conversing they 
made their way to the cathedral, where a great concourse 
of people awaited the coronation of the prophet-king. 
John entered in a white regal costume followed by the 
three Anabaptists and his principal officers, while the 
people called on everyone to bow the head before the 
heaven-sent prophet. At this proud moment, as John 
raised his hand to the crown newly placed on his brow, 
one of the crowd was gazing on him with bewilderment; 
It was Fides, who startled the assembly by calling out 
“My son!” The prophet would have advanced and 
raised her up, had not the warning voice of Mathison 
hissed in his ear, “One word, and thy mother dies.” 
Recalling his self-possession, John asked who she was. 
Vainly did the poor creature protest that she was his 
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mother, and had borne him in her arms; the prophet 
had decided what course to pursue, and he disowned her. 
The Anabaptists drew their daggers and would have 
slain her, but their chief said, “Desist. Do you not see 
she is insane? A miracle alone can cure her.” He then 
commanded them all to draw their weapons, and if she 
again asserted that she was his parent, to plunge them 
into his breast. Surely never was woman placed in 
such a dreadful position! John had rightly calculated 
on the power of a mother’s love. “He is not my son,” 
she exclaimed: “I have no more a son on earth.” ‘The 
populace shouted that the prophet had performed a mir- 
acle in restoring this woman to her right mind, and she 
was removed in care of guards to whom John had pri- 
vately given his instructions. While these events were’ 
taking place in the cathedral, Bertha had been lost sight 
of in the crowd, and was still nursing in her bosom 
vengeance against the false prophet, the destroyer of her 
country. 

No sooner had John of Leyden returned to the pal- 
ace and dismissed his followers, than he repaired to the 
prison, without waiting to change his imperial robes. It 
was to this prison beneath the walls of Munster palace 
that Fides had been conducted by his orders. She had 
not been there long when an officer entered and com- 
manded her to kneel and receive a visit from the prophet. 
It was indeed John, who had come to ask pardon of his 
mother. When left alone, an effecting interview took 
place between the two. She upbraided him with having 
dared to insult her in the temple, and desired him, now 
that they were alone in the sight of heaven, to kneel 
before her. He knelt; and she reminded him that he 
had defied the wrath of heaven, and that his hands 
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were stained with blood. John replied that he came to 
embrace her; that the carnage, which he hated, was the 
consequence of his love for Bertha, whom he hoped 
to save by destroying her oppressor. She replied that if 
his repentance was since, and he wished to be her son, 
he must renounce his power, abandon his evil compan- 
ions, and return to her; when she would bless him. Per- 
suaded by her eloquent words, and feeling that there 
was yet time to change his destiny, John decided to lay 
down his power and retire into obscurity, in the hope that 
his errors might be pardoned. Ere he could take the first 
steps toward severing himself from his deluded followers, 
a guard arrived, dragging in a woman disguised as a 
pilgrim. It was Bertha, rendered almost distracted by 
ther sorrows, who had been apprehended, torch in hand, 
in the very act of setting a light to the stores of fire- 
wood under the palace. The officer in command informed 
John that the Emperor was approaching with a powerful 
army for the attack of Munster, and that the Anabap- 
tists, in whom he placed such confidence, wished to gain 
their own safety by sacrificing their leader at the corona- 
tion feast. With that he brought forward Bertha that 
she might learn her doom, and bade her answer the 
prophet. On recognizing John as the-dreaded prophet, 
whose deeds of blood had filled her with horror, the 
unhappy maiden called on the earth to open and swallow 
her up. “Approach me not,” she cried. “Thy sceptre 
has been the axe, thy laws, misdeeds. Yes, I loved you 
once, you whom I now curse. And perhaps I, love you 
still, for which I punish myself thus.” So saying, the 
demented Bertha plunged a dagger into her bosom, and 
fell back dying in the arms of Fides. Now that his 
stveetheart was no more, John of Leyden felt that there 
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was nothing in this world for which he could care, except 
his mother. Sending her away under safe conduct of the 
soldiers, he prepared to take signal vengeance on his 
betrayers. Over the vaults (in which were stored quan- 
tities of firewood, gunpowder and other combustibles), 
was a large room closed at one end by iron gates; this 
had been prepared as a banqueting hall. Thither did 
John of Leyden now turn his steps, and calling to him 
two officers whom he could trust, he instructed them 
that when their enemies should have entered, they were 
to close and lock on the outside the iron gates, the only 
mode of egress; and then to secure their own safety. 
Having completed his arrangements, he calmly took his 
place at the banquet, where songs were sung in his praise. 
In the midst of the revelry, entered some grand officers 
of the empire, introduced by the Anabaptists who had 
betrayed their prophet. As soon as they were all entrapped, 
John gave the signal; the iron gates were securely fast- 
ened, and when Jonas exclaimed that the prophet was in 
his hands, and Count Oberthal informed him that he was 
in his power, John sternly retorted, “You are in my 
power.”- The vast hall began to fill with smoke, and 
explosion was heard beneath. The scene of confusion 
that ensued was rendered more terrible by the sudden 
appearance of Fides, who, emerging from the throng, told 
her son that she wished to die with him. The flames 
mounted rapidly, and thus perished in the burning of the 
palace, the Bishop of Munster, the Elector of Westphalia, 
and many officers of rank, together with the Anabaptists 
and the prophet whom they had betrayed. 


THE AFRICAN PRINCESS. 
(L’ Africaine ) 
Giacomo MEYERBEER (1791-1864). 
Produced in Paris, 1865. 


The discoveries of Columbus and his followers showed 
that the world was larger than had been supposed, and 
that the way to wealth of Hindostan did not lie toward the 
west. Hence the attention of the bold navigators of the 
sixteenth century was turned to an eastern passage, and 
various attempts were made to round the continent of 
Africa. The Portuguese were among the most skilful 
seamen of that epoch, and had succeeded in making their 
way far south of the equator, but had, up to the date of 
this tale, been always baffled by the storms which pre- 
vailed around what is now called the Cape of Good Hope. 
In one of these tempests had perished Bernard Diaz and 
most of the brave men under his command. One small 
vessel had escaped shipwreck, bringing back the young 
Vasco di Gama, a naval officer, who was accompanied by 
a beautiful captive named Selika and her faithful attend- 
ant, Nelusko. As the sole survivor of the commanders, 
Vasco had been instructed to make his report to the Royal 
Council, which had been invoked to consider matters of 
importance. First of all the king desired to make known 
his royal pleasure that the lady Inez should wed Don 
Pedro, one of his councillors. Her father, Don Diego, 
who was also a member of the council, had made known 
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to her this decision, and did not fail to advise her to sacri- 
fice her love for an obscure youth, and to accept the bril- 
liant match which had been chosen for her. Inez loved 
the absent Vasco di Gama, and was loath to give him up in 
favor of one for whom she had no affection. However, 
it was the custom for parents to choose husbands for their 
daughters, and she must submit: she attended the council 
with a trembling heart. The king and his ministers were 
debating the fate of Diaz, about whom disastrous reports 
had just been received. King Emmanuel had long wished 
that his reign might be signalized by some grand discov- 
ery, and was prepared to further any effect to find a sea 
route to the east. The council was informed by Don 
Pedro (its president, and the bridegroom elect of Inez), 
that it had been summoned to ascertain the fate of Diaz, 
and to devise means for his succor. Don Alvar rose and 
said that they should pray for him; his days were ended. 
A mariner, sole survivor of the shipwreck, was in waiting, 
and craved the honor of addressing them. Vasco di Gama 
was thereupon admitted and described in eloquent lan- 
guage the loss of the expedition. It was in sight of the 
Cape of Storms that they had been overtaken by the ter- 
rible gale which had driven them against the fatal rocks. 
Vasco related how he had escaped from the wreck, and 
had wandered through wild deserts, and forests where no 
European foot had ever trod. In all his sufferings he 
had vowed that those unknown lands should be his con- 
quest. If the king would entrust him with the command 
of a single vessel he would undertake to pass those 
dreaded rocks, and open out commerce that would enrich 
the nation. While the council hesitated to entertain 
Vasco’s request, he introduced the two slaves whom he 
had bought in an African market. It was evident to all 
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present that Selika and her companion were of a different 
race from the wooly-headed, thick-lipped negro of Africa. 
Being pressed to mention what country they came from, 
they refused to answer, Selika merely saying that they had 
been. captured at sea, having been drifted far from their 
native land; while Nelusko appealed to her by the great 
Brahma not to betray the people over whom she ruled. 
Jealousy entered into the deliberations of the council; the 
mariner was told that his insensate project was rejected. 
Vasco was so annoyed by the refusal that he lost his tem- 
per and his respect for the tribunal, which he openly stig- 
matized as blind, envious, and jealous, inflicting shame 
on the country it had betrayed. Such bold language could 
not be borne; he was told that he deserved death, and he 
was consigned to the prison of the Inquisition together 
with the two companions of his wanderings. 

Once admitted to the dreaded dungeons of the Holy 
Office, a prisoner might languish for years, or his life 
might at any time end with the torture by which he would 
be induced to confess some real, or imaginary crime. 
Vasco di Gama did not abandon the hope of obtaining his 
release before his youthful days were over, and he was 
much cheered by a visit from Don Pedro, who questioned 
him closely about his last voyage. ‘The mariner was only 
her lips on his forehead, when she was startled by the 
too glad to show that his expectations were not visionary. 
He was permitted to have access to his papers, and 
amused himself by making a map of the West Coast of 
Africa. His captivity was further lightened by the pres- 
ence of his two slaves, who were allowed to wait upon 
him. Selika’s manner was always reserved, although she 
often gave a tender glance towards him when he was 
asleep, or absorbed in his dreams of conquest. Nelusko 
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disliked his master because he was one of the Christians, 
and because he had obtained favor in the eyes of Selika. 
Vasco was asleep one day, and Selika was about to press 
her lips on his forehead, when she was startled by the 
entrance of Nelusko. Hastily concealing herself behind 
one of the columns that supported the building overhead, - 
she watched the actions of her fellow slave, who was 
muttering to himself and approaching the unconscious 
sailor. Nelusko would have stabbed him as he lay, if she 
had not interposed and upbraided her fellow countryman 
with ingratitude; for did not Vasco buy Nelusko at her 
request that they two might not be parted, although he 
had to sell his jewels and his arms in order to effect the 
double purchase. Nelusko would not be appeased, for he 
had become jealous of the preference shown to the Chris- 
tion by his fair companion; and Selika was obliged to 
wake her master in order to save his life. As Vasco 
arose, the would-be assassin sheathed his dagger and left 
the spot; then, in order to conceal her anxiety and suffer- 
ing from his piercing gaze, Selika began to tell her master 
that she belonged to an immense island in the east, and 
she endeavored to point out its situation on the map. 
Vasco, delighted that his predictions were thus confirmed, 
called her his guardian angel, and told her that the great 
service she had rendered him would ever be remembered 
in his heart; and he threw his arms round her and gave 
her an affectionate kiss. At that moment Nelusko ushered 
in two visitors, Don Pedro and Inez; the latter had 
obtained the pardon and release of the prisoner, but was 
shocked at seeing Selika in his arms. Vasco, lest Inez 
should misinterpret the situation, said that he would make 
her a present of this slave, whom he had purchased in 
Africa. Don Pedro offered to buy both the slaves, and 
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astonished the navigator by informing him that the King 
had appointed himself, Don Pedro, commander of an 
expedition about to sail for the discovery of unknown 
lands in the East.. The wily Don had availed himself of 
all the information he could obtain from Vasco, and had 
turned it to his own advantage; and he had further per- 
suaded Inez that her lover was faithless, but that he might 
be saved if she would consent to marry the newly-ap- 
pointed governor, and sail with him for the unknown 
lands over which he was to rule. Then it was that Inez 
had given her hand to the Don before taking the pardon 
to her lover, who in truth had never wavered in his con- 
stancy towards her. 

Don Pedro and his bride sailed the same day, and the 
impetuous Vasco was not long in following with a vessel 
which he got fitted out for exploring purposes. Naviga- 
tion was slow in those days, and while the main expedi- 
tion was baffled in the triangle of calms near the coast, di 
Gama, by steering a bolder and more westerly course, 
managed to outstrip the Don and to round the dreaded 
Cape of Storms before him. Great was the surprise of 
Don Pedro and his explorers one day when it was 
reported that a strange sail was in sight, and that she bore 
the Portuguese flag. Soon after a boat pulled alongside, 
and Vasco di Gama stepped on board the galleon. He 
came to warn his countrymen of the dangers they might 
have to encounter, especially from treacherous natives, 
who would be likely to seize and plunder his ship. His 
warnings were derided, and he was goaded into owning 
that a regard for the safety of Inez had induced him to 
tender his advice to her husband. A quarrel ensued 
between the two commanders, which ended in Don Pedro 
ordering his rival to be secured to the mast and shot. His 
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life was saved by the intervention of Inez and Selika, who 
had witnessed the scene; their prayers having been 
unheeded, Selika drew a dagger and threatened to slay her 
mistress if he was not instantly released. Don Pedro 
spared his life, but refused to allow him to return to his 
vessel. The Don then ordered Selika to be bound, and 
severely scourged for having dared to lay hands on her 
mistress. While these events took place, a storm was ris- 
ing which by its violence would have caused a postpone- 
ment of the indignity about to be inflicted on Selika, if a 
new danger had not arisen. The galleon was surprised 
by Indians who climbed through the port holes in such 
numbers that the crew were overpowered after a gallant 
resistance. 

The fortunes of the Portuguese were changed in a 
few minutes, and the Indians recognized in the despised 
slaves, their beloved queen and her trusted minister. The 
galleon was towed ashore and permitted to go to pieces 
on the rocks, while the hapless Europeans were carried 
off prisoners. Selika allowed herself to be guided by the 
Brahmins, who convoked an assembly in order that she 
might receive anew the allegiance of her subjects, and at 
the same time promise to keep inviolate their ancient laws. 
Among these it was recorded that no foreigner should 
touch their shores and live; so the queen trembled for di 
Gama’s fate. ‘The latter, having been found in fetters, 
had been saved from the general massacre that had over- 
taken the officers and crew; but orders had been given 
that the prisoners should also perish, and that all the 
women should be left to repose under the machineel tree, 
the emanations from which cause a painless death. Vasco 
di Gama, ignorant of the fate of his companions, was led 
to a beautiful spot where he was to prepare for death. In 
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vain he appealed to the warriors to allow him to commu- 
nicate with the comrades on board his vessel, whose sails 
could still be seen in the offing, so that they might take 
to Portugal the news of his untimely end, and glorious 
discovery. His captors were inexorable, and he prepared 
for death, when Selika arrived to save him. This she 
could only do by declaring that he was one of their breth- 
ren, for she had been united to him during her captivity ; 
and she whispered to Nelusko that if Vasco should be 
doomed to death, she would not survive him. Nelusko 
unwillingly supported her statement, and the Portuguese 
discoverer was hailed by the assembled multitude as the 
husband of their queen. The chief Brahmin said that a 
tie of this kind contracted in foreign lands must be sol- 
emnly renewed. While preparations were made for the 
ceremony, Vasco found himself alone with this noble 
woman, who told him that his life being saved, he was, as 
a royal bridegroom, free as air, and might rejoin his 
friends whenever he liked. Visions of glory passed before 
the discoverer, but he wondered at his former insensibility 
to the affection of this bright creature who had done so 
much for him. Inez was dead, they had told him, and 
she had been the bride of another, whereas this charming 
queen would be all his own if he were to ask her. Is it 
surprising that he forgot the past, and threw glory aside, 
as he pressed Selika to be his wife? She told him that she 
would require all his love, and that he must renounce the 
memory of her who was now no more. Vasco assented 
to anything she required, and they were shortly summoned 
to pledge their vows before the altar. In the midst of the 
ceremony, a mournful strain was heard. It was the voice 
of Inez singing a hymn of farewell to the shores of Tagus. 
The bridegroom, who thought that she had already been 
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done to death, took it for a farewell sent from heaven, and 
was with difficulty prevented by a bevy of Indian maidens 
from rushing off to ascertain the meaning of the sounds 
of woe. 

When the ceremony was over, Vasco made an excuse 
to quit his bride for a few moments and hurried through 
the grounds in the direction whence he had heard those 
melancholy notes in his own language. He found Inez 
seated on the ground lamenting, like Jephthah’s daughter, 
her early death. He had scarcely time to assure himself 
that she really lived, and to hurry away, when Selika 
appeared and upbraided her with having arranged a meet- 
ing with her husband. Inez assured her that the encounter 
was a chance one, and that di Gama had told her that 
his life, faith and gratitude belonged now to her to whom 
he had just been united in the bonds of Hymen. A long 
and interesting conversation then took place between the 
two women, from which Selika was able to ascertain that 
Inez still loved Vasco with an undying love; she felt, too, 
that the latter had allowed his gratitude to draw him into 
the chains of matrimony, and that Inez would ever occupy 
the first place in his affections. She determined to restore 
them to each other and, as no Christian could marry while 
his first wife lived, she resolved to sacrifice herself in order 
to free her beloved Vasco. She called Nelusko to her, and 
told him to conduct them both on board the Portuguese 
vessel, and, when Vasco was about to sail—not before— 
to give him tablets, on which she had written her inten- 
tions. ‘Then when he had seen the vessel sail from their 
shores he might join her at the cape, where she would be 
watching the embarkation. Nelusko, nothing loth, 
departed, having previously warned his mistress to avoid 
the shade of the manchineel tree which grew on that 
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promontory. Selika had no intention of shunning the 
fatal tree. She intended to take leave of the world, and 
it was said that the vapors of this tree caused a pleasant 
delirium, ending in a painless death. She therefore 
watched the sails hoisted on board her husband’s ship, and 
then surrounded herself with the leaves and blossoms of 
the tree under which she lay, fell into a species of intoxi- 
cation which ended in a dreamless, eternal sleep. When 
Nelusko returned from his mission, he found his queen 
lying stiff and cold beneath the death-dealing foliage; 
determining to share her fate, the faithful Nelusko lay 
down beside his mistress, and was speedily overcome by 
the same mephitic exhalations which had ended the days 
of the unhappy Selika, 
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Figaro the barber was a very important personage 
in old Seville. He was constantly in demand, if not for 
one thing, for another. He shaved the men, provided 
wigs for aged, bled the apoplectic, furthered the love 
affairs of the young—in short, led a merry, bustling 
life. Nothing delighted him more than aiding the 
troubled course of true love to run smooth. Such a task 
called into play all his ingenuity and fertility of expedient. 
This made him a general favorite with the young people, 
who found in him an ever ready means of circumventing 
parents and guardians. His skill with razor and scissors 
gave him access to all the well-to-do houses in Seville. 
Thus he was always on hand to carry a surreptitious note 
or to deliver a secret message, and was never at a loss to 
devise means by which to triumph over the most untoward 
circumstances. 

Thus it was fortunate for Count Almaviva that he met 
the busy barber early one morning under the window of 
Rosina, the young ward of old Doctor Bartolo. A short 
time before the Count had seen her on the Prado and had 
fallen desperately in love with her. In the hope of making 
her acquaintance, he left his estate in the country and 
repaired to Seville. There he avoided his customary 
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haunts and went to an obscure inn, where he assumed the 
name of Lindor, and gave himself out as a student in 
order to disarm suspicion. He haunted the vicinity of 
- Doctor Bartolo’s house, but he soon found that his 
inamorata was closely guarded. The old man, indeed, 
cherished the plan of marrying her himself, and she was 
constantly attended either by him or his housekeeper, 
Bertha, a spiteful old woman who delighted in running 
counter to the young girl’s wishes on every possible occa- 
sion. Rosina had not failed to notice the Count in his 
frequent passing to and fro before the house. Behind her 
blinds she had marked the eager glances he gave her 
window and felt sure that it was for her sake that the 
handsome young stranger, whom she had seen at the 
Prado, showed such devotion to that particular neighbor- 
hood. She loathed her guardian and was ready to dare 
anything to escape from his power—but how communi- 
cate with her unknown admirer while so jealously 
watched ? 

The Count in his turn was in despair at being unable 
to catch no more than a few fugitive glances of his fair 
one. As for speech with her—that was plainly out of the 
question as matters were. As a last resort he brought 
musicians to her window and serenaded her at break of 
day; hoping that the music might attract her to her 
balcony, thus possibly affording him an opportunity of 
exchanging a few words with her. But in this hope he 
was deceived. There was no sign to show that the music 
had even been heard by anyone in the house. As he 
turned away in his disappointment after dismissing the 
players, he saw in the distance Figaro, who was already 
starting on his daily rounds. An inspiration struck the 
Count, He had noticed that the barber made daily visits to 
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the house to shave the old doctor, but had hitherto kept out 
of his way to avoid recognition ; he thought, Why not take 
him into his confidence and try to win him as inter- 
mediary? A few gold pieces would doubtless smooth the 
way. He acted upon the impulse and approached him. 
Figaro’s surprise was great when in the cloaked stranger 
who drew him under the portico of Bartolo’s house he 
recognized the Count, who was well known in Seville. He 
at once suspected a love-adventure, and was hardly sur- 
prised, when Almaviva disclosed the story of his passion 
for Doctor Bartolo’s ward, and was more than ready to 
promise him assistance. 

While they were still speaking together they heard 
the window above them open. Cautiously peering from 
their concealment, they saw Rosina, who had just stepped 
out on her balcony, a paper in her hand. She scarcely 
had time to give an anxious look up and down the street 
before her vigilant guardian also appeared. Glancing 
suspiciously at the paper she held, he enquired if it were 
a letter. At her demure reply that it only contained the 
words of an air from the opera of “The Useless Precau- 
tion,” he reached forward to take it from her. He was no 
match, however, for the artful girl. She held the paper 
loosely in her fingers and before he could touch it she had 
let it fall as if by accident. Then, pretending to be greatly 
dismayed, she leaned over the balcony as if to follow its 
course, and begged the vexed old man to hasten and 
recover it. Seeing the two watchers below, she put her 
finger on her lips with a meaning glance, while Bartolo 
clumisly turned and hurried down the stairs to capture 
the telltale bit of paper. Figaro, however, had possessed 
himself of it and was out of sight long before the old man 
reached the door. When he finally appeared below the 
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balcony his mischievous ward called down sweetly that 
it was of no use to search for it—the wind had blown it 
away. Angry and suspicious, yet unable to put his sus- 
picions into words, he sharply ordered her away from the 
window, and re-entered the house. 

The Count eagerly tore open the note which the cun- 
ning girl had dropped. She told him that his persistent 
attentions had awakened her curiosity; that her guardian 
would soon leave the house, and begged him to devise 
some means of seeing her at once. Almaviva turned to 
his companion and in his ardor promised him such rich 
reward in case he succeeded in introducing him into the 
closely guarded house that the dazzled barber declared 
himself ready to overcome all difficulties in the way. After 
thinking a moment, he announced his scheme. It was 
that the Count disguise himself as a soldier and apply for 
admission to Bartolo’s house on the pretence of being 
billeted upon him. This was made possible by the expected 
arrival that very day of a regiment commanded by a 
friend of the Count. In addition, Figaro suggested that 
his patron feign drunkenness, on the plea that Bartolo 
would be less apt to be suspicious of one who appeared 
to be overcome with wine. The plan met the Count’s 
hearty approval, and the pair separated to carry it into 
effect. 

Doctor Bartolo, after commanding his ward to keep 
aloof from the balcony, left the house to consult with Don 
Basilio, his crony and Rosina’s singing master, about his 
coming marriage. Basilio was an old gossip and busy- 
body. He knew everyone’s business, and in some way 
had learned of Almaviva’s presence in town and of his 
admiration for his pupil. He startled his friend by 
informing him that the lover of his bride-elect had come 
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to Seville. Bartolo resolved to look after his ward with 
even greater vigilance. The malicious musician suggested 
calumny as a means of getting rid of the inconvenient 
nobleman—the invention of some disgraceful story which 
should cover him with shame and force him to leave the 
city in confusion. 

In the meantime, Figaro, as habitué, found no 
difficulty in entering the house in the absence of the 
master, and lost no time in acquainting the eager girl 
with the assumed name of her unknown lover—Almaviva 
wished to woo her as Lindor, the poor student—and the 
steps he was taking to gain admission to her. She gave 
him a second note for the Count, and scarcely had he left 
the house before her guardian returned, in no amiable 
frame of mind. ‘The unwelcome news which he had 
received from Basilio made him doubly suspicious. He 
overwhelmed her with questions as to her occupations 
during his absence. When he could seize upon nothing 
to justify his suspicions he declared that he did not believe 
her assumption of innocence, and sternly announced his 
determination henceforth to lock her up in her room when 
he was obliged to be out of the house. 

Just then a heavy knock outside brought Bertha, the 
housekeeper, to the door, full of curiosity to know who 
could be intruding upon them by such an unwonted dis- 
turbance. The Count in uniform staggered into the room, 
and after searching in all his pockets, finally drew forth a 
paper which purported to be an order on Doctor Bartolo 
for lodging. Rosina’s sharp eyes soon penetrated his 
disguise, and while her enraged guardian was reading the 
supposed billet the lovers managed to exchange letters 
under his very nose. In vain the perplexed Bartolo 
sought to get rid of his unwelcome guest by showing him 
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a paper of exemption from the duty of providing military 
quarters. ‘The pretended soldier grew more and more 
noisy and disorderly and positively refused to leave. 
Figaro, who entered at this juncture, added to the general 
confusion by taking side against the intruder, who vocifer- 
ously resented the interference of the newcomer. In the 
midst of the hubbub, which had grown to alarming pro- 
portions, a loud knocking was heard at the street door, 
and a commanding voice bade them open in the name of 
the law. Doctor Bartolo, awe-struck, hastened below and 
admitted an officer who, with a body of armed men, 
gravely entered the room where the wranglers, now 
reduced to silence, awaited the outcome of this interrup- 
tion. The captain severely demanded the reason of the 
scandalous uproar which had aroused the entire neigh- 
borhood. Bartolo complained that the fault lay with the 
drunken soldier who had forced his way into the house, 
and had insisted upon quarters there, notwithstanding 
that he had been shown an order of exemption from the 
municipality, which the aggrieved householder produced 
for inspection. The would-be lodger was so plainly in 
the wrong that he was at once placed under arrest. Seeing 
that further persistence was useless, the Count drew the 
officer aside, and with a dignity strangely contrasting with 
his bearing of a few moments ago, whispered his real 
name, at the same time displaying the order of the 
Grandees of Spain, which he wore under his uniform. 
The man thereupon made a low bow and immediately 
retired with his subordinates. Almaviva, realizing that 
his present scheme was blocked, then quietly’ withdrew, 
leaving the worthy Bartolo in a state of stupefaction over 
the surprising effect of a few whispered words. When 
he came to himself, though he did not suspect the identity 
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of the disguised soldier, he had no doubt that it was an 
emissary of the Count, and determined to redouble his 
precautions and to hasten his marriage by all possible 
means. 

Figaro, however, was by no means at the end of his 
resources. Knowing that it was the day for Rosina’s 
lesson with Basilio, he procured a costume similar to that 
of the singing master for the Count, who, thus attired, in 
a long black gown and a shovel hat, that very afternoon 
again presented himself before Doctor Bartolo. He 
explained that Don Basilio was ill and therefore unable 
to give the lesson, and had sent him, Don Alonzo, his 
pupil, to take his place. To allay all suspicion, he gave 
Bartolo the note which Rosina had written that morning, 
accounting for its possession by the plausible story that 
Count Almaviva had come to the same inn where he was 
stopping, and that he had found it by accident. He sug- 
gested that it be used to awaken Rosina’s jealousy; she 
could be told that the Count had given it to his mistress— 
no doubt this news would induce her to renounce him. 
The old man was delighted at the suggestion, and gleefully 
summoned his ward to present her to her new teacher. He 
then settled himself comfortably in his easy chair to listen 
to the lesson. 

This was by no means what the lovers desired. For- 
tunately for them, his attention was just then diverted by 
Figaro, who came at his customary hour to shave the 
master of the house. He demurred not a little at the 
interruption, but the barber refused to come at another 
hour, pleading press of business as excuse, and Bartolo 
was forced to yield. 

He insisted on remaining in the room, however, and 
sent Figaro into his chamber for the necessary utensils. 
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The quick-witted barber was by no means averse to this; 
it gave him the opportunity of abstracting from the old 
man’s bunch of keys, which he gave him in order to enter 
the room, the key to the window opening upon the 
balcony, which, as will be seen, played no small part in 
his schemes. 

Everything seemed to be going well, when all were 
startled by the unexpected appearance of Don Basilio, the 
supposed sick man. Doctor Bartolo tore himself from 
the restraining hands of the barber, and hastened to greet 
his astonished friend with eager inquiries about his health, 
at the same time reproving him for his imprudence in not 
keeping his bed when so ill. Before the dazed music 
teacher could reply, Figaro took up the cue and urged 
him to go home at once. He warned him that he risked 
his life by being abroad in such a precarious state of 
health. The Count, on the other side, quietly slipped a 
purse into his hand. This made it clear to the mystified 
Basilio that for some reason his room was more desirable 
than his company. He suspected that the wily barber and 
the disguised musician intended playing a trick on his 
patron, but with such a persuasive argument in his hand, 
he meekly allowed himself to be pushed from the room. 

Doctor Bartolo again yielded to Figaro’s ministra- 
tions, while the lovers, under cover of a pretended lesson, 
planned an elopement for that very night. Figaro and 
the Count were to be in waiting shortly before midnight. 
By means of the abstracted key the house could be entered 
and Rosina could escape by a ladder from the balcony. 
In the meantime Bartolo grew suspicious of so much 
whispering and so little music at the piano. Despite 
Figaro’s efforts to detain him, he rose from his chair and 
stealthily approached the absorbed pair, He heard enough 
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of their conversation to convince him that he was being 
duped, and with an explosion of anger burst upon them. 
He ordered Rosina to her room and commanded the Count 
and his ally to leave the house. There was nothing for 
the plotters to do but to obey, and the old doctor was left 
apparent victor. 

Basilio’s curiosity was too strongly excited to allow 
him to remain quietly at home, notwithstanding the golden 
inducement he had received to play the invalid. Hence it 
was that in the evening, while Bartolo was still fuming 
over the latest evidences of his ward’s duplicity, his old 
crony broke in upon him. He augmented Bartolo’s appre- 
hensions by confiding to him his belief that the false Don 
Alonzo, who was utterly unknown to him, was none other 
than Count Almaviva himself. The agitated old man saw 
that strong measures were necessary, if he were to secure 
his bride. Giving his friend the key to the house, he 
begged him to hasten to the notary, late as it was, and 
bring him, together with the necessary papers, so that the 
marriage contract might be signed at once. ‘Then he 
bethought himself of Rosina’s note, which the disguised 
singing master had given him. Calling the pouting girl 
from her room, he greeted her with a hypocritical air of 
compassion. He assured her that Don Alonzo and the 
barber were playing her false; that their intention was to 
deliver her to Count Almaviva. In proof of his words he 
produced her note, which he declared had been given by 
Almaviva himself to Don Alonzo. 

Carried away by the supposed treachery of her 
lover, whom she only knew by the name of Lindor, the 
indignant girl disclosed the plan of the proposed elope- 
ment. Bartolo, chuckling at the thought that at last he 
had defeated the plot against his peace, implored her to 
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lock herself in her room while he went out to seek assist- 
ance against the intriguants. If they attempted to enter 
his house he declared that he would have them arrested 
as thieves. 

The night was stormy and tempestuous, but neither 
storm nor tempest prevented the count and Figaro from 
keeping their appointment—indeed, the wind and rain 
aided them in gaining admission through the balcony 
window unobserved. 

Much to their amazement, Rosina, whose anger had 
grown no less by nursing over Lindor’s betrayal of her 
confidence, greeted them with a flood of reproaches. 
When, however, she accused the supposed Lindor of 
treachery in plotting to deliver her to Count Almaviva, 
the mystery was explained. Falling at her feet, the count 
sued for pardon in his own name; he explained the 
imbroglio, and the delighted girl was only too happy to 
renew her faith in him once more. 

They then moved to the window, intent upon making 
their escape, but to their consternation, found that the 
ladder which was to aid them in their descent from the 
balcony had been removed. To add to their confusion, 
two persons appeared in the street below. One drew a 
key from his pocket, and unlocking the door, they entered 
the house. A moment later they were heard mounting 
the stairs, directing their steps to the room in which the 
disconcerted trio were imprisoned. As they entered 
Figaro recognized them as Don Basilio and the notary. 
His ready wit at once suggested an escape from their 
difficulty. He had previously arranged with the notary 
to draw up a contract of marriage between his niece and 
Count Almaviva. The barber, in reality, possessed no 
niece; his design had been for Rosina to play that part in 
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order to facilitate her marriage with the count. He now 
approached the notary and inquired if he had the paper 
with him. The official answered, “Yes,” and drew it 
from his pocket. At this the barber presented Rosina and 
the count as the parties to the contract, and they lost no 
time in signing the paper which made them one. Basilio, 
it is true, was alarmed at Figaro’s audacity and attempted 
to protest, but the count soon silenced him. Furtively 
displaying a pistol, he took a valuable ring from his finger 
and slipped it into the hand of the alarmed maestro. With 
two such potent arguments in favor of silence, the meddle- 
some musician saw that discretion was the better part of 
valor and allowed affairs to take their course. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open; Doctor Bartolo 
appeared on the threshold, followed by a guard of armed 
men. Pointing to the count and Figaro, he denounced 
them as thieves and housebreakers, and demanded their 
instant arrest. The officer of the guard advanced, but 
Almaviva met him with calm dignity. He revealed his 
name and rank and the fact of his marriage to Dr. 
Bartolo’s ward. At this the man retired. Bartolo stood 
aghast. He saw that he had been outwitted. He realized 
the ridiculous position in which he stood, and wisely 
determined to make the best of it. He bravely stepped 
forward and gave his blessing to the newly-wedded pair. 

“What is done is done,” he added philosophically. 
“Go in peace and may heaven bless you.” 

And thus Count Almaviva won his bride. 


WILLIAM TELL. 


(Guillaume Tell). 
GioacHINo ANTONIO Rossini (1792-1868). 


Produced in Paris, 1829. 


The inhabitants of mountainous countries have a 
great love for freedom. Circassians, the Highlanders of 
Scotland, the hill tribes of Chrysé or Hindostan, and last 
but by no means least, the Swiss, all these value their 
independence, or have fought to maintain it. The Swiss 
nation, which is to-day a flourishing republic in the centre 
of Europe, has seen invading armies march through her 
rugged passes, and has had many a struggle to achieve 
her freedom. ‘Traces of these struggles are still to be 
seen: and the three-fold language of the country owes 
something to the powerful neighbors Italy, France and 
Germany, either or all of which might have absorbed 
Helvetia if the inhabitants had not been willing to fight 
for their liberty. The Swiss were not always successful 
in throwing off the yoke of foreigners. At the time when 
our story opens the greater part of their country was in 
possession of the Austrians, who had lately sent Gessler 
to rule over the province. The new Governor, a man of 
tyrannical nature, came determined to rule the Swiss with 
a strong hand; and as he was assisted by numerous troops, _ 
and had been instructed to subdue the mountaineers as 
he best could, he had no fear of being called to account 
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for any acts of oppression. Some of the Swiss had even 
thought of taking service with the Austrians. Among 
the number, young Arnold, son of the well-known 
patriarch, Melchtal, had been induced by love to contem- 
plate entering the army of Austria. During one of those 
storms which are common in the Alps in the winter he 
had chanced to save the life of Matilda, a daughter of the 
House of Hapsbourgh. An avalanche had swept over 
and buried a party of travellers, among whom was this 
princess. She happened to be near to the edge of the mass 
of snow, but was helpless to extricate herself, until the 
strong arm of Arnold, (who had been within sight of the 
catastrophe) drew her from what would have proved her 
winding-sheet. This beautiful princess, who was a sister 
of Gessler, often thought with gratitude of her narrow 
escape from death, and of her gallant preserver; while 
he did not cease to dream of the maiden he would fain 
have won, but who was so far removed from him by her 
high birth, and the fact of her relationship to the oppressor 
of his country. 

One bright summer morning a party of peasantry 
were assembled by the Lake of the Four Cantons. The 
road by which they had come appeared to end there, for 
a torrent was seen dashing down before them. Any one 
wishing to proceed farther would have to cross the raging 
waters, and land on some slippery rocks in order to reach 
the only path on the opposite side; for there was no pass- 
age by the lake shore. The people were assembled in 
order to celebrate in their simple manner a double wed- 
ding. Among those present on this occasion were Tell, 
his wife Edwidge, and their only son, a bright stripling 
called Jemmy. William Tell’s name was as well known 
among his own countrymen as that of Robin Hood in 
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“Merrie England.” Marvellous tales were told of the 
skill of this archer; and no one doubted that he could 
lodge one arrow after another within a three inch circle 
at a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. That morning 
Tell was brooding over the wrongs of his country and 
indulging in dreams of freedom, while a fisherman in his 
boat on the lake sang to himself of love. The wedding 
party was as yet incomplete, for the venerable Melchtal 
with his son and several others was expected to come 
down from the mountains, and had promised to let them 
hear when they should arrive within hail. Swiss cows, 
when they have been feeding in hidden glens and difficult 
places, often could not be found towards evening, not- 
withstanding the distinctive neck-bells which they wear, 
much less could they be driven in; but they can be called. 
A few notes on the horn, a simple air known as the rang 
des vaches, reminds them that milking time has come. 
This national tune was heard that morning on the moun- 
tains as a signal that Arnold and his father, accompanied 
by a number of peasants, were descending, and they soon 
joined the others on the lake shore. Edwidge told the 
patriarch that they had been only waiting for his blessing ; 
and Tell invited them all to take shelter from the heat of 
the day in the hospitable dwelling where he had hitherto 
concealed himself and those dear to him from the search 
of his enemies. After conducting the party to his hut. 
he returned to seek Arnold, who had remained listening 
to the sound of some hunters in the distance, and was 
thinking of his lady-love. Tell reproached him with want 
of patriotism, while the poor fellow, half distracted with 
love of his country on.the one hand, and for the sister of 
his country’s tyrant on the other, knew not how to answer 
him. William tried to rouse Arnold to join him in rising 
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against the Austrians, but broke off his arguments on the 
return of the bridal procession. Melchtal then blessed the 
two married couples, and addressed them much in the 
same way that a pastor of the Swiss national church is 
wont to address a bride and bridegroom at the present 
day, except that he was perhaps more patriotic in his 
speech when he said, “Remember, my children, that the 
soil on which you were born demands defenders and 
guardians as the result of your nuptials; from you 
Helvetia expects her supporters.” 

The quiet enjoyment of the day was interrupted by 
the approach of a hunting party known to be Gessler’s, 
whose horns were heard quite near; and later by the 
appearance in their midst of a Swiss shepherd named 
Leuthold, in a state of fear and exhaustion, and armed 
with a blood-stained hatchet. This unhappy man ex- 
plained that in defence of his daughter he had slain an 
Austrian soldier, who had striven to carry her off by 
force; and he asked his fellow-countrymen to save him. 
The fisherman, who alone had a boat there, refused to 
face the dangers of the torrent; but Teil, who came up at 
the moment, hurried Leuthold into the boat, and skilfully 
conveyed him across to the woodland path on the other 
side of the river. This was done only just in time, for 
Rodolph, captain of the Austrian guards, was close at 
hand. Finding that he was cut off from his prey by the 
raging torrent, Rodolph seized old Melchtal, as the most 
responsible looking person present, and ordered that the 
neighboring villages should be given over to fire and 
sword. 

Towards evening of the same day the hunters had 
halted to rest and examine the trophies of the chase. 
Princess Matilda, who had accompanied the party, now 
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seized the opportunity of stealing away from the others, 
and looking around her. The image of Arnold was ever 
present in her memory, and she fancied that she had seen 
him that day, following in the distance. Her eyes had not 
deceived her: scarcely had she emerged from the dark 
forest into the moonlight when he about whom she had 
been thinking, made his appearance, and asked pardon 
for having followed her. “It is easy to pardon a mutual 
fault,’ she said. “I was expecting you.” Arnold said 
that he was ready to obey her commands in anything, even 
were she to bid him banish himself from the light of her 
eyes, leave Helvetia and his father, and meet death in a 
foreign land. The princess owned that she had a sincere 
regard for him, and bade him gain fresh laurels in the 
field of glory, so that, when he became famous, he might 
aspire to her hand. Arnold joyfully accepted this ordeal, 
and they were indulging in mutual protestations of love, 
when the sound of footsteps approaching was heard, and 
the princess hastened to conceal herself. She was not 
quick enough to escape the keen eyes of William Tell 
who came up accompanied by a friend named Walter. Tell 
reproached Arnold with being in correspondence with the 
enemies of Helvetia. Arnold told him of his attachment 
to Matilda, and in answer to the question, “Do you love 
Switzerland?” informed his friends that he intended to 
leave the land where hatred, discord and fear dwelt. Tell 
asked him if he would be prepared to take up arms in 
defence of Gessler at a time when the whole country 
would be plunged in strife. He replied that the desire 
of renown alone called him to arms. Walter then under- 
took to make known to him the latest tragedy. That 
morning after Tell had saved the wretched Leuthold from 
the vengeance of the Austrian soldiers, at the very time 
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when he, Arnold, was following the hunting party, the 
tyrant had caused old Melchtal to be put to death. 

As the story of his father’s murder was related, 
thoughts of love were banished from Arnold’s mind by 
thirst for vengeance, and he cried in agony, “What shall iL 
do?” ‘Tell endeavored to restrain his passion and prom- 
ised him vengeance. It was a great moment when these 
three men, Tell, Arnold, and Walter, united by the com- 
mon bonds of love of their country and hatred of the op- 
pressor, resolved to liberate Helvetia. Tell, who possessed 
many of the qualities which fit men for command, had 
sent secret messengers throughout the three nearest can- 
tons, urging his countrymen to assemble at nightfall on 
the spot where he, Arnold and Walter now were. They 
were to arm themselves with any implements they could 
lay their hands on, and were to move quietly to the place 
appointed for a rendezvous. Accordingly, as the dark- 
ness increased, the people of Untervald arrived with 
cautiotis footsteps: then came the inhabitants of Schwytz, 
more noisily, and signalling their approach by the sound 
of a trumpet: last came the contingent from Uri across 
the lake, “that their footsteps might leave no trace; as 
Tell explained to those who had arrived first. Tell having 
thus succeeded in assembling representatives of the Swiss 
families dwelling in three Cantons, proceeded to admin- 
ister to all present an oath which reminds one of the curses 
that accompanied the preparation of the fiery cross in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. All declared themselves ready 
to conquer or die in the defence of their country. In the 
face of heaven they swore by their honor, by their great 
wrongs, by their forefathers and by their misfortunes to 
destroy the oppressor. If there existed among them a 
coward, might he be deprived of the light of the sun; 
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might his prayers remain unheard; and when his earthly 
career came to an end, might the earth refuse a grave to 
his remains. The dawn of the coming summer day 
lighted up a deep valley in the Ruth mountains where 
were banded together a small army of hardy Swiss pre- 
pared to give freedom to their beloved country or to perish 
in the attempt. 

Arnold Melchtal, having decided to take his part in 
the liberation of the country, felt bound to make known 
to. the Princess Matilda his new resolve, and he therefore 
sent a message requesting her to accord him a final inter- 
view in a retired spot of the canton of Uri which he was 
able to indicate. She came, and was at once struck with 
his altered appearance. “Heavens!” she exclaimed, “why 
are you so disturbed? Is this the tender farewell I was 
led to expect?” “No,” he replied, “I remain. Honor has 
imposed upon me the duty of avenging my father’s death. 
I long for blood and revenge. This is my only thought. 
From henceforth I renounce glory, honor, love, even thy- 
self, Matilda!’ Then he told her of his father’s assassina- 
tion, and asked if she knew at whose instigation the deed 
had been done. The unhappy maiden saw that the gulf 
between them was now wider than ever, and she bade 
him obey the dictates of duty, since it was no longer law- 
ful for him to think of her. She would pass her wretched 
days far from the object of her affections, whose image 
would ever remain graven on her heart. Arnold was so 
agitated by this parting scene that a confused noise, which 
was audible in the adjacent town, startled him and made 
him attribute it to some fresh atrocity of Gessler. Ma- 
tilda told him that it was probably due to a military festi- 
val, and advised him to fly from the neighborhood. Her 
lover was in a mood to brave any number of soldiers, but 
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was iriduced to adopt her prudent counsel. The lady had 
been quite right in her surmise, for her brother was at 
that time occupied in arranging a display by which he 
hoped to bring the country people more fully under sub- 
jection. The governor’s castle was at Altorf, an import- 
ant town near the Lake of the Four Cantons. The 
traveller of the present day gets a flying glimpse of Altorf 
on his way from Lucerne to the St. Gothard tunnel. Gess- 
ler had invited the neighboring peasants to a festival, and 
had caused his cap of office to be conspicuously displayed 
on a pole in the market-place. Every one who passed by 
was to bow before the symbol of his authority, and there 
were plenty of troops present to see that the order was 
obeyed: should any one refuse compliance, he would be 
dealt with as a rebel. One haughty head alone refused to 
bow that morning. It was William Tell, who, with his 
son, was passing through the market-place. He was 
immediately seized by the soldiers and brought before the 
governor who was seated on a chair of state. Gessler 
inquired the name of the man who had ventured to dis- 
obey his orders. The captain of the guard recognized in 
the offender the Swiss who had saved Leuthold from his 
pursuit, and from his bold bearing, guessed him to be 
William Tell. Gessler ordered the formidable archer 
to be arrested, and his bow and quiver were taken from 
him. Seeing that he was in the power of the tyrant, Tell, 
in an under tone, gave instructions to the boy to go to his 
mother, and ask her to light the beacons, so as to hasten 
the signal for the projected rising. Gessler caused the 
boy to be detained, and having learnt that he was Tell’s 
only son, proposed to test the archer’s skill by placing an 
apple on the lad’s head as a mark for the archer to shoot at. 
Tell refused a trial in which the slightest trepidation on 
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his part might make him the executioner of his own son. 
On this refusal being made known to Gessler, he ordered 
that the son should be put to death. The boy then begged 
his father to recall to mind his skill, and urged him to 
make the required display of it. The famous archer was 
now about to submit to a cruel test, but he no longer 
shrank from it, being supported by the knowledge of his 
own skill, and the sight of Jemmy’s courage. The soldiers 
brought him his weapons, and, while selecting one arrow 
for the trial, Tell contrived to secrete a second in his hunt- 
ing shirt, intending to lodge it in the tyrant’s heart if his 
shot should prove fatal to his offspring. The lad knelt 
down steadily, turning his eyes heavenward in order that 
they might not interfere with his father’s aim; a soldier 
balanced an apple on his bare head; Tell prepared his 
bow, threw a glance at the cruel faces around him, felt 
that his second arrow was ready for use, and then drew 
his bow: the arrow flew straight to its mark amidst the 
shouts of the assembled multitude. Jemmy ran to his 
father, whose agitation was so great that he fell fainting 
to the ground, and the arrow he had concealed about his 
person was discovered. Tell, on coming to himself, 
avowed the purpose for which he had concealed it, and 
Gessler was so alarmed at his narrow escape, that he 
ordered the execution of both father and son. The 
Princess Matilda hearing of these strange events, made 
her appearance, and prayed Gessler to revoke the cruel 
sentence. Her brother refused, and she then, in the 
emperor’s name, demanded that the boy’s life should be 
spared. The tyrant still refused, and she was obliged to 
flee from the tumult without having effected any good; 
while Tell and Jemmy were loaded with chains, and 
removed to await the hour appointed for their death, 
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Ill news flies apace, and it was not long before Arnold 
became aware of his friend’s imprisonment and approach- 
ing fate. Arnold summoned all the revolted Swiss to 
meet him forthwith at his own place. While awaiting 
their arrival he visited his father’s cottage, which had not 
been entered since the old man’s murder. The sight of 
this deserted building, where he had passed the happy 
days of childhood, served. to increase his desire for ven- 
geance, and as soon as he had collected a sufficient force 
he set out for Altorf. The mountaineers under the leader- 
ship of Arnold Melchtal burst like a torrent on the forces 
of Gessler, and gained a complete victory, in which the 
tyrant was slain. The first care of the patriots was to 
release their beloved Tell and his son; they found the 
former in chains and alone, the Princess Matilda having 
managed to effect the boy’s escape; and Tell soon joined 
the band of Swiss who had taken up arms. On the death - 
of Gessler, Matilda had to make a momentous decision 
as to her future. She determined to quit courts forever, 
and to join her fortunes to those of the patriots who were 
assembled in sight of the Alpine peaks and glaciers of their 
liberated country. 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


(Lucia di Lammermoor.) 
Gaetano DonizeTri (1797-1848). 
Produced in Naples, 1835. 


Edgar of Ravenswood was the last scion of a noble 
Scottish family. He had seen little by little his posses- 
sions pass into the hands of Henry Ashton, a grasping, 
unscrupulous neighbor, until all that he could call his 
own was a ruined, only half-inhabitable castle, where he 
dwelt with a single devoted servant. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the feeling between the two men was one 
of the bitterest enmity. It was during the seventeenth 
century, when Scotland was a hot-bed of sedition, and 
Ashton was one of the most ardent plotters against the 
government. At the period of which we write the plans 
of the conspirators were not prosperous, and they found 
themselves in danger of betrayal. Ashton saw that his 
only hope of evading suspicion was in the marriage of 
his sister Lucy to Arthur, laird of Bucklaw, who was 
high in the favor of the government. Arthur had wooed 
the girl, but, gentle and yielding in nature as she was, she 
had displayed an unaccountable reluctance in giving him 
a definite answer. She met her brother’s harsh reproofs 
on the score of her hesitation with the plea that her grief 
over their mother’s recent death rendered her averse to 
all thought of love and marriage. For awhile he sullenly 
acquiesced in this delay, but as time went on she seemed 
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no more disposed to listen to Bucklaw’s suit. His danger 
grew pressing ; several circumstances, slight in themselves, 
aroused his suspicion that another lover stood in Buck- 
law’s way. He had her watched by one of his followers, 
and his suspicion was confirmed. Not only did Lucy in 
her long and solitary walks meet a lover, but to Ashton’s 
unutterable fury he proved to be none other than his 
implacable enemy, Edgar of Ravenswood. 

He passionately reproached his sister with treachery 
to her family, and commanded her to give up all hope of 
a union with Ravenswood and prepare to marry Bucklaw 
at once. ‘To his amazement the usually timid, shrinking 
girl defied him. Ravenswood had just been called to 
France on an important political mission. Before he left 
the lovers had sworn eternal constancy, and had 
exchanged rings in token of mutual fidelity. No one, she 
declared, could release her from the vow she had made, 
save he himself. Threats and menaces failed to move 
her. She displayed all the obstinacy of gentle natures, and 
Ashton, fearing that Bucklaw might learn the true state 
of affairs, was obliged to desist from open means in gain- 
ing his end. Through spies the lovers’ correspondence 
was intercepted, and then, when Lucy’s fears were roused 
to the highest pitch by the complete cessation of news from 
Ravenswood, her brother showed her a skilfully forged 
letter, purporting to be his, which convinced her of his 
falsity. While, heartbroken, she gazed at the lying lines 
which she could not doubt were written by one who had 
betrayed her, Ashton disclosed his dangerous position. 
He adjured her to save hirn from the scaffold by marry- 
ing Bucklaw without delay; otherwise, his doom was 
certain. He sought to touch her pride by appealing to her 
to show the traitor that she could rise above his heartless 
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abandonment—in short, he played his cards so well that 
the agonized girl, hardly conscious of what she did, 
yielded to his wishes. Bucklaw, overjoyed at the sudden 
fruition of his hopes, was in no mood to criticise the grief- 
stricken demeanor of his bride, assured as he was by his 
prospective brother-in-law that it was due only to sorrow 
at the loss of a dearly-loved parent. 

Ravenswood, in the meantime, was no less disquieted 
than Lucy by the abrupt cessation of their correspond- 
ence. Through friends in Scotland some rumors of the 
proposed marriage reached his ears. Incredulous, he 
nevertheless determined to leave France on the instant in 
order to protect his betrothed from the machinations of 
her brother, who, he was persuaded, was at the bottom 
of these reports. By forced travel he reached the castle, 
as chance would have it, at the very hour fixed for the 
signing of the marriage contract. A large company was 
assembled in the great hall; Lucy, pale, and trembling in 
every limb, had just affixed an almost illegible signature 
to the fatal paper, when the outer doors were suddenly 
flung open, and to the consternation of all—Edgar of 
Ravenswood stood on the threshold. In a moment he 
recognized the signification of the scene before him. 
Ashton and Bucklaw drew their swords and sprang for- 
ward to meet the bold intruder, but old Bide-the-Bent, the 
family chaplain, placed himself before them and implored 
then to refrain from violence; turning to the: newcomer 
he bade him announce his mission and then depart in 
peace- 

Unheeding the black scowls and muttered threats 
which greeted him on every side, Ravenswood slowly 
advanced, his eyes fixed sternly upon the cowering form 
of the bride, who at his entrance had fallen almost lifeless 
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into a large chair by the table, on which lay the contract. 
Lifting the paper, he pomted to the incriminating signa- 
ture, and in a voice choked with emotion asked if she had 
written it. As she hesitated, he demanded still more 
passionately if the signature were hers. Upon her almost 
inaudible reply in the affirmative, he hastily drew from his 
finger the ring she had given him and laid it on the table 
as token that all was now over between them. She in her 
turn fumbled helplessly with her hand, until, dazed, she 
finally gained possession of the ring she wore, and not 
daring to look up, timidly handed it to him. In a sudden 
access of fury, he caught it roughly from her feeble grasp 
and dashed it upon the floor. With a low cry she hid her 
face in her hands. Ashton rushed forward panting to 
avenge the insult offered his sister. He was eagerly fol- 
lowed by all the hot-headed of the company and only the 
authority of Bide-the-Bent sufficed to quell what bade 
fair to be a bloody conflict. Edgar faced his foes with 
apparent indifference, and when a semblance of peace 
was restored, yielded to the old chaplain’s pleadings and 
- departed. 

Lucy had fallen fainting into her old nurse’s arms 
as Edgar disdainfully left her presence. She was revived 
with great difficulty, and after the marriage ceremony 
was led, pale and mute, to the bridal apartment. Though 
none suspected it, her poor brain had given way under 
the shock of her lover’s return and the knowledge that 
she had been betrayed into seeming faithlessness to him. 
Watching her chance, she managed to secrete a dagger 
belonging to her brother, and as Bucklaw, who had been 
persuaded by Ashton that her engagement to Ravenswood 
had been merely a girlish entanglement, entered the room 
she fell upon him with the fury of a maniac. Taken 
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unawares, the luckless bridegroom had no opportunity of 
defending himself. Before his outcries could bring assist- 
ance a fatal blow had been struck, and the affrighted ser- 
vants found him on the threshold, mortally wounded, while 
“his unconscious murderess terrified the wedding guests 
by her sudden appearance, wild and distraught, in their 
midst. Her mania, appeased by the death of its victim, 
soon lost violence. Haunted by phantoms and memories 
of the past, she passed into a delirium from which death 
soon happily released her. 

That night Ravenswood vainly endeavored to find 
relief from the torturing flood of recollections which 
assailed him by a restless wandering through the long 
deserted burial-ground where his ancestors had long since 
mouldered to dust. How ardently he longed to take his 
place among them; life to him had become the charnel- 
house, in the grave alone was peace and security from 
treachery and betrayal. His bitter musing was inter- 
rupted by the sound of passers-by. They were evidently 
guests returning from the wedding festivities. As they 
drew nearer he heard them speak of Lucy in tones of 
terror and agitation. Involuntarily he sprang forward 
and accosted them, overpowered by a vague feeling of 
horror. Transfixed he listened to the whole dreadful 
story: Lucy’s insanity, her murderous attack on Bucklaw, 
his death, and her delirium in which she vainly called 
upon her lover for succor. He understood for the first 
the mystery of their separation ; he saw that she had been 
the dupe of an unscrupulous brother, and his heart bled 
at the thought of the agony the gentle creature must have 
endured to have been driven to such a deed. Just then 
the solemn toll of a bell rang through the air. Carried 
to desperation at the thought that it announced the passing 
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away of her from whom he had been divided by malice 
and hatred, he seized his dagger, and before the sympa- 
thizing bystanders divined his purpose he had buried it in 
his heart, 


MIGNON. 
CHaRLES AMBROISE THOMAS (1811-1896). 
Produced in Paris, 1866. 


The minstrel whose story it is intended to tell the 
reader was a man past middle age and meanly clad, whose 
intellect had been disordered by some bygone shock. His 
speech proclaimed him to be an Italian, but none of his 
chance acquaintances knew any more of him than that he 
called himself Lothario, and that he was in the habit of 
travelling on foot from place to place seeking something 
which he had lost. He had been leading this vagrant 
kind of life for years, when on one occasion he found 
himself hospitably received by the people who were 
refreshing themselves at a country inn in Germany. 

Among those who happened to be present were a 
party of actors, including the lively and beautiful Filina, 
and her constant attendant Laertes. Soon after Lothario 
had made friends with the townspeople, a troop of gipsies 
arrived. The chief of the gipsies was a rough fellow 
named Giarno, who could do a few juggling tricks, and 
who went about in an old caravan from fair to fair 
wherever he was likely to pick up a few coppers. His 
chief attraction was a slight and lovely girl, whose grace- 
ful dances never failed to extract a contribution from 
each bystander. When the van arrived at this inn, she 
was very weary, and lay asleep on the straw within. She 
was rudely awakened by Giarno, who had promised the 
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company to show them the famous egg-dance. Filina asked 
him what hapless being he was waking; was it a 
girl or a lad? “My lady,” answered the gipsy, “it is 
neither boy, girl, nor woman; it is Mignon” (the darling). 
So saying he raised the mantle that covered her, and there 
was a general laugh at his feeble joke. This laughter 
was the first sound that met the ears of Mignon; and 
thinking that.everybody mocked her, she refused to dance. 
When Giarno threatened her with the stick, the stranger 
minstrel rose to protect her. The burly mountebank 
pushed him aside, and was about to chastise Mignon, 
when another champion appeared in her defence. It was 
a young student named Guglielmo, who was making the 
grand tour (as it was then called), and who drew his 
pistol and threatened to shoot Giarno if he said another 
word. Filina handed the gipsy some money to recom- 
pense him for the loss of his Mignon’s services ; while the 
latter divided her bouquet of wild flowers into two parts, 
and gave one to each of her protectors. The actresses 
shortly withdrew, and Laertes introduced himself to 
Guglielmo. This he did at the request of Filina, who 
was an arrant flirt and desired to make a conquest of the 
handsome stranger. 

‘Laertes said enough about the prima donna’s charac- 
ter to put his new acquaintance on his guard, but the 
appearance of Filina herself made him disregard the 
warning: he fell a fresh victim to her fascination of 
manner, and he presented her with the nosegay given him 
by Mignon. The poor girl, on seeking him to return 
thanks for her rescue, found him once more alone, and 
took the opportunity of telling him something of her sad 
history. She could remember being in a country where 
the sky was always blue, and where the bee sipped honey 
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all the year round. From that beloved spot she had been 
snatched away by men whose faces were strange to her. 
The first master she knew was called the Big Demon, but 
he was dead; now Giarno owned her, and he was a hard 
 task-master. Guglielmo, who was rich, determined to 
purchase her freedom by paying the gipsy the sum for 
which he had bought her. On learning this intention, 
Mignon felt as free as the swallows, and tried to express 
her feelings in extempore song, accompanied by Lothario’s 
harp. Not many minutes later arrived a young man 
named Frederick, one of Filina’s numerous suitors, and 
nephew of a certain Baron Rosenberg, who had written 
to invite the whole company of actors to his castle. Pleased 
with the chance of displaying their talents, Filina and her 
companions departed in haste, but not before she had 
pressed Guglielmo to accompany her on this visit. He 
consented, but before leaving the inn, he was anxious to 
make some arrangements for Mignon’s future, and pro- 
posed to leave her in charge of an aged relative of his who 
‘happened to live in that town. Mignon, who had been 
accustomed to a wandering life, and whose heart was full 
of gratitude to this young man, the only person who had 
shown her kindness since her forgotten childhood, offered 
to disguise herself as a page and follow him. Guglielmo 
refused to allow this at first, and then Lothario proposed 
that she should share his wanderings, and Mignon decided 
to go with the minstrel ; when suddenly Guglielmo changed 
his mind and consented to her accompanying him. Mig- 
non then gave some trifling presents to her gipsy com- 
panions, and bade farewell to them for ever. 
Baron Rosenberg received his guests with princely 
hospitality, and they joyfully entered into his project of 
getting up some private theatricals. Shakespeare’s ““Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream” was the piece chosen for repre- 
sentation ; some of the other guests undertaking to fill the 
parts for which no professional actor was available. 
Filina was to be the fairy queen, and had been duly 
installed in a superb boudoir adjoining the green-room, 
and from whence she could hear the laughter and baccha- 
nalian songs of Laertes and his companions. The actress 
was nearly dressed for her part when Guglielmo arrived 
and craved permission to enter. This being graciously 
accorded, he asked that it might be extended to Mignon, 
who had determined to follow his fortunes, and was now 
acting as his page. Filina could not well refuse this 
request, but determined to mortify her rival, for such she 
instinctively considered the gipsy girl. “Come in and warm 
yourself,” she said, “and then perhaps you will give us the 
egg dance.” Guglielmo, being offended at her bantering 
tone, told Mignon to approach and warm her benumbed 
hands at the hospitable fire. He even pressed her to sit 
down in an easy chair, and was so careful of her comfort 
that the offended actress remarked that the happy page, 
instead of waiting on his master, had his master to wait 
upon him. Guglielmo, in order to calm Filina’s anger, 
asked if he could not do anything for her; upon which she 
first made him hold a light for her, and then 
claimed his assistance in arranging her hair, and putting 
the finishing touches to her toilette. While thus tantaliz- 
ing him with the near display of her charms, she trilled 
snatches of a love song that was new to her hearers. I 
say hearers because, although Mignon had sunk back in 
the arm-chair before the fire and feigned to be asleep, she 
did not lose a word of what was going on; and when the 
infatuated young man ventured to kiss the hand of the 
lovely being round whom he was fluttering, she gave a 
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start which was not unperceived by her astute rival. Poor 
Mignon! The sensations aroused in her own bosom were 
new to her, and she failed to understand them. When 
the pair walked off to the theatre and left her alone, she 
arose and examined the handsome furniture of the apart- 
ment. A vague remembrance seemed to come across her 
mind that she had once been surrounded by costly articles 
like these; she must have seen them ina dream! Her new 
master evidently loved this beautiful woman who had now 
carried him off in triumph. If the poor gipsy girl were 
not so pale and insignificant-looking, he might have 
admired her. Feminine vanity induced her to try the 
effect of art on her own appearance. First a slight touch 
of carmine on the cheeks made her look more like the 
bright gipsy boy she wished to resemble, and she danced 
round the room singing to herself. Then she determined 
to see what she would look like in one of Filina’s dresses, 
for she thought that this charming-looking creature must 
have other secrets to enhance her beauty; and she went 
into an adjoining dressing room to carry out her projected 
change. While she was absent, Frederick entered the 
boudoir in order to ingratiate himself with the fair actress 
who was now his aunt’s guest. Finding the room unten- 
anted, he was about to seek elsewhere the object of his 
devotion, when Guglielmo met him at the door. Filina 
had made such use of the few minutes during which 
Guglielmo had been her captive, that he had promised to 
dismiss his page, and had returned with the purpose of 
acquainting Mignon with his resolution. Instead of his 
page he found the irascible Frederick, who insisted upon 
fighting him there and then. Guglielmo had drawn his 
sword to defend himself, and the fair one’s bower might 
have been stained with the blood of one or both of the 
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contestants, when a handsomely dressed woman threw 
herself between them, and stopped the duel: it was Mig- 
non transformed by one of her rival’s gowns. Frederick 
went off laughing and declaring that they would meet 
again soon; then his adversary discovered how difficult 
it was to tell Mignon that they they must part. He offered 
her money to take with her, but she refused it, and told 
him that she intended to revert to her gipsy dress and life. 
With a breaking heart she imprinted a kiss on his hand, 
and was about to leave, when Filina, who had been found 
by Frederick, came to see what was going on in the room 
which had been allotted for her use. Finding Mignon in 
borrowed plumes, she made some cutting remarks, ending 
by telling her she might keep the dress; then she told 
Guglielmo if he loved her still, to offer her his arm. As 
the pair left the room on loving terms with each other, 
deep despair took possession of poor Mignon, who felt 
herself deserted and abandoned by all mankind. She tore 
off the clothes in which she had been masquerading and 
reverting to the gipsy dress, she thought to end her sor- 
rows by drowning herself in the neighboring lake. On 
approaching the water, she heard the sound of Lothario’s 
harp, whose soothing music banished the wicked thought 
from her breast; and she hastened to find him. Lothario, 
whose distraught mind was ever turning to the memory 
of his lost child, Sperata, thought at first that it was she 
who called him, and was disappointed when he saw only 
the miserable Mignon. The old man told her that he had 
been looking for her, and begged her to make him the 
confident of all her sorrows. The unfortunate girl told 
him of all her suffering, grief and despair; and bade him 
listen how the whole castle rang with applause of her 
rival. Then, excited with love and jealousy, she turned 
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to the castle and apostrophised it, asking why the anger 
of heaven did not destroy the wicked building, and ingulf 
it all in a whirlwind of fire. Mignon was in an angry, 
unreasoning mood when she uttered these words, and, like 
most angry people, did not really mean what she said; but 
the crazy Lothario, who had taken a violent liking to her, 
supposing that she really desired the destruction of the 
castle, set off to obey what he conceived to be her com- 
mands. It is much more easy to set fire to a theatre than 
to put it out, and Lothario had no difficulty in effecting 
his purpose, as the whole of the actors and their audience 
had gone out on the terrace after the performance was 
over. While Filina in the guise of the Fairy Queen 
was receiving the compliments of the spectators, and some 
of the guests were getting up a dance on the green sward, 
Lothario returned to the place where he had left Mignon 
and horrified her by saying that her commands had been 
obeyed; the castle was well alight. Just at this time the 
crowd of pleasure-seekers had surrounded Mignon, and 
Guglielmo, who had been seeking her, showed so much 
joy at her presence as to displease the fair Titania, who 
desired the girl to go to the conservatory and seek the 
nosegay of wild flowers which she had dropped there. 
Just as Mignon left on this mission, the glare of the 
advancing fire lighted up the whole lawn, and Laertes 
came to tell the guests of the disaster. Guglielmo rushed 
after Mignon, whose task would take her direct to the 
burning theatre. While he disappeared in the smoke, the 
horror of the scene was enhanced by Lothario calmly sing- 
ing a little song of which he was fond, and which 
described him as a lonely wanderer, and expressed his 
belief that she, his much loved daughter, still lived. Pres- 
ently Guglielmo emerged from the burning conservatory 
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bearing in his arms the unconscious form of Mignon, 
whom he had just been in time to rescue from the ocean 
of fire and smoke by which she had been enveloped. Jn 
her hand was clasped the branch of withered flowers for 
which she had been sent. 

This narrow escape from a dreadful death, combined 
with newly awakened love for her preserver,—love which 
she scarcely owned to herself,—threw Mignon into a brain 
fever, which was followed by such prostration that the 
chances of her recovery were slight. Guglielmo would not 
desert the girl during her illness, and therefore he called 
in the best medical aid he could obtain in the town, and 
moreover availed himself of the services of old Lothario, 
who had taken a violent fancy to be her nurse. Having 
engaged a trusty woman to look after the patient and to 
keep a watch over Lothario, Guglielmo could only post- 
pone his traveling arrangements and wait. Mignon’s 
delirium was followed by such weakness that she could 
hardly be induced to take any nourishment, and she 
seemed to have no desire to live. One day the doctor told 
Guglielmo that she was gradually getting worse; nostalgia 
was what she was suffering from, the only cure for which 
was to revisit her native air. The young man wondered 
how he was to find the home of one who had led a 
nomadic life from early childhood; but, remembering 
what she had said about blue skies, and May with its roses 
jasting all the year round, resolved to take her to Italy. 
So he went to seek a home on the sunny side of the Alps, 
leaving Lothario and the nurse to bring on their patient 
by easy stages, a slow and costly journey in the days when 
there was no St. Gothard tunnel. He found an old house 
situated on one of the lovely lakes within easy distance 
of Milan. It had been abandoned, the neighbors told 
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him, since the death of the owner’s child who, it was 
supposed, had been drowned in the lake fifteen years ago. 
The Count had been so distracted at his loss that he had 
' left the property, and no one knew his address. The 
house and grounds were in the hands of lawyers, and were 
for sale. Guglielmo rented the property for a season, and 
installed himself there, awaiting news from the travelers. 
Late one evening in autumn they arrived. The patient 
was no worse, they said, but had taken no interest in the 
journey; she was at once assisted to her chamber, 
which overlooked the lake. Presently Lothario came to 
the student, and said that she was sleeping peacefully. 
After some conversation regarding the journey Guglielmo 
expressed a hope that the air of that spot would prove 
beneficial to her; if so, he intended to purchase the Casa 
Cipriani. At the name of the house Lothario started and 
seemed to be trying to recall something to his memory; 
suddenly he approached one of the doors and tried to 
open it. “You need not attempt it,” said Guglielmo; “that 
door has been closed for the last fifteen years.” “Fifteen 
years!” exclaimed the old man with a bewildered look, as 
he left the room by another door. The thoughts of the 
youth when he found himself alone, were of happiness in 
the future. He greatly admired the pure, unsophisticated 
nature of Mignon; and the girl had constantly pronounced 
his name in her delirium, thus unconsciously betraying the 
secret of her heart. Should she be restored to health, he 
was determined that no other should be his wife. Just 
then his recollection was called to a more artificial speci- 
men of her sex by a letter brought in by Lothario; it was 
from Laertes, warning him that Filina had traced him 
and was following him to his retreat, where she might be 
expected at any moment. If this adventuress should 
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arrive here, and force her way into Mignon’s presence, 
(thought he), it would be fatal to our patient. Making 
his way to her room with the purpose of giving orders 
that no stranger should be admitted, he was startled to 
find her in the balcony looking on the lake and its sur- 
rounding mountains which were bathed in the light of a 
glorious moon. She seemed entranced by some memory 
of the past, or vision of the future, and was calling on her 
beloved protectors. ‘“Lothario! Guglielmo!’ she cried. 
“Where am I? What is the balmy air I breathe? Me- 
thinks I have seen this‘ mansion and this garden in my 
childish dreams.” Guglielmo hastened to her side, saying, 
“Dear girl, I am here.” She threw herself into his arms, 
thanking him for having restored her to life and hope. 
Guglielmo began to tell her how he loved her, and she felt 
a joy unutterable at having gained his affection. Then 
she began to sound him about Filina, to whom he had 
shown so much attention before her illness; he declared 
that when Mignon was with him, he thought no more of 
Filina. She was on the point of avowing that she loved 
him dearly, when a voice was heard which they both 
knew. It was Filina approaching the house and singing: 


The fair Titania am I, 
Dear to the Fairyland. 


The shock of hearing that enchantress’ voice was too 
much for Mignon in her weak state; she resolved not to 
acknowledge her love for Guglielmo, but to banish his 
image from her heart; and she frantically called for 
Lothario, the only person who loved her. The door that 
had been closed for so many years was burst open, and 
Lothario appeared; he was dressed in rich, well-fitting 
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clothes, and held a small casket in his hand. Welcoming 
them to the house, of which he declared he had once been 
owner, he handed to Mignon the casket which he had 
hidden in that room fifteen years before; and he asked 
her to open it. She took out a child’s girdle, which he 
said had belonged to his Sperata. ‘The name seemed to 
recall to the girl sweet memories of a remote era. Next 
she drew out a tiny bracelet, far too small for her arm, 
although Lothario said it was too big for Sperata. At 
the bottom of the casket lay a little prayer-book which 
Mignon began to read aloud. She had scarcely got 
through a few words of the child’s prayer, written in the 
fly-leaf, when she fell on her knees and repeated the rest 
from memory, thus proving that the book was hers. She 
asked Lothario where she was, and he told her that she 
was in Italy. Then she claimed him as her father, and 
said that if she was right, her mother’s picture should 
hang in the next room. Rushing in to satisfy herself, she 
returned from the deserted apartment assured that she 
now found herself in the home where she had passed her 
childhood. The emotion was too much for her weak 
frame, and she fell into a swoon of such an alarming 
nature that they thought her gentle spirit had fled. Joy, 
however, seldom kills, and when at length they succeeded 
in restoring her to consciousness, and assured her that her 
rival had been denied admission, she gradually recovered, 
and lived many years afterwards to adorn the dwelling 
that had been her childhood’s home. 


MARTHA. 
FRIEDRICH voN FLoTow (1812-1883). 
Produced in Vienna, 1847. 


Lady Harriet, maid of honor to Queen Anne, was a 
spoiled and petted beauty. After tasting all the pleasures 
of fashionable life, she revolted against them. She longed 
for something different, she knew not what—something, 
however, which would relieve the satiety of an existence 
in which she had only to wish in order to have. One day 
her discontent reached such a height that she impatiently 
dismissed all her attendants, save her faithful maid Nancy, 
and to her poured out all her disgust with a life which 
seemed absolutely devoid of interest. Nancy tried in vain 
to cheer her. Her mistress turned from all attempts at 
consolation, and remained moody and silent. Nancy was 
in despair and welcomed the slight diversion caused by 
the entrance of Sir Tristan Mickelford, an old fop and 
cousin of Lady Harriet. ‘The capricious dame vented all 
her ill-humor on her visitor, and laughed in her sleeve at 
his awkward attempts to please her. Suddenly the sound 
of voices singing outside attracted their attention. Nancy 
ran to the window and saw a troop of servant girls going 
down the street, gaily singing on their way. ‘They were 
on their way to the annual fair at Richmond, where, as 
she explained to her mistress, it was the custom for the 
farmers to engage servants for the coming year. Lady 
Harriet listened to the merry song with pleasure, It 
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seemed to her wearied spirit much more grateful than all 
. the artificial strains of opera or court concert. A daring 
thought struck her. She clapped her hands and sprang 
to her feet. Full of glee she unfolded her plan to her 
surprised companions. It was nothing more nor less than 
to dress as peasants and, in the guise of servants seeking 
positions, present theselves at the fair. Sir Tristan was 
horrified at such an undignified proceeding, and pro- 
tested vehemently, but a few coaxing words from his fair 
cousin won him over. She declared that she should” 
assume the name of Martha, and on her ancient admirer 
she bestowed the title of Sir Bob, despite his grimace of 
disgust at so plebeian a name. 

A few hours later they were on their way to the fair 
in appropriate array. Lady Harriet was happier than 
she had been for months. She strolled among the booths 
piled high with rustic dainties of all kinds, gazed at all 
the peep-shows, clapped her hands in delight at Punch 
and Judy—in short, felt transported to a world as far as 
possible from the one which hitherto bored her almost to 
death. Nancy shared her mistress’s enjoyment, but it 
was far different with Sir Tristan. Vexed at his com- 
panions’ gaiety, angry at himself for having lent his 
countenance to such a crazy scheme, he stalked gloomily 
behind them, casting black glances on the rustics who 
pressed unduly near one of his rank and station. A 
number of saucy girls, seeing his sour looks, gathered 
around him and began to tease him. ‘They pinched him, 
trod on his toes, pulled his hat down over his eyes, until 
in his anxiety to escape them he lost sight of his two 
charges. 

They were by no means averse to being freed from 
such a marplot, and roamed the ground with redoubled 
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zest in the novel scenes which surrounded them. Presently 
Lady Harriet’s attention was drawn by two sprucely 
dressed young farmers who were regarding them with 
undisguised admiration. She gaily whispered to Nancy 
that here was their opportunity; these young men evi- 
dently wished to engage them as servants. ‘The farmers 
were in truth captivated by the supposed serving-maids, 
so different in appearance from the ordinary crew of work- 
ing-girls who surrouned them. ‘They were Plunkett and 
his foster brother, Lionel, who occupied a farm near by, 
and had come to engage domestics for house-work. They 
agreed together that these two would suit them precisely, 
and accordingly advanced and offered employment to the 
smiling damsels. Lady Harriet felt that the joke was 
too delightful not to be carried out, and Nancy was na 
less willing. Accordingly they both accepted the offer 
with pretended eagerness. They even went so far as to 
take the money with which it is customary to seal such 
bargains, unaware that under the law the acceptance of 
advance wages bound them as servants for a year. 

At this juncture they were joined by Sir Tristan, 
who had rid himself of his tormentors. Eying the two 
countrymen with disdain, he warned their newly engaged 
servants that it was time to depart. Lady Harriet felt 
that the jest had gone far enough. Slipping her hand 
through her cousin’s arm, she attempted to leave. But 
Plunkett was in no humor to be trifled with. He coolly 
placed himself before the retreating trio and informed 
them that servants who had accepted handsel—advance 
wages—were bound for a year. In proof of his words 
he appealed to the sheriff, who, attracted by the dispute, 
had drawn near. To Lady Harriet’s dismay, the official 
gave the verdict that she and her companion must abide 
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by their bargain. Sir Tristan vehemently protested and 
was on the point of revealing the rank and quality of the 
indiscreet masqueraders, but his cousin, who stood aghast 
at the thought of the scandal which would ensue at such 
an exposure, quickly prevented him by a whispered, but 
energetic, admonition. He could, therefore, do nothing 
but stand helplessly by and see them driven off in the 
farmers’ wagon. ‘Then he hastened to town intent upon 
rescuing them as soon as possible from their false position. 

During the journey to the farm-house Lady Harriet 
had ample time to rue her inconsiderate jest. She saw, 
however, that if she would avoid public ridicule and 
animadversion she must yield for the present to circum- 
stances, and trust to time and fortune in finding a way out 
from her embarrassing situation. By the time they 
reached the farmers’ home night had fallen. To their 
consternation the two ladies found that they were expected 
to begin their duties at once by preparing the evening 
meal. Lionel, the more sympathetic of the two brothers, 
was moved by their evident agitation, which he attributed 
to fatigue, and generously allowed them exemption from 
the task. Plunkett, however, was determined to test their 
abilities in another way. He ordered them to bring out 
the spinning-wheels and let him see what they could 
accomplish in that direction. He and his brother were 
astonished beyond measure when their new maids con- 
fessed their ignorance of the art of spinning. They sat 
down themselves and gave them instructions in the man- 
agement of the wheel and how to draw out a firm, strong 
thread. Nancy soon wearied of Plunkett’s minute direc- 
tions. Naturally gay and spirited, his long-winded expla- 
nations about something in which she took no manner of 
interest bored her inexpressibly. In a moment of impa- 
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tience she gave the wheel a push which sent it noisily to 
the floor, and then startled by her daring, fled from the 
room, pursued by the irate young farmer. Lady Harriet, 
sorely perturbed by this flight, which left her alone with 
the brother, hastily rose to follow them, but Lionel, who 
by this time had completely lost his heart to his bewitch- 
ing serving-maid, gently detained her, and alarmed her 
by a passionate declaration of his love. Her alarm, how- 
ever, yielded for a moment to amusement when he naively 
declared that he was willing to overlook the difference 
between their stations and make her his wife. 

They were interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Nancy, who had led Plunkett a merry dance, only to be 
captured and brought back a prisoner. The young farmer 
‘admired spirit, and was more than inclined to over- 
look the saucy girl’s defiance of him, though it was a 
complete reversal of all rural ideas of authority. It was 
late; the clock struck midnight. The little party sepa- 
rated, all fatigued by the experiences of the day, but, Lady 
Harriet and her maid at least, not to rest. Affrighted 
and oppressed by their unaccustomed and rude surround- 
ings, they remained awake, anxiously listening to every 
sound in the night outside. Suddenly they heard a step 
near the window, then a low voice which called their 
names. ‘They recognized Sir Tristan’s voice and lost no 
time in throwing the window open. In a whisper he told 
them that he had followed them with a carriage which 
was in waiting. They did not need his urging to induce 
them to escape on the instant. Stepping cautiously to the 
window, he assisted them to the carriage, and a moment 
later they were rolling away at a pace which defied suc- 


cessful pursuit. 
Their escape was not unmarked. Plunkett’s sharp 
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ears had detected the sound of the wheels as the carriage 
moved off. Followed by Lionel, he rushed from his 
room to find the outside window open and the newly- 
engaged servants gone. He hastily rang the large farm- 
bell, which summoned the men on the place, and ordered 
them to pursue the fugitives. But it was too late. They 
returned before long without having been able to over- 
take the two girls who had so faithlessly broken their 
contract. The knowledge that he had been betrayed in his 
hopes of love plunged Lionel into a deep melancholy, 
which he could not shake off, and even Plunkett was more 
seriously affected than he cared to show by the loss of 
the merry girl who had so teased and defied him. 

Lady Harriet and Nancy, under Sir Tristan’s escort, 
reached London without mishap. The secret of their 
escapade was known only to the three concerned. Lady 
Harriet heaved a sigh of relief on gaining the shelter of 
her own roof, but could not refrain from a feeling of 
regret when she thought of the handsome young farmer, 
who had protested such devotion to her. As the days 
went by this regret grew deeper; she began to fear that 
she had left her heart behind her, in the rustic farmhouse 
which had at first seemed so pitiable and rude an abode. 
It was in the hope of shaking off this depression of spirit 
that she joined a court hunting-party in the forest not far 
from Plunkett’s farm. It chanced that the same day both 
the brothers were in the forest; Plunkett at the woodland 
inn on the outskirts; Lionel, cast down and unhappy, 
wandering in its more remote recesses, thinking only of 
his lost. love. Nancy, at the head of a party of ladies in 
hunting garb, had become separated from her mistress 
and stopped at the inn to inquire her way. Plunkett, to 
his amazement, recognized in the gaily caparisoned hunt- 
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ress his quondam servant, and taxed her with having 
broken her contract with him. She was startled by the 
unexpected encounter, but sought escape by feigning not 
to know him nor what he meant. When he threatened 
her with punishment for her want of faith she summoned 
her attendants to the rescue. At her command they sur- 
rounded the bewildered man, and at the points of their 
lances drove him away. 

In the meantime Lady Harriet had wearied of the 
constant flattery and adulation which greeted her at every 
turn, and had sought a quiet retreat, apart from the throng, 
where she might give herself up undisturbed to medita- 
tion. As chance would have it, it happened that Lionel, 
in his restless roaming to and fro, passed the spot where 
she sat silently dreaming, lost to all but the lurking sad- 
ness which had overpowered her. He paused in astonish- 
ment. Could that be Martha, his former serving-maid? 
—and in court attire? He called her by name. She 
looked up, and at once realized the danger of discovery. 
She answered haughtily, reproving him for thus presump- 
tuously addressing an entire stranger, and seeing that he 
was in nowise disposed to yield what he considered his 
rights over a runaway servant, she called for help. Sir 
Tristan, who had lingered near his cousin, was at her 
side in a moment, and was followed by a large number of 
the party, who happened to be in the vicinity. Lionel still 
insisted in his claim that the lady before him was his ser- 
vant, a claim which was on its face so utterly preposterous 
that Sir Tristan had no difficulty in causing his arrest as a 
madman. 

Plunkett had in the meantime freed himself from his 
tormentors, and in his search for his brother reached the 
spot just as the guards advanced to seize the supposed 
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maniac. At the same moment Nancy, with her troop of 
attendants, appeared. When the brothers saw the two ~ 
ladies whom they had known as servants surrounded by 
every mark of respect, they saw that they had been the 
victims of a cruel jest. Lady Harriet, touched by Lionel’s 
grief at the knowledge of her deception, prevailed upon 
Sir Tristan to release him, and, attended by her retinue, 
went to join the queen, a prey to the keenest regret at 
having caused such suffering. 

Lionel, as has been said, was Plunkett’s foster- 
brother; his own parents were unknown. When but a 
child he had been found at the door of the farmhouse with 
his father, who was at the point of death. Before the 
unfortunate man expired he gave the boy a ring, bidding 
him with his dying breath to present it to the queen if he 
should ever find himself in any dire extremity. Lionel 
had been brought up by Plunkett’s parents as their own 
child, and at their death the farm was left to the two 
young men as joint heirs. Lionel, when he had some- 
what recovered from the cruel shock of Lady Harriet’s 
denial of him, felt that the time had come to avail himself 
of his father’s legacy. He gave the ring to the trusty 
Plunkett and begged him to seek the queen and present it 
to her. Plunkett in his search met Lady Harriet, and 
could not refrain from reproaching her bitterly for the 
distress she had brought upon one who had loved her 
with such devotion. To his surprise, she did not attempt 
to justify herself, but was deeply moved by his account 
of Lionel’s grief since she and Nancy had made their 
escape from the farmhouse. He learned her side of the 
story and could not find it in his heart to judge her 
severely for the disastrous consequences which had fol- 
lowed a girlish freak. He confided to her the story of the 
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ring, and to his great relief she begged him to let her take 
charge of it; she could promise him that it would reach the 
queen, and in that way she might make some atonement 
for her harshness, which had been more seeming than real. 

She lost no time in fulfilling her commission. To 
her intense surprise, as well as joy, the ring proved Lionel 
to be the only son of the Earl of Derby, who had years 
before fallen into disgrace and had disappeared. Since 
his disappearance it had been proved that his sentence of 
exile and confiscation was unjust, but it was not known 
what had become of him or his heir. The generous queen 
interested herself in the cause of the young Earl. By Act 
of Parliament the title and estates of his father were 
restored to him. Lady Harriet, overjoyed at the success 
of her mission, hastened to acquaint him with the great 
and wonderful change in his fortunes. She felt that now 
she dared reveal the love for him which she had really felt 
almost from the first. To her dismay, she found him sadly 
changed. He regarded her coldly and with suspicion; 
he still brooded over the cruel blow she had dealt him. 
When she disclosed that he was now the acknowledged ° 
head of one of the proudest houses in England, and trem- 
blingly offered him her hand as compensation for the 
suffering she had caused him, he repelled her with indig- 
nation. He declared that while once he had adored her, 
her cruel rejection of him in the forest had turned his love 
to hatred. Her pleading was in vain. She left him, sick 
at heart, despairing of ever being able to win back his 
love, which she now felt was more than life to her. 

The unhappy man’s mind seemed turned by the shock 
he had received. He remained gloomy and mournful; 
his friends feared the worst from his continual melan- 
choly. They consulted as to the best means of breaking 
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the spell which bound him. It was finally agreed that 
an effort should be made to revive the past for him, as far 
as it could be done, in the hope that he might thus be 
brought to forget his present gloom and the causes which 
led to it. With this end in view, a portion of the park 
surrounding Lady Harriet’s country house was arranged 
as a fac-simile of the fair at Richmond. Booths were 
erected, villagers in peasant garb were to personate the 
servant girls and their prospective masters; nothing was 
omitted which might add to the illusion. Finally, on one 
bright spring morning, all was in readiness. Lady Harriet 
and Nancy appeared in their serving-maid costumes, and 
Plunkett was sent to bring his brother to the spot. Soon 
they saw him approaching. His eyes were on the ground; 
he moved slowly and abstractedly ; he took no note of his 
surroundings. As he drew nearer a signal was given, and 
the silence was broken by the merry chatter and bustle of 
the fair. The pretended peasants moved about from one 
booth to another; they chatted and bargained with each 
other, or gazed with admiration at the puppet shows in 
active operation. Lionel, startled, raised his eyes. He 
put his hand to his head as though striving to remember 
something. The next instant Lady Harriet was by his 
side. 

“Martha!” he exclaimed, his countenance irradiated 
by a joyful light. He seemed to awaken from a dream. 
His eyes beamed; the next moment she was in his arms, 
happy in the knowledge that his love had returned to her 
in the burst of happy recollections which the old familiar 
scene had brought to his mind. 


ERNANI. 
GrusEPPE VERDI (1813-1901.) 
Produced in Venice, 1844. 


Early in the sixteenth century, when the great empe- 
ror, Charles the Fifth, was yet king of Castile, he was 
deeply enamored with the ward of an old Spanish grandee, 
Don Ruy Gomez, Duke de Silva. The duke, notwith- 
standing his age, had determined to wed the young Elvira 
himself, and kept her in his castle in close seclusion. The 
king, knowing the invincible pride of the Spanish noble, 
did not venture to approach her openly, but lurked at night 
under her window in disguise, hoping for an opportunity 
to gain an interview with her unobserved. 

One night when all was apparently at rest within the 
castle, he saw a young cavalier muffled in a large cloak 
approach her apartments, and to his amazement saw him 
gain admittance after giving a peculiar signal. Carried 
away by jealous rage, he advanced from his hiding place, 
imitated the signal of the unknown gallant, and was at 
once admitted by Elvira’s maid Juana, whom he com- 
pelled by threats and menaces to show him to her mistress. 
He found no trace of the stranger—only Elvira, who was 
transported beyond all bounds by his intrusion at such 
an hour. She indignantly refused to listen to his suit 
and overwhelmed him with reproaches for thus imperilling 
her fair fame. Her reproaches but kindled the king’s 
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ardor. He advanced boldly, attempting to excuse his pre- 


sumption by renewed protestations of love. Full of 
terror at his audacity, she seized the dagger in his belt 


and threatened to defend herself to the death, when 
a secret panel opened and the unknown knight hastened to 
her rescue. In the brilliantly lighted apartment the king 
recognized him as Ernani, the chief of a band of outlaws 
who had their hiding-place in the mountain fastnesses of 
the Sierras, not far distant. 

Ernani, however, was no rude brigand. He was in 
reality John of Arragon, son of the Duke of Segovia, who 
had become embroiled with the government in civil strife. 
He had been seized and executed and his estates confis- 
cated. His son escaped his father’s fate by a hasty flight 
to the mountains, where, changing his name to Ernani, 
he placed himself at the head of a party of the disaffected 
and waged unremitting war upon the government. He 
had long been Elvira’s. favored lover, unknown to the 
aged Silva, whom she: detested, while feeling herself 
drawn into a hated marriage with him. On account of 
Ernani’s outlawry the lovers could only meet in secret 
with the aid of Elvira’s maid. 

' The king, maddened at the thought that his pre- 
ferred rival was his enemy, whose life, moreover, was 
forfeit to him, advanced fiercely toward him. Ernani 
bade the angry monarch defiance, and a struggle between 
the two men was imminent, when the terror-stricken 
Elvira threw herself between them, imploring them to 
refrain from open conflict for her sake. Her precaution 
was too late. In another moment Don Silva, hearing the 
voices of men in his ward’s apartment, appeared in their 
midst. The king, aware of his precarious position should 
the true cause of his presence be revealed, hastily deter- 
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mined to shield his rival rather than be exposed himself, 
and throwing aside his disguise, calmly confronted the 
indignant noble. Don Silva could scarcely believe his 
eyes at the sight of his sovereign at such an hour and in 
such a place. Carlos greeted him with smiling condescen- 
sion. With easy grace he explained to the bewildered 
nobleman that since the throne of Spain was vacant he 
had come to consult his much loved subject about the pos- 
sibility of his election as emperor. He begged hospitality 
for himself and his suite, most of whom were waiting at 
the castle entrance, save one, he added—turning to 
Ernani—who was obliged to depart at once. 

Ernani, whose proud spirit could not brook the idea 
of being even a king’s attendant, started forward impet- 
uously, but an imploring glance from Elvira recalled to 
him the folly of doing aught that might endanger her. 
He choked back his haughty reply, and gloomily left the 
chamber, swearing beneath his breath to be revenged on 
his triumphant enemy. 

The king well knew how to keep the lovers separated. 
His forces surrounded the little band of mountaineers, 
and though through constant vigilance Ernani avoided 
capture, he found no opportunity of communicating with 
Elvira. Rumors of his death reached her ears; he failed 
to appear; at last in despair she gave up all hope of ever 
seeing him again; all seemed to point to his violent death 
in one of the conflicts which were continually occurring 
in those troubled times. Sunken into an apathetic state 
of grief and melancholy, Silva finally wrung from her a 
reluctant consent to yield him her hand. 

Ernani, in the meantime, had been vainly endeavoring 
to reach the castle, but the country was so thickly beset 
with the king’s forces that he found it impossible until 
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the very day appointed for the wedding. ‘Then it was 
only through the expedient of assuming the disguise of a 

pilgrim, though he was hotly pursued almost up to the 
~ castle gates. "There was no time to lose. His enemies 
were close behind him; at any moment they might appear 
and question him. He boldly entered and demanded 
shelter from Don Silva. This the nobleman, in considera- 
tion of the supposed holy character of his guest, did not 
hesitate to grant. While bending in assumed humility 
before his host, his cowl drawn over his face, the disguised 
outlaw was stupefied by the appearance of Elvira, pale 
and abstracted, with downcast eyes, but in bridal attire. 
The old man, also in gala array, rose to meet her, and the 
truth was revealed to the unhappy lover. Carried away 
with indignation at what he thought her treachery to him, 
he threw aside his disguise. He declared his identity to 
the astonished Silva and passionately demanded to be 
delivered to those who he declared were in pursuit of-him. 
Silva, notwithstanding his loyalty to the king, deemed 
himself bound by the sacred laws of hospitality to protect 
even the king’s enemy who had sought refuge under his 
roof. He gave no heed to the protestations of his guest, 
but hastily left to see if the castle were prepared for 
defence. 

Elvira, recovered from her stupefaction at the appear- 
ance of one whom she had believed dead, convinced her 
lover that he had judged her falsely. They were so lost 
in the bliss of being re-united that they failed to mark 
the sudden return of Silva. The old noble stopped on 
the threshold, thunder-struck at the sight of his bride in 
the arms of the bandit chief. Drawing his dagger he 
rushed toward them, forgetting all in the thirst for instant 
vengeance. But as the startled pair recoiled before his 
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furious onslaught, a royal messenger entered announcing 
the arrival of the king and his retinue. 

Recalled to his duty as host, Don Silva sheathed his 
weapon. Mastering his rage with a mighty effort he 
courteously conducted his foe to a secret passage which 
opened in the wall behind his own portrait, while Elvira 
fled in terror to her own apartment. He then turned to 
met his sovereign with apparent composure. 

Carlos entered with hasty step. His flaming eye 
scrutinized his deeply bowing subject suspiciously. He 
harshly called upon him to deliver Ernani to him. He 
waved impatiently aside Don Silva’s pretended interroga- 
tives of surprise. His spies, he declared, had traced the 
fugitive to the castle; there could be no doubt that he was 
harbored there by its owner. The old grandee saw that 
denial was vain, but remained steadfast to his determina- 
tion not to betray the guest whom he had received under 
his roof. 

The king, enraged at his obstinacy, demanded his 
sword and put him under arrest, threatening him with 
death unless the outlaw were yielded. The castle was 
searched from dungeon to tower, but Ernani’s hiding- 
place was too secure to be discovered. 

As the king was leaving, bearing with him the un- 
armed Silva as captive, Elvira appeared, and, throwing 
herself at his feet, implored mercy for her guardian. 
Carlos was touched by her entreaties, and moreover, could 
not restrain a feeling of admiration for the indomitable 
old man’s devotion to his ideal of honor. His old love 
for Elvira was re-kindled ; he determined to possess him- 
self of her under the pretext of guarding her as pledge 
for Silva’s loyalty. He accordingly gave him his free- 
dom and departed with the unwilling girl, who knew not, 
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however, how to alter her fate in the tangled maze which 
surrounded her. She feared for her lover, but surely, 
she thought, Silva, who had preserved him from the king’s 
wrath was less to be feared than Carlos. 

No sooner had they gone than the old nobleman drew 
two swords from an armory near the portrait which con- 
cealed Ernani’s hiding-place, and released his guest. 
Thirsting for revenge, he eagerly extended the weapons 
and demanded him to choos2 one; it was now war to the 
death between them. Ernani’s generous heart revolted 
at the thought of crossing swords with one who had just 
saved his life at the risk of his own. He refused to defend 
himself, and passionately urged the sinking of their per- 
sonal quarrels for the time being, so that they might unite 
against a king who had proved so recreant to honor. As 
proof of his sincerity, he pressed his hunting horn on the 
implacable old man and swore that at its sound he would 
yield up his life, wherever he might be, whatever the hour. 
Silva, realizing the aid that Ernani and his band of moun- 
taineers could give in a revolt against the king, arsenic’ 
the pledge, and they parted. 

It was not long before the king, through spies and 
emissaries, knew of the conspiracy against him headed by 
Silva. He was kept informed of every movement of the 
plotters, and when he learned that they were to meet at 
midnight in the crypt of the cathedral at Grenada, he 
determined to be there in hiding and confound them by 
his presence at an opportune moment. That very night 
the electors were to meet to choose an emperor for the 
throne of Spain, and he had well-founded hopes of being 
elected. He descended to the vault and concealed himself 
in the tomb of Charlemagne, having first given directions 
that in case of his election three salutes should be fired 
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from the cannon in the fortress, and that a body of armed 
men should descend to the crypt. His esquire was also 
to escort Elvira thither. 

At midnight the conspirators, headed by Silva and 
Ernani, assembled before the tomb, little dreaming that it 
concealed their enemy himself, spying upon every word 
and action. It was resolved that one of the number 
should kill the king. Lots were drawn to decide who 
should be the instrument of their vengeance. It fell to 
Ernani, who accepted the decree of fate with exultation. 
To slay the monarch who had doomed his father to the 
scaffold, and driven the son to exile, and had robbed him 
of all that he held dear, was his supreme desire. 

Suddenly the plotters were startled by the roar of 
cannon over their heads. Another peal; and still a third. 
They gazed at each other in speechless consternation. 
What could it mean ?—the thunder of artillery at the dead 
of night? The door of the great emperor’s tomb burst 
open; a figure appeared on the threshold. ‘Terrified, they 
recoiled, believing that Charlemagne himself had arisen 
from the dead. They were dazzled by a flood of light 
which burst into the gloomy vault by the sudden opening 
of the doors of the crypt. They recognized the mysteri- 
ous figure as that of the king whose death they had just 
decreed. Shrinking from his menacing glance, they beheld 
to their further consternation a brilliant procession sweep 
in the wide open doors. 

First came the six Electors, guarded by armed sol- 
diers bearing torches. They were followed by pages who 
carried upon velvet cushions the crown, the sceptre, and 
other imperial insignia. These the Electors presented to 
the king, at the same time notifying him of his election to 
the throne. ‘Turning to the baffled conspirators, the 
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newly-elected emperor ordered the base-born to the dun- 
geon, the nobles to the block. Elvira, who with her lady 
in waiting had entered at the end of the procession, rushed 
forward and threw herself at his feet. She passionately 
adjured him by the memory of his great predecessor whose 
ashes reposed in the tomb before them to show mercy to 
his adversaries. Carlos, after a struggle with himself, 
turned to the sentenced plotters and proclaimed a pardon 
to all. He even carried his magnanimity so far as to take 
the hand of the fair pleader and place it in that of Ernani, 
and at the same time restored to the proscribed outlaw his 
ancestral titles and possessions. He bade the re-united 
pair to depart in peace and henceforth be happy in their 
mutual love. 

Silva, however, could have faced the scaffold more 
calmly than the sight of his rival’s happiness with one 
whom he considered his rightful bride. He was power- 
less to openly oppose the king’s will, but he thought with 
fiendish exultation of the revenge that should be his. He 
held Ernani’s pledge; he knew his keen sense of honor, 
and determined to bide his time in order to lull his victim 
into a false sense of security, only to fall upon him in the 
moment of his greatest happiness. 

The day of the marriage arrived. Not a cloud 
appeared to dim the rapture of the newly-wedded pair. 
No remembrance of his fatal vow disturbed Ernani’s heart 
as they paused on the terrace on their way to their bridal 
apartment to contemplate the beauty of the moonlit garden 
which lay peacefully before them. As they stood lost in the 
silent happiness of the hour, the sound of a distant horn 
pealed through the quiet air. A pang like that of death 
thrilled the unhappy bridegroom. The avenger was on his 
track—fool that he was to have forgotten it, to have 
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thought that the old man would forego his revenge. Again 
the horn; this time nearer. He stood as though turned to 
stone; a groan of despair escaped his lips. Elvira gazed 
at him in terror, not knowing what had wrought such a 
change in a moment’s time. Again the horn sounded; 
again nearer at hand. There could be no doubt. At this 
supreme moment of existence he must yield his life to sat- 
isfy a monster of cruelty. Hell itself, he thought, could 
not show a demon so relentless, so insatiate as this pitiless 
old man. 

With a mighty effort he assumed a semblance of 
comparative calm. Seizing the first pretext that prof- 
fered itself, he turned to the trembling Elvira and begged 
her to bring him balsam; an old wound had broken out— 
he must not move until it was bound up. As she hast- 
ened away a masked figure emerged into the moonlight 
and advanced toward the agonized man; the fatal horn 
gleamed by his side. As he drew nearer the mask 
dropped; the sardonic features of Silva gleamed in the 
spectral light of the moon. In mocking words he recalled 
to the motionless Ernani his oath; the hour had come for 
its fulfillment. Gloating over the agony of his victim, 
he slowly extended a dagger and a phial of poison. 
“Choose,” he cried, menacingly, “or be a faithless per- 
jurer.” 

Ernani, stung by the taunt, wildly grasped the 
dagger, his frenzied thought—death must come; let it be 
then before Elvira could return, perhaps to shake his res- 
olution. Before he could deal himself the fatal blow, 
however, she was by his side. Anxiety had given her 
wings and she had returned far more quickly than he had 
dreamed. Appalled at the evil apparition of Silva, at the 
gleaming dagger in her husband’s hand, she rushed 
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between them. Falling at Silva’s feet she implored his 
mercy. But tears and entreaties availed nothing. He 
advanced with a threatening gesture toward Ernani. Too 
proud to sue for release from his vow, with one look of 
anguish at his pleading wife, the noble youth struck the 
weapon to his heart. A shriek of agony rang out over 
the quiet garden and the bride of an hour fell senseless 
across the prostrate body of one who had sacrificed his 
life for the sake of honor. 
Silva’s vengeance was complete, 


RIGOLETTO. 
GUISEPPI VERDI (1813-1901). 
Produced in Venice, 1851. 


The Duke of Mantua had a jester, Rigoletto by name, 
Undersized and hunchbacked, he was hated by the court 
because of his biting wit and sarcasm which spared no 
one. Malicious and sharp of tongue, he spied into the 
weaknesses of every one, and lashed their failings unmer- 
cifully. Apparently insensible to the softer feelings, he 
allowed himself every license of his craft—insult, mock- 
ery, derision, so that it was but seldom that any dared 
enter the lists with him; he was sure to rout his opponent 
and expose him to ridicule. One vulnerable spot only 
was there in the jester’s heart—his love for his daughter 
Gilda, a lovely and innocent girl, whom he kept in strict 
seclusion. No one dreamed that the scoffing buffoon was 
a father. She had been brought up by her mother in a 
distant city, and only at the death of the latter had her 
father brought her to Mantua a few months before our 
story opens. She was ignorant of his calling, and lived 
with a single servant, an old nurse, in a remote quarter of 
the city. He only visited her at night and in disguise, 
and took every precaution to keep her very existence 
unknown to the world. Giovanna, the nurse, had strict 
orders never to let her charge out of sight, nor to 
allow her even to set a foot outside of the small court- 
yard which surrounded their humble dwelling. He well 
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knew that he was surrounded by enemies who would find 
no sweeter revenge than in injuring him through his child 
should his secret become known. 

The Duke was a profligate who knew no law save 
that of his own pleasure. Possessed of almost absolute 
power within the limits of his duchy, he used it to gratify 
his own lawless passions. On one occasion he carried his 
audacity so far as to abduct the daughter of a nobleman, 
Count Monterone. When the injured father, fired by the 
monstrous wrong done him, came to the palace to demand 
justice from his dissolute ruler, he was met by Rigoletto, 
who sought with sneers and laughter to keep the unfortu- 
nate man from an audience with his master. Fired by 
the insults heaped upon him by a heartless buffoon, the 
unhappy Count called down the curse of heaven upon one 
who could so impiously make sport of a father’s grief. 
The jester recoiled as though struck to the heart; the 
image of his own daughter in her beauty and innocence 
rose before him; for a moment he had a vision of her dis- 
honored and betrayed, cast aside after serving as the 
toy of an hour. By supreme self-control, however, he 
managed to conceal his agitation from the curious crowd 
which surrounded him, but he could not throw aside the 
impression made upon him by the curse thus invoked upon 
his head. 

Gloomy and apprehensive, he left the palace on his 
nightly visit to his daughter. Absorbed in his thoughts, 
he failed to notice that he was followed by Marullo, one 
of the Duke’s gentlemen in waiting, curious to know 
whither the fool went with so much regularity every 
night. Screened by an angle of the wall which enclosed 
the garden of the hunchback’s house, he saw, as the gate . 
opened, a young and beautiful girl hasten to meet the 
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new-comer and throw herself in his arms. ‘There was but 
one interpretation to be put upon this by the astonished 
looker-on: Rigoletto had a sweetheart whom he visited 
secretly. Full of exultation at this surprising revelation, 
the spy hastened back to the ducal palace to impart tHe 
news to his companions and with them to concert some 
scheme for using the discovery to revenge themselves 
upon the presumptuous fool, who had so often heaped 
insults and sarcasms upon them all. It was agreed that it 
would be an exquisite jest to enter his house in his absence 
and seize his inamorata. The next night was fixed for 
the consummation of the plot, and the conspirators sep- 
arated, full of glee at the thought of the approaching 
humiliation of the unsuspecting jester. 

Meanwhile danger threatened him from another and 
a higher quarter. The Duke had a fancy for roaming the 
city streets, incognito, in search of adventure. On one 
of these occasions he saw Gilda with her duenna on her 
way to church. This was in direct disobedience of her 
father’s command never to cross the threshold of their 
garden gate, but the girl, weary of the enforced isolation 
and monotony of her life, readily persuaded the indulgent 
old woman that there could be no harm in going to church; 
her father surely could not mean to forbid them that sacred 
duty. Nevertheless, she refrained from telling him of 
the liberty she had ventured to assume, fearful, after all, 
that the privilege might be denied her. 

Attracted by the girl’s beauty, the Duke followed 
them to the church, and thence to their home. It was an 
easy task for him to gain an interview with the old 
Giovanna, and by means of a well-filled purse learn from 
her all that he wished to know. He found that they lived 
alone, save for occasional visits from the unknown father 
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of his fair one, of whom the garrulous nurse knew no 
more than did his daughter. By dint of still further per- 
suasion, aided by sundry gold pieces, he won admission 
to the jealously guarded court-yard. Gilda had already 
lost her heart to the handsome stranger, whose ardent 
glances in the church had plainly revealed his feelings. 
At first, startled by his intrusion, she repelled him, but 
his passionate declaration of love soon disarmed her fears. 
Ignorant of the world, unsuspecting of evil, she believed 
his story of being a poor student, whose only hope of hap- 
piness lay in securing her love, and listened, full of happi- 
ness to his protestations of devotion. 

To her consternation, her father arrived unexpectedly 
in the midst of the interview. Aided by the ready 
Giovanna, however, her bold lover was able to make his 
escape without being detected, and after a few words of 
caution to the faithless guardian, Rigoletto also departed. 

This was also the night fixed upon by the jester’s 
enemies for the abduction of his supposed sweetheart. 
Masked, they noiselessly gathered before his house, bear- 
ing a ladder with which to scale the wall, when to 
their dismay, the victim of their proposed jest, whom 
they had seen leave but a few moment’s before, unex- 
pectedly returned. The darkness. hindered him from see- 
ing the group of men until he was almost upon them, and 
then their masks prevented recognition. In terror lest 
his secret had been discovered, he accosted them sternly, 
demanding their purpose. But the wily conspirators had 
already bethought themselves of a plausible excuse. It 
was notorious that the Duke was carrying on an intrigue 
with one of the ladies of the court, the Countess Ceprano. 
Now it happened that Rigoletto’s house was just in the 
rear of the Ceprano palace, and when the quick-witted 
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Marullo, who had the enterprise in hand, whispered to the 
agitated father that they were commissioned by the Duke 
to carry off the Countess, he recognized his voice, and his 
fears were quickly quelled. Drawing a long breath of 
relief, he readily consented to help the scheme by holding 
the ladder while they mounted. Marullo insisted, since all 
were masked, that he should also assume a mask, and in 
addition the cunning courtier tied a thick handkerchief 
over his eyes and ears, the better to prevent him from 
discovering the true object of their mission. In the dark- 
ness it was not difficult for the chuckling schemers to mis- 
lead the blindfolded man. All unconscious, he held the 
ladder against his own wall, while they passed over and 
seized their prey, which was their intention to deliver to 
the Duke. 

A moment later they returned, bearing the hapless 
girl, gagged, and unable to make an outcry. Stealthily 
they slipped away to the palace, leaving the unsuspecting 
father still at the foot of the ladder, hearing and seeing 
nothing by reason of the bandage over his eyes. Finally, 
growing impatient, he tore it away and, astonished, found 
himself alone. Seizing a lantern which had been left 
behind by the abductors in their flight, he lifted it and 
gazed around. Horror-struck, he saw that the ladder 
was leaning against his own wall. On the ground lay a 
scarf which the unfortunate Gilda had dropped when car- 
ried down the ladder. Pouncing upon it, the frenzied 
man picked it up and recognized it as his daughter’s ; he 
had seen it on her shoulders but an hour before. 

He reeled, his brain on fire. The image of Monter- 
one, derided and insulted, rose accusingly before his eyes. 
With the wild cry, “A father’s curse is on me !” he fell 
unconscious to the ground. 
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The night was far spent and day was dawning when 
Rigoletto came to his senses. Rising slowly and pain- 
fully, he dragged himself into his deserted home and for 
a long time brooded over his desperate situation. Torn as 
he was with anguish over the possible fate of his daughter, 
he determined to go to court as usual that morning, to 
affect indifference, to throw the conspirators, if possible, 
off their guard—in that way, he thought, he might catch 
some clue by which she could be traced. He clung to the 
hope, faint though it was, that it might be only a cruel 
jest, and that he might still rescue her unharmed. 

On his arrival at the palace he found the Duke’s ret- 
inue assembled in the ante-room, awaiting their master’s 
coming. As he entered he felt, rather than saw, every 
eye bent upon him, full of malicious inquiry. Carelessly 
humming, he strolled through the apartment, tossing a 
word here, flinging a gibe there, eye and ear alert to 
catch the slightest indication that might direct his search. 
A page entered, sent by his mistress, the Duchess, in quest 
of his grace, the Duke. Rigoletto listened, with wildly 
beating heart, to the mocking replies given the bewildered 
boy by the scoffing crowd of courtiers; the Duke was 
sleeping—he could not be disturbed; he had gone hunting 
—he could not be seen. The meaning glances, the deris- 
ive laughter left no doubt in the mind of the bereaved 
father that his daughter was at the Duke’s mercy; that 
she was at that moment a prisoner behind the closely- 
barred door, which he could see was guarded against 
approach. Maddened at the thought, he threw aside his 
mask of indifference. Hurling curses and imprecations on 
the startled throng of men who sought to impede him, he 
struggled to reach the door, which, he was convinced, 
separated him from all that he held dear. 
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This was indeed a sweeter revenge than they had 
hoped for. Again and again did he rush wildly toward 
the fatal door; again and again was he repulsed with jeers 
and insults. 


Suddenly it was thrown open from within. Gilda, 
pale and trembling, stood on the threshold. Involuntarily 
her father’s tormentors recoiled. Catching sight of him, 
panting and breathless from his fruitless exertions, she 
fled wildly to his outstretched arms, and with a low cry 
hid her face in his bosom. With an imperious gesture, 
he bade the now silenced men begone, and such was the 
dignity of the despised hunchback in that supreme moment 
that they instinctively fell back before his burning gaze 
and, crestfallen, left the room. 


Gilda, still supported by her father’s arms, told the 
story of her wrongs. She confessed her disobedience, 
the weakness of her nurse, the deception of the Duke. 
Rigoletto listened with heaving breast and flashing eyes. 
His whole soul cried for vengeance, and vengeance on his 
daughter’s betrayer he swore that he would have. 


His resolve was soon taken. He knew of a bravo 
who kept a ruined, tumbled-down inn on the river bank 
not far from his own house. Sparafucile’s sword was at 
the service of any one able to pay for getting rid of an 
inconvenient enemy or dangerous foe. He had a sister, 
Maddelena, young and attractive, who acted as lure for 
her brother’s intended victims. Rigoletto knew the 
Duke’s love of intrigue and his habit of wandering the 
city streets in disguise. He did not doubt that the girl’s 
pretty face would have power to draw him to that 
deserted house on the river brink. Once there, the 
assassin could be trusted to grant short shrift to the dis- 
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solute nobleman, while the sullen waters of the river were 
ever ready to conceal all evidence of the crime. 

He sought the ready bravo, completed the odious 
‘ bargain, and hastened to make preparations for instant 
flight as soon as his revenge should be accomplished. He 
did not confide his purpose to Gilda, for, surprised, he 
found that she still clung to the memory of her false lover. 
He determined to let her see for herself how unworthy 
he was of such devotion. Accordingly, one gloomy night, 
when all was in readiness: when Sparafucile had notified 
him that the unwary Duke had been enticed by Madde- 
lena’s charms into making a rendezvous in the old house 
by the river, he led his daughter, trembling, to the fatal 
spot. i 

Almost ready to fall, the walls of the building were 
traversed by numerous cracks, some of them so large that 
it was possible to see directly into the rooms from the 
outside. Taking her by the hand, he drew her to one of 
these fissures and sternly bade her look within. She 
obeyed. Before her eyes was a shabby, neglected apart- 
ment. By a table, on which was perched a saucy-looking 
girl, sat the Duke, dressed as a cavalry officer, drinking 
wine and making boisterous love to his companion. Her 
coarse coquetry, her strident laugh but seemed to inflame 
his passion. Almost fainting at this proof of his 
unworthiness and faithlessness, Gilda sank into her 
father’s arms with a cry of despair. Exulting at the 
apparent success of his strategem, he led her aside, and 
when she had in a measure recovered herself, whispered his 
final instructions: She was to leave him, return home and 
assume the disguise of a boy which he had provided for 
her; then, by means of a horse, also in readiness, ride to 
Verona, where he would meet her in the morning, Some- 
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thing sinister in his tone struck terror to her heart. She 
unwillingly obeyed, but determined to return to the spot 
before finally departing. 

The night was threatening. Frequent flashes of 
lightning and distant roll of thunder announced an 
approaching storm. Sparafucile’s guest was conducted 
to an upper chamber, where he disposed himself to rest, 
gaily singing the while. The brother and sister down- 
stairs disputed over the fate of the handsome stranger 
above. The girl, touched by his gallant air and fervent 
love-making, begged her brother to spare him. The 
bandit sternly refused. He had a sense of honor; though 
ready to murder, he was not willing to break his word— 
moreover, he had already received half the price agreed 
upon. His sister, though she acknowledged the justice of 
his hesitation, still persisted in her entreaties. The punc- 
tilious assassin finally yielded so far to say that he was 
in honor bound to deliver a body to the hunchback at 
midnight; that obligation he could not evade—but, if 
before that hour any one should present himself at the 
inn, he should be killed in place of the sleeper above. In 
that case his patron should have a body, his sister would 
have saved her lover, and he himself would have an 
approving conscience. 

The storm was now at its height; there seemed but 
slight prospect of further guests that night. Outside, 
however, crouching under the dripping eaves, was one 
who had overheard the controversy between the brother 
and sister—Gilda, who had returned in spite of her 
father’s injunctions. She trembled from head to foot with 
deadly chill, horror-struck at the thought of such an 
ignoble death for one she had loved—nay, still loved. Her 
one frenzied thought was, It must not be—and yet there 
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was but one way to prevent it. If life must be sacrificed, 
let it be hers. Animated by heroic resolve, she boldly 
advanced and, with a murmured prayer, knocked on the 
door. ‘To the startled question from within, “Who is 
there?” she firmly replied: “A stranger who seeks 
shelter.” 

A moment later the door was stealthily opened. A 
rough voice bade her enter. Though she knew that it was 
to her death she pressed on unfalteringly. Scarcely had 
she crossed the threshold before a short struggle, a 
stifled cry, told that all was over; love had made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

As midnight struck Rigoletto returned. All was dark 
and silent. Knocking softly, the door opened gently, and 
Sparafucile stepped out, one hand bearing a bag which 
dangled heavily with a horrible suggestiveness, the other 
extended for the remainder of his promised reward. 
Exultant, the hunchback dropped the gold into the 
outstretched palm, and grasped the coarse sack, which he 
fondly dreamed contained the body of the once proud, 
disdainful Duke. Dragging the dreadful burden towards 
the river, he suddenly dropped it, transfixed by the sound 
of a gay voice from the house he had just left. Was he 
dreaming? No. It was in truth the Duke, who, roused 
from slumber, was singing the song he had sung while 
mounting to his chamber an hour before. Stupefied, the 
jester caught up the bag at his feet. The Duke alive! 
Then whose could be the body which Sparafucile had just 
delivered him? 

With trembling fingers and wildly beating heart, he 
tore open the folds of the bag. Just then the clouds 
parted, and a ray of light from the moon fell on a pallid 
face which shone out from the darkness before him, Great 
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Cod! it was his daughter; done to death by a ruthless 
monster, murdered—and her father had paid the price of 
the crime! The whole ghastly truth burst upon him: she 
had given her life to save her faithless lover. Like light- 
ning the thought of Monterone’s curse flashed through his 
brain. 

Raising his clenched hands to heaven, he gasped: “A 
father’s curse is on me!” and fell senseless on the dead 


body of his daughter, 


THE TROUBADOUR. 

(Il Trovatore) : 
GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-1901). 

Produced in Rome, 1853. 


The old Count di Luna, head of one of the proudest | 
families in Spain, had two young children, both boys. 
One morning the nurse, awakening, saw to her great 
dismay an old gipsy woman crouching by the cradle of 
the younger child. Fettered by superstitious terror, she 
was at first unable to move. She saw that the intruder 
was gazing intently at the infant, as though intent upon 
some unholy deed. Recovering herself, she shrieked for 
assistance, and in a moment the room was filled with the 
servants of the castle, who hastened to learn the cause of 
her alarm. The old beldame protested that she was inno- 
cent of any evil design—her only aim, she declared, was 
to cast the child’s horoscope. This pretext they believed 
only a cover for some unlawful purpose, and drove her 
forth with blows and threats of dire punishment if she 
ever again dared appear near the castle. 

Their superstitious fears were apparently justified. 
From that day the child began to sicken and fail. The 
Count was convinced that the gipsy had cast a spell upon 
his son. He despatched his servants to capture the guilty 
creature; her haunt was soon discovered and she was 
borne to the castle loaded with chains, The angry father 
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condemned her to die at the stake as an undoubted witch, 
and the cruel sentence was duly carried out. 

The luckless woman had been followed by her daugh- 
ter, Azucena, who, with an infant in arms, had witnessed 
her mother’s agonizing death. Crazed by the dreadful 
sight, and thirsting for revenge on the heartless execu- 
tioners, she watched her opportunity and slipped unob- 
served into the castle while its inmates were engrossed in 
the exciting spectacle without the walls. She found the 
ailing child alone and unguarded, and quickly snatched © 
him from his cradle. Intent upon an awful vengeance, 
she hurried away. At the outcry raised by the careless 
nurse when she discovered that her charge was missing, 
the place of execution was soon deserted—all joined in the — 
search for the lost infant. Azucena, bearing the two 
children, approached the still blazing pyre and hurled, as 
she thought, her enemy’s child into the flames which had 
consumed her mother. At the babe’s agonized cry she 
glanced at the infant on her breast. To her horror she 
saw that she had made a fatal mistake—she had destroyed 
her own child instead of the hated heir of the di Lunas. 

With a wild cry she fled madly from the spot. She 
dared not.harm the child she had unwittingly saved. It 
seemed a sign from heaven that she did not venture to 
disregard. She joined her tribe and brought up the boy 
as her own, giving him the name of Manrico; afterwards 
from his fine voice, he was also known as the Troubadour. 
His noble birth was evident in the skill and address he 
showed in all the knightly arts—fencing, horsemanship, 
the tourney. He was once bold enough to appear at a 
tournament as a nameless knight, wearing black armor, 
and bearing no device on his shield, and overthrew the 
most valiant cavaliers of the court. The prize was decreed 
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to him: the Duchess Leonora, one of the ladies-in-waiting 
to the queen, placed the laurel wreath upon his brow. The 
Duchess’s heart was won by the valor and princely 
bearing of the unknown victor, whose ardent kiss on the — 
fair hand that crowned him plainly showed her that the 
conqueror in the tournament had lost in the lists of love. 
Then civil war divided the land. Manrico eagerly 
espoused the insurgent cause, and soon won the name of 
being one of the most courageous and audacious of the 
rebels against the government. Notwithstanding that a 
price was put on his head, he evaded the spies upon his 
track and had the boldness to come in the disguise of a 
troubadour to the royal palace and serenade Leonora. As 
fate would have it, she was also wooed by his brother, 
Count di Luna. Proud and imperious, his haughty temper 
repelled her, and she shrank from his suit. His jealousy 
was aroused by rumors of an unknown lover who sang 
nightly beneath her window. Raging at the thought that 
another aspired to the prize he claimed, he resolved to 
test the truth of these tales. At nightfall he repaired to 
the gardens which surrounded the palace; he concealed 
himself behind a clump of trees and lay in wait for what 
the night might bring forth. Towards midnight he heard 
the sound of a lute touched by a master hand; a moment 
later a man’s voice filled the air with a passionate serenade. 
It is true, then, thought the Count, and with a mut- 
tered curse he sprang from his concealment towards the 
unseen singer. By the light of the moon he saw a 
woman’s figure hastily leave the palace and approach him. 
It was Leonora. In the uncertain light she had mistaken 
him for the minstrel, but as she drew nearer she recog- 
nized the Count, and turned in terror to seek her lover. 
He emerged from the shadow, and the Count, amazed at 
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his audacity, recognized in him the outlaw, Manrico. 
Beside himself with jealous fury, he drew his sword and 
challenged the daring rebel to instant combat. Despite 
Leonora’s frenzied entreaties, the rivals crossed swords. 
The Count, choked with rage, was no match for his more 
dextrous opponent. He was soon disarmed and at 
Manrico’s mercy. Yet at the moment the troubadour 
raised his sword to deal the mortal blow, a mysterious 
influence stirred his heart to pity. It was almost as 
though a voice from heaven whispered in his ear, Spare 
thy foe. 

Involuntarily he sheathed his weapon, wondering 
at himself as he did so. He knew that the Count’s recog- 
nition placed him in imminent danger, and before his 
fallen enemy had time to recover himself he had made 
his escape in safety. He sought the insurgent camp and 
took an active part in the campaign, until in a particu- 
larly bitter encounter he was severely injured and left on 
the field for dead. He owed his life to Azucena, who in 
searching for his body to give it burial, found that he still 
breathed. She had almost forgotten that he was not her 
son. Though she still brooded over the dreadful fate of 
her mother, and her half-crazed brain was ever busy with 
thoughts of vengeance, she loved Manrico with the devo- 
tion she would have shown her own child had he lived. 
She had him transported to a mountain fastness occupied 
by her tribe during these troublous times, and there lav- 
ished upon him all the care which a true mother’s love 
could suggest. Slowly his health and strength returned, 
and with them impatience to be in the field again. 

While chafing under inaction a messenger arrived 
with tidings from his chief which shook him to his inmost 
soul, Leonora, misled by reports of his death, had deter- 
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mined to take the veil in a convent near the fortress of 
Castellar, which had just been taken by the insurgents. 
They were defending it against the royal forces led by 
‘the Count di Luna, and Manrico was urged, if the state of 
his wounds allowed, to come at once and assume command 
of the defence. Despite his mother’s pleadings, he ordered 
a horse, and, tearing himself from her frenzied embraces, 
rode away in the utmost haste, his whole being intent on 
arriving in time to prevent Leonora from taking the fatal 
step which would part them forever. 

The Count, desperate at the thought of losing her - 
now that his hated rival, as he thought, was dead, resolved 
to make her his own at all hazards. With:a body of 
armed men he concealed himself within the cloister of the 
convent with the sacrilegious intent of carrying her off 
before the final vows should be taken. When the hymn 
which announced the coming of the nuns accompanying 
the novice to the altar was heard, he stealthily approached 
the door through which they must pass in order to reach 
the church. When the white-robed procession appeared 
he stepped boldly forward at the head of his followers 
who surounded the frightened women, aghast at this 
desecration of their sacred retreat. Before he could seize 
his prize, however, a sudden clash of arms was heard out- 
side, and the Troubadour, followed by a large force of 
men, confronted the audacious profaner of a holy place. 

The Count at first recoiled, believing that he saw an 
apparition from the dead. Leonora, too, could not for 
the instant trust her senses, but after a moment of breath- 
less wonder she hastened, overjoyed, to her lover’s arms. 
The Count, frantic at the thought of being foiled in the 
very moment of victory, fought like a madman, but was 
soon obliged to retreat before superior numbers. Manrico 
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conducted Leonora to the fortress, and preparations were 
made for their immediate union. 

in the meantime Azucena had left the mountains in 
anxious search of her son. She was taken prisoner by 
scouts belonging to the royal forces and brought before 
Count di Luna on suspicion of being a spy. The Count 
was attended by an old servant who had beet in the 
service of his father at the time of the abduction of his 
younger brother. -This man, Ferrando, was struck by 
something familiar about the wandering gipsy; he 
watched her closely as his master questioned her. Finally, 
convinced of the truth of his suspicions, he denounced her 
as the murderess of the Count’s brother. In vain she 
attempted denial. Her startled look, her frantic 
endeavors to escape, were unmistakable proofs of 
guilt. When in her desperation she called upon 
her son Manrico for help, the exultation of the Count 
knew no bounds. He ordered her instant execution by 
burning, and commanded that it should take place in front 
of his lines, so that his rival might see the agonizing death 
of his mother. 

Manrico was about to enter the chapel of the castle 
for the rites which were to unite him to Leonora. He was 
aroused from his dream of happiness by the tidings that 
the enemy was on the point of executing a gipsy woman, 
whom they were dragging to a blazing funeral pyre within 
full sight of the castle. Hastening to the ramparts, he 
recognized, to his unspeakable horror, the victim as his 
mother. ‘To call his troops together, to make a sortie for 
her rescue, was but the work of a moment. The lack of 
time for preparation, however, was fatal to him. He 
fought bravely, but was in the end overpowered and taken 
prisoner. With his mother he was conveyed to the Count 
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di Luna’s palace at Aliaferia, and there confined in the 
dungeon tower, with other prisoners of state. The fort- 
ress had also been captured, but when the Count sought 
for Leonora, she had disappeared, no one knew whither. 
This but inflamed his rancor against his captives, and he 
returned to Aliaferia determined to wreak a mighty ven- 
geance on those who were now in his power. 

By the aid of Manrico’s chief officer, Ruiz, Leonora 
had escaped to a place of comparative safety. Through 
him she learned of all that had occurred—the final fall of 
Castellar, the defeat of her lover’s forces, and his capture 
by his vindictive enemy. She saw but one hope, and that 
but a faint one—that by prayer and entreaty she could 
move the Count to spare his life. Guided by the faithful 
Ruiz, she made her way to Aliaferia, where he left her, 
after pointing out the tower where the prisoners lan- 
guished. As she gazed, crushed with anguish, at the 
frowning walls, the barred windows, a deep-toned bell 
startled her with sinister foreboding. The next moment 
the solemn tones of the Muiserere fell on her ear. She 
listened in breathless agony ; too well she knew for whom 
those voices were pleading to heaven for mercy. 

Suddenly a door opened near her. She hastily con- 
cealed herself in an embrasure of the wall. In the gather- 
ing darkness she saw the Count emerge from the tower, 
and heard him address the gaoler who followed: ‘At 
early dawn behead him on this spot, and then lead his 
mother to the stake.” 

Moody and thoughtful, he turned to go, but to his 
astonishment found himself confronted by the fugitive 
whom he had been moving heaven and earth to find. His 
surprise was changed to rage when she threw herself at 
his feet and implored mercy for the imprisoned trouba- 
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dour. Her tears, her entreaties, were unavailing. He 
repulsed her passionately ; her pleadings but drove him to 
renewed outbursts of fury against the man who had 
inspired her with such devotion. She saw that nothing 
but a supreme sacrifice could save the doomed one. Almost 
fainting, she offered the relentless nobleman her hand as 
the price of her lover’s life. Overjoyed at the thought of 
at length realizing his ardent desires, yet suspecting her 
sincerity, he bade her swear she would fulfil her promise 
if he released his captive. Unfaltering, she took a solemn 
oath that she would be his if he granted her prayer, 
asking as sole condition that she be allowed to bear the 
tidings of freedom to the condemned prisoner. Summon- 
ing the warden, he ordered him to conduct her to the cell 
where Manrico and Azucena were confined. During all 
her wanderings Leonora had worn a ring which contained 
poison concealed in a secret cavity. Profiting by the 
Count’s colloquy with his servant, she raised the ring to 
her lips and hastily swallowed the venom; then, as the 
man turned courteously toward her, she advanced with 
apparent composure and entered the tower. 

Soon she found herself in the gloomy dungeon where 
Manrico, a prey to sombre thoughts, was seated by a rude 
pallet of straw, on which the gipsy lay in uneasy slumber. 
As she entered he looked up, incredulous. Amazed, he 
listened to her tale of pardon, to her entreaties that he 
leave at once—that he was free. 

He drew back and regarded her coldly. When she 
refused to explain the mystery of this sudden release and 
only redoubled her frantic appeals to lose no time, but to 
fly on the instant, his suspicions were aroused. He 
accused her of having sold herself to the Count, and 
turned a deaf ear to her pleading. Suddenly she faltered 
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and fell. Not till then did she confess to her repentent 
lover that she had bought his life at the price of her own. 
Agonized, he saw that her end was near, and overwhelmed 
by the sight of her sufferings, he sank on his knees by her 
side. 

The Count, after giving the necessary instructions, 
had followed her to the cell. Standing on the threshold 
he heard the dying woman’s avowal. Wrought to the 
highest point of fury at the thought of being duped, he 
summoned his guards and bade them execute the prisoner 
on the instant. As he was dragged away the gipsy awoke 
with a start. She shrieked with terror as she saw the 
Count regarding her with cruel eyes, and called wildly 
for her son. The Count caught her by the wrist and 
forced her to the window; he pointed with fiendish exul- 
tation to the block on which his victim’s head was already 
laid. As the fatal axe descended she cried in frenzy, 
“Manrico is thy brother!” and fell lifeless. He could not 
doubt her words—but it was too late. The gipsy had 
avenged her mother. 


THE LOST ONE. 
(La Traviata.) 
GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-I90I.) 
Produced in Venice, 1853. 


Violetta Valery had lost her parents at an early age. 
Young and beautiful, deprived of her natural protectors, 
with no kins-people to interest themselves in her welfare, 
she led a gay, unfettered existence in Paris. She lived 
only for the pleasure of the passing moment; she shunned 
all thought of the future. Naturally fragile, a hectic flush 
and an occasional spasmodic cough were indications of a 
constitutional delicacy which she recklessly ignored. She 
plunged into the giddy vortex of gaiety which surrounded 
her, determined to live and enjoy so long as strength 
lasted. 

Among her many admirers was a young Provencal of 
good family, Alfred Germont, who she felt was the one of 
all who loved her sincerely and earnestly—for herself 
alone, not merely for her youth and beauty. For his sake 
she finally forsook Paris, and the happy pair found refuge 
in a country house which Violetta had taken in order to 
be free from the gay world in which she had previously 
found her chief pleasure. Alfred’s infatuation for her 
had been a source of great unhappiness to his family. In 
spite of his father’s pleading he steadfastly refused to 
abandon her and return to his home. Absorbed in his 
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love, young and inexperienced in worldly affairs, he did 
not realize the great expense which their mode of living 
entailed upon Violetta. She, on her part, at last found 
herself financially embarrassed, but determined to use all 
available means to prolong their stay in the country. She 
accordingly sent her maid, Annina, to Paris with orders 
to dispose of all her property there—houses, horses, 
carriages, everything in fact that could bring ready money, 
in order that there might be no interruption to their 
idyllic existence. The girl had strict injunctions from 
her mistress to keep her journey secret, but it chanced 
that on her return Alfred met her as she entered the 
house. Surprised, he questioned as to the cause of 
her visit to Paris. Her confusion awakened his sus- 
picions; she was unable to evade his inquiries, and to his 
intense mortification and humiliation he learned that the 
woman he loved was selling her property to keep him in 
idleness. Stung by self-reproach, he charged the maid to 
silence, and hastily departed for Paris himself, determined 
to find means to prevent such a sacrifice. 

During his absence Violetta was startled by a visit 
from his father, the elder Germont, whom she had never 
seen. The unhappy gentleman was in a sore strait. 
Alfred’s passion for Violetta had become so generally 
known that echoes of it had reached the quiet town where 
his family lived. His only sister was affianced to a young 
man to whom she was deeply attached, but whose family 
refused to allow him to marry her until Alfred and 
Violetta were separated. The lovers were inconsolable at 
this obstacle to their happiness, and M. Germont feared 
the worst for his daughter if it were not removed. She 
was a frail, delicate girl, and her health already seemed 
declining from her bitter disappointment. He despaired 
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of being able to move his son to give up Violetta, and 
as a last resort determined to appeal directly to her. 

Violetta received him with perturbation, not knowing 
what his presence might betoken. Opening his heart to 
her, he implored her for the sake of his distressed family 
to part with Alfred. He assured her that time with its 
changes would inevitably separate them; that no blessing 
could rest upon their relations, and that in the end they 
must drift apart. He urged her to have pity on a dis- 
tracted father and yield while there was yet time to save 
the young life which was pining away in far-off Provence, 
The unhappy woman’s heart was wrung with anguish. 
Her really noble nature was stirred to its depth at the sight 
of the father’s sorrow. She shuddered at the thought of 
estrangement from Alfred, yet she knew that in the world 
in which she lived such estrangement was in the end 
inevitable. Why not, then, while she could, restore joy to 
the household threatened with the loss of its dearest 
treasure? It was not the thought of renunciation alone, 
however, which gave her the keenest pang. She knew 
Alfred’s determined nature too well to imagine that he 
would accept it as the result of pressure from his family. 
He must believe that she had deserted him from unworthy 
motives—that she had sought the protection of a 
wealthier lover. Hardly conscious of what she said, she 
gave the required promise to the overjoyed father, who 
retired into the garden to await his son’s return. 

Face to face with her misery, she had but one 
thought—to escape the torture of seeing Alfred again. 
She hastily wrote a note in which she announced her 
determination to abandon him. Just as she finished he 
entered the room, having just returned from his journey 
to Paris. He noted her confusion as she endeavored to 
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conceal the letter, and, moved by a sudden impulse of 
jealousy, asked her to whom she was writing. Trembling, 
she confessed that the letter was for him, but begged him 
to wait a little longer—he should know all in due time. 
His momentary suspicion quelled, he told her that he 
expected his father at any moment; that he had written 
to him saying that he was coming to make a last appeal 
to him—an appeal which, he added, would be as fruitless 
as others had been. With an effort which cost her untold 
agony, she asumed an air of cheerfulness, and telling him 
that she would await him in the garden, left the room. 
Alfred was ill at ease. Suspicious, of what he hardly 
knew, he sat down in the hope that his father’s coming 
would not be long delayed. He tried to divert himself 
by reading, but the effort was vain. Finally, throwing 
his book aside, he rose and paced the room impatiently. 
The door opened and he turned quickly, but he was disap- 
pointed. Instead of his father there entered one of the 
house servants with the unexpected news that his mistress 
had left for Paris. Almost at the same moment a messen- 
ger appeared at the door leading into the garden and 
delivered a letter which, he explained, had been given 
him by a lady in a carriage with strict orders to see that 
it reached M. Germont at once. Alfred, oppressed by a 
presentiment of evil, hastily tore it open. At the first few 
words he uttered a cry and staggered back, overcome by 
the thought that the woman he loved had abandoned him. 
To his astonishment he felt himself tenderly taken in the 
arms of some one who had softly approached through the 
open garden door. He turned and recognized his father. 
Germont wisely allowed his son’s grief and-passion to 
spend itself. He then urged him to leave the spot where 
he had suffered so cruelly and to accompany him to a 
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home which was waiting to enfold him with love and 
sympathy. Never had this home seemed so dear to Alfred 
as in that hour of abandonment. His father needed but 
little persuasion to induce him to yield to his wishes. 
Violetta, impoverished as she was, found no other 
resource than to seek the protection of Baron Douphol, a 
former aspirant for her favor, and who now openly 
exulted in his triumph over his once successful rival. 
Alfred bided his time and awaited an opportunity for 
revenge upon the woman who had so heartlessly forsaken 
him. ‘The occasion was not long delayed. They met at 
a ball given by Flora de Bervoix, one of Violetta’s gay 
friends. As she entered the room on the arm of the baron 
she saw her former lover at the gaming table. Perceiving 
her consternation, the good-hearted Flora drew her aside, 
and she sank, almost fainting, on a sofa at some distance 
from the gamesters. The baron advanced toward the play- 
ers and stood, a sneer on his face, confronting Alfred, who 
was proving the old adage—Unhappy in love, lucky at 
cards. Duphoul commented with insulting emphasis on 
his extraordinary good fortune, and challenged him to a 
trial of skill. Alfred accepted the challenge with a lower- 
ing brow and the baron sat down and took up the cards. 
It was evident to all that a quarrel between the two men 
was brewing, for which the cards were to prove a pretext, 
but fortunately before matters had reached a climax 
supper was announced. This gave the mistress of the 
house an opportunity to disperse the group at the card 
table by insisting that all go into the supper room. 
Violetta seized a desperate resolution. She knew that a 
violent encounter between Alfred and the baron could not 
be averted so long as they remained under the same roof. 
As she drew near the door she found Alfred by her side. 
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The rest of the company had preceded them. As they 
entered the corridor, almost side by side, she placed her 
hand on his arm and in a half-audible whisper begged him 
to return to the salon. Without waiting for a reply, she 
hurried back to the deserted room, and, in a state of 
breathless agitation, sank on the nearest seat at hand. He 
at first hesitated; then, with a bitter smile on his lips, 
turned and followed her. He stood cold and unmoved 
while she implored him to leave the house without delay ; 
she assured him that his life was in danger. He was 
convinced that her anxiety did not concern him, that it 
was only a ruse to secure the safety of Duphoul. The 
thought aroused him to such a pitch of jealous rage that he 
was conscious of but one desire—to humiliate the woman 
who had so basely betrayed him. Rushing to the door, 
he called wildly to those in the adjoining room. ‘The 
startled guests poured into the salon. Pointing in scorn to 
the agonized woman cowering before him, he burst into a 
flood of frenzied reproaches against her. He declared 
that he had ignorantly been a recipient of her bounty, but 
that: she had cancelled all her benefits by the deepest 
treachery. He called them all as witnesses that he had 
repaid his debt to her, and drawing forth her portrait, 
together with a handful of gold and notes, his winnings 
at the gaming table, he threw them scornfully at her feet. 
With a cry she fell senseless into the sheltering arms of 
Flora-de Bervoix, who had hastened to hér side on enter- 
ing the room, while he rushed madly from the house. 
When restored to consciousness, Violetta’s condition 
awakened the gravest fears among her friends. She was 
with difficulty conveyed to her home, and soon it became 
evident that she was not long for this world. This last 
shock had been too much for her frail frame. She faded 
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visibly from day to day, bearing her sufferings with a 
patience and fortitude which won the love and sympathy 
of all who saw her. 

One morning a letter reached her which lifted her for 
the moment out of the mood of calm resignation into 
which she had fallen. For the first time since that fatal 
evening at Flora de Bervoix’s, a flutter of hope caused 
her heart to beat wildly. 

The letter was from M. Germont, who told her that 
he was so much touched with her fidelity to the promise 
she had given him that he had revealed the whole story 
to his son, and that as soon as they could make the journey 
from Provence they would both come to crave her pardon 
for the wrongs she had suffered. Life seemed brighter at 
the thought that Alfred knew of her real loyalty to him; 
she could hardly wait until she could hear from his lips 
the assurance of his love. 

Soon after, one bright winter morning, her faithful 
maid Annina appeared with a smile on her face, and bade 
her prepare for a great joy. She well knew what that 
joy was, and struggled to her feet, only to be caught in 
Alfred’s arms. For a time her wan features were trans- 
figured with delight; weakness and suffering were for- 
gotten in the bliss of what seemed a new life. But her 
newly found strength forsook her as suddenly as she had 
gained it. While the lovers were planning for a future 
which should banish all thought of the unhappy past, a 
thrill of pain seemed to hold her heart as in an icy grasp. 
She gasped in the agony of the moment, and sank back, 
fainting, in her chair. Alfred, distracted, bade Annina 
hasten to bring the doctor. He came speedily, and with 
him, M. Germont, but his practised eye saw that the end 
was nigh. She revived, but only for a moment, and, to 
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the amazement of all, seemed free from pain, her coun- 
tenance illumined with a strange light. She even half rose 
to her feet, with an exclamation of joy at her sudden 
release from suffering, but it was only the flickering of 
the dying taper. Another moment she fell back, lifeless. 
Surrounded by those who loved her and whose dearest 
wish it was to cherish her, she passed away, happier in 
death than she had heretofore been in her brief and 
stormy life. 


THE MASKED BALL. 
(Un Ballo in Maschera). 
GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-190I). 
Produced in Rome, 1857. 


Before Naples and its surrounding country had been 
formed into kingdom, there once ruled over the city a 
governor named Richard, a handsome man, and generous 
to a fault. His accomplishments gave rise to the admira- 
tion of all his courtiers as well as the envy of many; and 
the strict impartiality with which he enforced the law 
made him many enemies, among whom may be men- 
tioned Armando and Angri. These two men attended all 
the court ceremonies, and carefully concealed their 
enmity, while they were contriving some means of making 
away with Richard; they endeavored to gain the sympa- 
thy of every one who showed dissatisfaction with their 
ruler, and as they could not accuse him of injustice, they 
had determined to assassinate him. This plot came to the 
knowledge of Renato, the governor’s private secretary 
and confidential friend, who sought an.early opportunity 
of making his discovery known to his superior. There 
are few great men who have not some weakness: Duke 
Richard, who was unmarried, was particularly attentive 
to the fair sex, and liked to invite to his court all the 
- beauties who could be induced to join in its festivities. 
‘he chief ornament of Naples at that time was Amelia, . 
the young wife of his friend Renato, The duke had paid 
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her a great deal of attention, which she had received as 
a matter of course; it was only natural that His Excel- 
lency should be civil to the spouse of his secretary whom 
he was meeting every day. No breath of scandal had 
ever mentioned the name of the Signora Renato, and she 
thought that she was quite able to take care of herself; 
but of late she was not so sure about her own feelings; 
she felt disturbed when accident left her alone with the 
duke, whose ardent glances brought the color into her 
cheeks. How could she put a stop to this intimacy with 
their patron, which she felt was becoming dangerous to 
her peace of mind? 

Richard was not thinking of his numerous duties, but 
of the charms of Amelia, and of a certain ball to which 
he had issued invitations, when the secretary entered his 
presence. Renato had just discovered the plot against the 
duke’s life, and was prepared to lay the details before his 
chief. To his surprise the duke told him to keep the 
secret to himself; if he were to make the names of these 
conspirators known, the duke would have to imbrue his 
hands in their blood. The duke despised them, relying 
as he did on the protection of his loyal subjects, and the 
watchful guardianship of heaven. Renato would never- 
theless have revealed the names’ and designs of the secret 
foes if a page had not announced the Chief Judge, who 
desired an audience. This functionary desired that the 
governor would sanction the banishment of a. well-known 
sorceress, Ulrica by name, whose dwelling was the resort 
of all the Neapolitans, rich and poor, whom she beguiled 
with her enchantments. Richard asked for further infor- 
mation, which was afforded by Oscar, the page who had 
introduced the judge. This youth was gifted with a sweet 
voice, and was also a proficient in the art of the impro- 
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visatore; in a few rapid verses he sang the praises of 
the fortune-telling dame to such effect, that the duke 
refused to confirm the sentence of exile against the 
accused. Ordering the presence of the courtiers who 
were in waiting, he invited them to meet him at the 
dwelling of Ulrica the sorceress. He would be there 
disguised, and intended to consult her as to the future. 
All present indicated their compliance, and promised to 
meet at a certain hour to learn their fate; among the 
party were included Angri and Armando, who thought 
that a chance of assassinating the duke without danger 
to themselves might occur during the expedition he 
had rashly planned. 

That afternoon Ulrica had a greater number of 
visitors than usual, and was in the act of making dia-' 
bolical incantations when Richard reached her dwell- 
ing, disguised in the simple dress of a fisherman. The 
rest of his party not having arrived, the duke kept 
himself in the background while the sorceress wove 
her mystic spells. Besides the number of common 
people who came openly to consult the sorceress, there 
were persons of higher rank who were occasionally 
admitted by a private door. One of these craved an audi- 
ence just then, and Ulrica caused the new comer to be 
admitted, after having dismissed the remainder of the 
visitors. Witch as she professed to be, Ulrica failed to 
observe that one of the party which had lately filled the 
far end of her room had not retired, but had merely con- 
cealed himself behind the falling curtain. It was the duke, 
who had caught the name of Amelia, and was curious to 
know what had brought her there. Being, as she sup- 
posed, alone with the sorceress, the lady owned that she 
had lately been disturbed by feelings towards one high in 
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rank, whose image was always present. Could Ulrica 
remove this fatal image from her breast, and cure her 
infatuation? The sorceress knew of a magic herb which 
would remove the feeling of which she felt ashamed; it 
must be gathered at midnight from the stone whereon 
criminals were executed. Would she dare to visit the 
place? Yes, Amelia said, she would dare anything to 
extinguish the disloyal flame that consumed her. Richard 
in his place of concealment determined to follow her that 
night; and Ulrica dismissed her visitor, bidding her not 
to weep, for that would destroy the charm. She must be 
daring, and in the juice of that plant she would find 
oblivion from the torments she complained of. Amelia 
hastened away, for there was an impatient knocking at 
the other door. A number of courtiers, variously dis- 
guised, entered and looked around for the duke, who had 
cleverly managed to join them unperceived as_ they 
entered, but who still remained incognizable. Duke Rich- 
ard in the guise of a bold mariner then addressed the 
sorceress, and asked her to tell his fortune. Ulrica told 
him that whoever he might be, he should not defy the 
power of fate. Richard submitted his hand to her; she 
regarded it attentively; it belonged to one who lived 
under the planet of Mars, she said; whose death was near, 
not on the field of honor, but by the hand of a friend. 
Richard requested her to complete the prophecy, by nam- 
ing the person who should cause his death. Ulrica gravely 
replied that it would be the person who should first shake 
hands with him that day. The duke in a spirit of incred- 
ulity offered his hand to those present, but none dare 
touch it, not even to prove the falseness of the oracle, as 
he put it. Just then in came Renato hastily, for he was 
late. The duke gave him his right hand, which Renato 
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cordially grasped. Richard then made himself known to 
Ulrica, telling her that the hand he shook was that of his 
greatest friend, and remarking that she did not know him, 
or that he had been advised to banish her from his domin- 
ions; then he gave her a handsome present in money. 
Ulrica, much to the consternation of Armando and Angri, 
who heard her words, warned him that there were trait- 
ors around him. Then his page told the crowd of Nea- 
politans who waited without, that the good duke had been 
to consult Ulrica; and Richard returned to the city, 
followed by the acclamation of his loving subjects. 

As the clock struck midnight Amelia knelt on the 
stones at the spot where the guillotine was wont to be 
erected for the execution of criminals. There she sought 
the mystic plant whose juice would banish from her mind 
any evil desires. A tall figure arose from the earth, and 
she took it for an apparition or spectre. It was Richard, 
who had unfairly become acquainted with her intended 
visit to this dreadful place, and had followed. As the 
unhappy wife of his friend recognized the voice of Rich- 
ard, she implored him to have pity and leave her. He took 
advantage of the silent hour to tell a great deal that he 
ought to have left unsaid, avowing that he loved her to 
distraction. Amelia, weak creature as she was, could not 
help acknowledging her partiality towards him, but 
entreated him to defend her from the feelings of her own 
heart: she was struggling against infamy, and had come 
there in the hope of obtaining somewhat that would have 
made her indifferent to his presence. While she was thus 
appealing to his better nature, a footstep was heard 
approaching: it was Renato, who sought the duke in 
order to warn him against the conspirators. Amelia drew 
around her face the long veil she wore, thus concealing 
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entirely her features. Renato did not take much notice of 
her, but went on to say that, when concealed in the 
folds of his cloak, he had been mistaken for one of a band 
of men who sought the duke’s life. They had observed 
the object of their designs following a lady in that direc- 
tion, and they intended to interrupt the assignation with 
their stilettos: probably they were close at hand. Renato 
urged his friend to take his cloak, and retire in the oppo- 
site direction. Good as this advice was, the duke was 
reluctant by following it to leave Amelia in such an 
equivocal position; he therefore said he had a delicate 
mission to confide to his friend. Would he promise to 
escort that lady to the city veiled as she was? Renato 
swore to obey his behest, and the duke hurriedly departed 
as the sounds of footsteps were heard approaching the 
place. Before Renato and his charge could follow his 
example their retreat was cut off by the band of conspira- 
tors who fancied they had surprised the duke and a frail 
companion in that out-of-the-way locality. When Renato 
hailed them, they perceived that they had made a mistake, 
and they fumed with the rage of disappointment; then 
they turned upon Renato and insisted upon seeing the 
face of his veiled companion. Renato having drawn his 
sword in order to prevent such an outrage, the whole 
number made a rush at him, and blood would have been 
shed if Amelia had not stepped between them and dropped 
her veil. “Amelia!” said Renato. “His wife!” exclaimed 
Armando; “This is a honeymoon, indeed!” The wife 
encountered under such equivocal circumstances, begged 
to be allowed to explain, but Renato was filled with fury 
at what appeared to be the dishonorable conduct of his 
friend; and the heartless banter of Angri and his friends 
made matters worse, He invited the conspirators to come 
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to him the following day, when he would have an impor- 
tant communication to make to them. When they left by 
devious paths, he sternly said to his wife that he had 
sworn to conduct her to the city gates. That was all; but 
the tone in which it was spoken sounded to the wretched 
Amelia like a sentence of death. 

As soon as Renato had escorted his wife to their own 
abode he informed her that the day which was breaking 
was to be her last: she must die. In vain did Amelia 
declare through sobs and tears that she was the victim 
of appearances. She had never wronged him by an 
unworthy thought. The inexorable husband replied that 
she was’ guilty and must die. Seeing that Renato was 
determined to be her executioner, the hapless Amelia 
asked but one last favor, and that was that she might be 
permitted to say farewell to her only son. It was granted: 
she might see him in secret and in silence. 

No sooner had his wife left the room than Renato 
‘drew his sword, and addressing the picture of the duke, 
which hung against the wall, he cried out that the blood of 
another must wash out the stain. He could not forget 
or forgive the treachery of the friend whom he had served 
so faithfully, and he had worked himself into a furious 
rage; when Armando and Angri arrived, their manner 
was distant, and they waited to hear what he had to tell 
them. Renato began by saying that he knew their designs; 
they wished to kill Richard. The conspirators denied 
the accusation until depositions were laid before them 
proving that the secretary was acquainted with all their 
plans. Then to their astonishment he offered to join 
them, and declared that he himself would strike the fatal 
blow. 

Angri and Armando, convinced of the sincerity of 
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their new recruit, only opposed him in one thing; each 
had been, or fancied he had been, wronged by the duke, 
and each wished to take the foremost part in their ven- 
geance. It was agreed to decide the matter by lot. Renato 
wrote the three names on slips of paper which he dropped 
into a vase; and, his wife having returned with a message 
just brought by the duke’s page, he whispered to the two 
conspirators that she knew nothing, and then desired her 
to draw a paper from the urn. Amelia obeyed and the 
name of Renato was disclosed. Oscar was then sum- 
moned, and brought an invitation for Renato and his wife 
to attend a ball at the palace that evening. Amelia said 
that she could not be present, but the garrulous page went 
on to say that it was to be a masked ball of particular 
splendor. Renato said that he would go, and that his 
wife should bear him company. He and his associates 
decided that this masked- affair would enable them to 
approach their victim unknown; and they decided to wear 
similar costumes, blue dominos with red ribbons and a 
band on the left arm. While the miserable Amelia, who 
had ceased to fear for her own life, was contriving how 
she might warn the duke of his danger without compro- 
mising her husband, his three enemies had settled the 
details of the disguise they were to wear, and that they 
would be known.to each other by the watchword “death.” 

The people who had chosen this dread word for a 
countersign were among the first to arrive in the ball- 
room with their adherents, but they could nowhere see 
the duke, who, if present, was probably as well disguised 
as themselves. Renato espied a slight figure which he 
thought he knew, and snatching aside the mask disclosed 
the features of Oscar. The page had been enjoined to 
preserve strict secrecy as to his master’s proceedings, but 
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Oscar was not discreet, and Renato persuaded him that 
he had important news to impart. It soon became known 
to Renato that the duke was present in a black cloak, and 
wearing a red ribbon at his breast. In truth while his 
enemies were seeking him at one end of the room, a 
domino, dressed as Oscar had described, was conversing 
with a lady in a white domino at the other end, and was 
taxing her with having written a warning letter which 
had just reached him. The fair unknown tried to con- 
vince him of the reality of his danger, and by her agitation 
betrayed to Richard that it was Amelia who had encoun- 
tered him. She owned that she loved him, and entreated 
him to fly from his murderers, who were at hand. Rich- 
ard declared that if he were dear to her, death had no 
terrors for him. “Do you wish to see me die of anxiety 
and shame?” she asked in a passionate voice. He replied 
that he wished her safe, and that she should depart with 
her husband on the morrow to England, her native coun- 
try. Then he went, but presently was back again that 
she might receive his last adieu. ‘Receive mine also,” 
cried Renato, making his way through the guests, and 
stabbing Richard as he passed. There was a confusion, 
and cries of murder filled the room. The assassin’s mask 
was torn away, disclosing the features of Renato, who 
was instantly seized by the infuriated courtiers. The life 
of the duke, whom they loved so well, was ebbing fast as 
he sunk in the arms of his attendants. Conscious that he 
had only a few moments to live, he employed them in 
assuring to Renato the appointment he had in view for 
him, and in declaring to all present the innocence of 
Amelia. With his last breath he extended his pardon to 
his murderer, and to all who had conspired against him; 
the next moment the beloved Richard was no more. 
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AIDA. 
GIUSEPPE VERDI (1813-1901). 


Produced in Cairo, 1871. 


In the time of Egypt’s greatest power, Ethiopia was 
under the rule of a wise and rich king named Amonasro, 
and there was almost constant war between him and the 
Pharaoh, who sat on the throne of the neighboring king- 
dom on the banks of the Nile. In one of the numerous 
incursions made by the Egyptians into his kingdom, the 
daughter of Amonasro was made prisoner, and was car- 
ried off among the other captives who were led into 
slavery. Aida, as she had been named, was a comely 
maiden, notwithstanding the dark hue of her skin; and 
her behavior was so modest, and at the same time so 
charming, that she had endeared herself to captors and 
captives alike. Her birth not being made known, she was 
classed with the other feminine booty until she became 
first slave, afterwards companion and friend of the proud 
and beautiful Amneris, daughter of Pharaoh. The life at 
court caused Aida to make the acquaintance of many per- 
sons of high rank, among whom was Radames, a rising 
officer in the army of Egypt, who unhappily became enam- 
ored of the dusky beauty. The attachment was an unfor- 
tunate one, for it was returned by Aida, and could not fail 
to provoke the anger and jealousy of Princess Amneris 
when she should become aware of it; and that was sure 
to happen sooner or later, for the young lovers were not 
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prudent, and Amneris already suspected that her new 
friend might prevent her from ever gaining the love of the 
young commander of the Guards, who had, without 
intending to do so, made himself master of her heart. 
Such was the state of affairs in the palace of Mem- 
phis when the young officer received a visit from Ram- 
phis, High Priest of the goddess Isis. This was an 
unusual honor, and was due to the desire of the great man 
to make himself acquainted with the character of the 
officer whom he had summoned to meet him. The High 
Priest told Radames that the forces of Ethiopia were 
reported to have crossed the Egyptian frontier, and that 
the goddess had selected a leader for the army that was 
to repulse the invaders. Radames wished that he might 
be the chosen one, and after the brief interview was over, 
indulged in hopes that his brow might be crowned, and 
that Aida might share his triumph. ‘These bright dreams 
were interrupted by the entrance of Amneris, who 
remarked his excitement, and tried to find out if his 
altered mien had been caused by a woman’s presence. 
Radames plainly told her that he had been indulging in 
ambitious dreams. Isis had named the chief who was 
to lead the hosts of Egypt to battle, and the choice would 
soon be made known. What if he were chosen for such 
an honor! The princess in vain attempted to draw from 
him a confirmation of her suspicions regarding the cap- 
tive maid, when Aida herself entered. The eyes of 
Radames were turned to the new comer with a look of 
rapture, while Amneris pressed her to say why her eyes 
were full of tears ; but she could learn nothing except that 
the girl’s terror had been aroused by the martial prepara- 
tions without. She feared for her own people and for 
Egypt, and could not control her emotion, The place 
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where they had met was a grand hall of the palace, sur- 
rounded by columns and statutes, and lighted by a bright 
blue sky; it was often used for ceremonial purposes, and 
was now to be a hall of audience. Thither came all the 

‘ court officials in attendance upon Ramphis and the King, 
who shortly followed. A messenger, bearer of tidings 
from the frontier, was admitted, and reported that the 
Ethiopian forces, led by that indomitable warrior, Amo- 
nasro, were marching straight on Thebes, pillaging the 
country as they advanced. Pharaoh then announced that 
the choice of Isis pointed out, as the leader of their armies, 
Radames, the officer they saw before them. Princess 
Amneris presented the newly-selected commander with a 
standard that had been prepared for the occasion. All 
present shouted out: “Extermination to the invader!” and 
called upon Radames to return victorious. One voice 
alone was silent; Aida, who saw her lover going into bat- 
tle with her father, could not wish success to Radames 
over the parent whose expedition was an effort to redeem 
her from slavery. While Aida remained in the hall, a 
prey to conflicting emotions which almost made her long 
for death, a solemn ceremony was being conducted in one 
of the temples of Memphis. Radames was crowned with 
a shining veil, and indued with arms supposed to have 
been the work of immortals. 

Thus bearing the benediction of all that his country- 
men had been accustomed to consider most sacred, the 
young commander presented himself to the expectant 
troops. 

The youthful Radames in the brief campaign that 
followed showed all the qualities of a born commander 
of an army. In a short time discipline was established 
in the ranks, and the soldiers of Egypt—a very different 
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tace from their modern descendants had confidence in 
their leader designated by Isis. They met the invading 
forces near Thebes and completely routed them, taking a 
number of prisoners. Amonasro was supposed to have 
fallen in the battle, but in reality he was only one among 
the host of captives who were carried off to grace the 
victor’s triumphal return. ‘The news of the successful 
termination of the war preceded the return of the Egypt- 
ian army, and all the populace of Memphis prepared to 
welcome the coming of Radames and his army. 

Among those who awaited with anxiety the coming 
ceremony was Pharaoh’s daughter, who dressed herself 
with unusual care that morning, and longed to see once 
more the young hero who had been the joy of her heart. 

Now a dreadful doubt marred her happiness, and she 
resolved to tear aside the veil that concealed Aida’s 
thoughts, and to know if in her she had a rival. Pity for 
the daughter of a conquered race almost made Amneris 
waver in her purpose as she saw Aida approach, but she 
was bound to ascertain the truth; and for this purpose she 
would employ strategem. On the entrance of the Ethio- 
pian maid, Amneris dismissed her attendants, and began 
by condoling with her friend on the defeat of her fellow 
countrymen. The captive said that she could not be happy 
far from her native land, and ignorant of the fate of her 
kindred. Amneris then touched gently on the subject of 
love, and saying that the dauntless leaders of hosts some- 
times met with death, ended by announcing that Radames 
had perished by the hands of the invaders. The sudden 
news was too much for Aida, who, in a tremulous voice, 
exclaimed that she would always weep for him. 

“You love him,” cried Amneris, violently; ‘don’t 
deny it. One word more I have to say, and the truth will . 
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be known to me. Look me in’the face. I have deceived 
you: Radames yet lives.” Aida felt that the false state- 
_ment had only been made in order to try her; her secret 
had been snatched from her, and her former friend now 
stood before her an avowed and angry rival. She entreated 
the princess to pity her sorrow; Amneris was happy and 
possessed everything, whereas Aida had nothing but her 
love to live for. Amneris returned an insolent answer; 
the pageant was approaching in which she would figure 
as a queen, whereas her slave would have to lie prostrate 
in the dust. Aida pleaded for mercy; her life was but a 
desert. Amneris might live and reign, while she would 
endeavor to appease her anger by extinguishing in the 
tomb the love which had irritated her. The presence of 
these unhappy maidens was now required at the triumphal 
ceremony. ; 

It had been decidéd that on his return from the 
frontier, Radames and his army should be received in the 
vast city of Thebes. Thither had repaired the King and 
all his court. Seated on his throne under some majestic 
date-palms, and close to the temple of Ammon, the mon- 
arch of Egypt waited to welcome the successful com- 
mander of his army. On his left stood the princess 

- Amneris in all her scornful beauty, while priests, courtiers 
and people stationed themselves behind. The victor 
entered at the head of his troops and was crowned by the 
fair hands of Amneris. The captives were led by, and 
Aida recognized her father among them. Amonasro, as 
he passed, whispered to her not to divulge his rank; but 
he was seen to speak to her, and had to own that he was 
her father. After the crown had been placed on the con- 
queror’s brow, came the question of how the prisoners 
. Should be disposed of. Ramphis and his fraternity sug- 
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gested that they be put to death; the prisoners and slaves 
prayed for a more merciful sentence, in which request 
they were supported by the Egyptian people. Then spoke 
Radames: Pharaoh had promised to grant him any boon 
he might ask; he prayed that life and freedom might be 
granted to all the captives. Ramphis, seeing that he and 
the priests were not in the ascendant on that occasion, 
suggested that Aida’s father might be retained as a host- 
age. The monarch approved the idea of the High Priest 
of isis; ordered the other prisoners to be set free; and 
publicly promised the victor the hand of his daughter, 
Amneris. : 

With this announcement of Pharaoh’s intention, the 
ceremony ended. 

On the banks of the Nile, not far below the city of 
Thebes, is a small temple dedicated to Isis. The building 
was perfect at the time of this tale, and looked down in 
solitary majesty on the river of Egypt. One moonlight 
night not long after the triumphal return of the army, a 
procession of a different character approached the shrine 
of the goddess. It consisted of a party of women, closely 
veiled, escorted by guards, and introduced by Ramphis 
and his assistants. The princess of Egypt had come to 
ask the favor of Isis on her approaching nuptials. She 
entered the temple, where she would be occupied some 
time in mystic rites. The doors of the building had 
scarcely closed on Amneris and her companions, when 
Aida emerged from the shadow of one of the portals. 
Radames, whose marriage was announced to take place 
so soon, had asked her to meet him at that hour and place. 
Was it to bid her farewell for ever? If so, the waters of 
the Nile should hide all her sorrow that night. She mur- 
mured her adieux to the azure sky, to the sweet air of her 
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native land, to the green hills and perfumed banks of that 
country she would see no more if her lover deserted: her. 
_A step approached ; it was that of her father. He had fol- 
lowed her thus far, as he felt sure that the expectation 
of meeting Radames would alone have led her to that 
distant spot at such an hour. Amonasro had observed her 
attachment to the leader of the Egyptian troops, and was 
resolved to make it serve his own designs. By specious 
arguments that it was for her country’s good, he per- 
suaded his daughter to ascertain by what route it was 
intended that the army of Egypt should march to meet a 
new invasion from Ethiopia, of which news had just 
arrived ; it was the way to prevent her country being over- 
whelmed, and torrents of blood being shed, he said. See- 
ing Radames approaching in the moonlight, King Amon- 
asro threatened to curse his daughter if she did not obey; 
and then he disappeared in the shadows. A few words 
from her lover showed the girl that she was not forsaken ; 
Radames was disposed to incur the wrath of Pharaoh and 
his daughter, the priests and the people for her dear sake. 
She pressed him to fly, to fly with her from all these diffi- 
culties; and her lover, yielding to her entreaties, incau- 
tiously named the pass by which the Egyptian army was 
to advance on the morrow as the best road to take, for it 
was then unguarded. Amonasro, who had heard the con- 
versation, advanced and disclosed himself to Radames as 
the Ethiopian king; telling him that he purposed to offer 
him a throne to which the love of Aida would raise him. 
Radames was astounded at what he heard; in talking to 
his chosen one about the unguarded pass, he had no notion 
of betraying his country; his incautious words had been 
overheard, and would bring now lasting dishonor on his 
name. Other watchful eyes had also been regarding 
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Radames; the princess Amneris, advancing, disclosed her 
presence and addressed him as a traitor. Amonasro, 
enraged at the failure of his schemes, endeavored to stab 
Amneris, but Radames intervened and called for help, at 
the same time advising Amonasro to escape. Amonasro 
dragged his daughter away to a place of safety just as 
Radames yielded himself up to the High Priest of Isis. 
Once removed from the scene of confusion caused by © 
the appearance of the princess, Aida contrived to evade 
her father’s care and was no more to be seen. She 
remained in concealment watching the course of events; 
we shall therefore take leave of her for the present. 
Radames, accused of being a traitor, was in custody of the 
priests, when he was summoned to appear before Amneris, 
who longed to discover a way by which she might save 
him. When he was ushered into her presence, Amneris 
urged him to endeavor to exculpate himself before his 
sacerdotal judge, and then she would appeal for mercy 
at the foot of the throne. Radames answered that his 
only crime was having spoken with unguarded lips, his 
thoughts had been pure; but his judges would not hear a 
word of exculpation from him. He thought that Aida 
had been slain. Amneris reassured him on that point: 
Amonasro, however, was no more; he had perished in a 
recent skirmish. She offered to save Radames if he would 
renounce Aida, but he refused to do so, thus transforming 
an ardent lover into a furious enemy. The interview being 
over, Radames was removed in custody of the guards, and 
was conducted to a subterranean hall of judgment, where 
he found himself in the presence of a number of figures 
robed in white. Ramphis and his satellites now called 
upon him to defend himself against the charge of treason. 
He was accused of having betrayed his country’s secrets 
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to the foe, and of having absented himself 1rom the camp 
the night before the last battle. As he obstinately refused 
to answer to the charges, he was sentenced to be buried 
‘alive in a vault beneath the temple of Vulcan. He was 
conducted to the fatal spot, and oblige to descend into 
a tomb, above which a massive block of stone was sus- 
pended, which was slowly lowered into its place. The 
* attendant priests then secured it, never to be moved again, 
unless some Belzoni or Champollion of the future should 
disturb its mouldering contents. Before the light of day 
had been wholly shut out from this dismal resting place, 
Radames saw a figure beside him. It was human. It was 
his Aida! Aida, who had descended unnoticed into that 
dreadful sepulchre, in order to share the fate of one whom 
she loved so fondly. The priests declared that they heard 
an angel that night speaking to the culprit; but want of 
air soon did its work, and before morn silence rested over 
the tomb of Radames and his much loved Aida. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
(Der Fliegender Hollinder) 
WILLIAM RICHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 
Produced in Dresden, 1843. 


Sailors are proverbially superstitious. When one 
considers the life of a sailor; his existence passed on a 
frail vessel perpetually tossing on a restless sea, with only 
a few planks between him and immeasurable depths, sub- 
jected as no other to the fury of the elements, it is not 
surprising that he should have a strong feeling of the 
supernatural. He is familiar with nature not only in her 
wildest and most awesome aspects, but also in some of her 
gentlest and most caressing moods as well. When his 
ship rocks on an almost waveless ocean; when the stars 
shine peacefully down upon him from the azure vault 
above, or the moon turns sail and cordage into silver, what 
can be more suggestive of repose and serenity? Then 
when perhaps only a few hours later, his bark is wildly 
flying, a prey to mountainous waves, each seemingly intent 
upon overwhelming his sole refuge; when the wind 
shrieks like a demon and the lightning’s glare sends terror 
to his heart—what wonder that, ignorant and impression- 
able as he generally is, he should believe in malevolent 
influences capable of making such changes to his great 
peril? 

Hence the legend of the Flying Dutchman has always 
found believers among seamen. . It recounts the story of 
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one Vanderdecken, captain of a Dutch vessel. In attempt- 
ing to round the Cape of Good Hope he was repeatedly 
driven back by heavy storms. Enraged beyond endurance 
at being baffled, he swore a mighty oath that he would 
double the Cape if it took him until the day of judgment. 
As punishment for his impiety, a voice like the roll of 
thunder pealed from the clouds and warned him that he 
had pronounced his own doom: until the Last Day he 
should struggle in vain to pass the cape. It was believed 
that since then the unhappy mariner had been ceaselessly 
endeavoring to pass the bounds set for him, and was ever 
beaten back by perpetual storm. And what was even 
worse, he was forced to be present at every scene of death 
and disaster by storm which took place on the wide 
expanse of the ocean. Wherever a ship went down bear- 
ing its hapless crew to the depth below, there the Flying 
Dutchman must appear—an omen of destruction to all 
who beheld him. He saw others clinging to a rope or frail 
plank, cursing him for the doom he brought upon them, 
while the relief of death and its forgetfulness was denied 
him. No onslaught of wind or wave, however fierce, 
could start a timber in his ship; the ocean refused to 
drown him and his crew. They lived on in despair, if 
such existence could be called life. 

In 1839 Wagner took passage on a sailing vessel from 
Pillau, a port on the Baltic, intending to go to Paris. The 
voyage, which lasted nearly a month, was full of disaster. 
No less than three times were they in danger of ship- 
wreck off the coast of Norway. He had read Heine’s 
account of the Flying Dutchman, and on questioning the 
sailors about the legend, found that they believed in it 
implicitly. This made a deep impression upon him, and 
later, during his long stay in Paris, whither he went in the 
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hope of bringing out his Rienzi, he took it as the subject 
for an opera. 

During a tempest off the Norwegian coast, Daland, 
the captain of a fishing bark, was forced by stress of 
weather, to give up his intention of reaching home, and 
found himself obliged to anchor in a sheltered bay, several 
miles from the village, which he had hoped to gain that 
night. 

The storm was severe and he was glad enough to 
reach a place of refuge without material injury to his 
vessel. Tired out by their conflict with the elements, all 
hands turned in to sleep save the steersman who, though 
drowsily nodding, kept watch on deck. In the distance 
not a sail could be seen. The storm, though evidently 
abating, was still raging furiously; all craft had sought 
safety, either in harbor, or in open sea as far as possible 
from this dangerous coast. 

But ere long a vessel suddenly appeared far out at 
sea, apparently making its way in the very teeth of the 
gale. Tossing up and down on the tempestuous waves 
which threatened every moment to engulf it, instead of 
fleeing the shore it drew nearer and nearer, until by some 
miracle of seamanship, it ran into the very cove where 
Daland’s ship was anchored. Seeing it close at hand, one 
could not but wonder how the clumsy, ancient looking 
craft managed to survive such a sea. Broad in the waist, 
with a high prow and wide, low stern, after the fashion of 
several centuries back, it had black masts and red sails, 
which gave it a weird and forbidding look. 

It was in truth none other than the Flying Dutch- 
man, the spectral vessel so dreaded by the mariner, and 
in the bow stood its unfortunate captain. One ray of light 
alone brightened his existence; once in seven years he was 
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allowed to land and spend a day on shore. If in that time 
he should find a woman to love him faithfully unto death, 
he should be released from his doom. One of these periods 
was at an end, and though heretofore disappointment had 
always been his lot, he could not resist a flutter of hope 
that perhaps this time he might discover the faithful one 
who would prove his redemption. 

Having ordered his crew to anchor, he sprang on 
shore, his heart full of gloom at the scant prospect of 
winning release from his fate in such a desolate spot. 
Absorbed in despairing thought, he did not notice the 
Norwegian bark until Daland, aroused from a sound 
slumber, espied a strange craft not far distant. He chided 
his sleepy steersman for not having warned him of its 
approach, and catching sight of the stranger, who was 
moodily gazing over the barren waste of waters, he hailed 
him. The Dutchman turned surprised, and in response to 
the inquiries of the curious captain replied that his vessel 
was Dutch, but that he had been a long time a wanderer, 
kept from his native shores by adverse winds. When he 
learned that Daland’s home was near at hand, he was 
strangely moved and begged hospitality for the night, 
saying that he would requite him richly. At a signal two 
of his crew who were hanging listlessly over the side of 
the ship disappeared for a moment and then returned, 
bearing a heavy coffer which they brought on shore and 
laid at their captain’s feet. He opened it and the amazed 
Daland saw that it was filled with gold and jewels. He 
hardly knew if he were awake or dreaming when his 
newly-found acquaintance told him that all this treasure 
should be his in return for a night’s lodging under his 
roof. The mysterious stranger interrogated him as to his 
family, and when he learned that the Norwegian had an 
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only child, a daughter, he asked point blank for her hand 
in marriage. After a moment of stupefaction at such a 
surprising proposition, Daland, dazzled by the appearance 
of such boundless wealth, eagerly consented, and offered 
to conduct the new-comer at once to his home. 

By this time the storm had scattered, the wind had 
gone down and the sun had come out, gilding the sea with 
long level rays of light. The tortured heart of the 
condemned blasphemer beat with more lightness than it 
had known for many long years; he could not but hope 
that his long and painful quest was nearing its end. He 
declined Daland’s offer to guide him directly to his home. 
His crew, he said, required rest after their long and 
dangerous voyage, but he would follow in a few hours; 
his vessel was swift and would arrive almost as soon as 
the other. . 

The two then separated. Daland exhorted his men 
to speedy action in weighing the anchor and in getting 
the ship out to sea while the wind was fair. He was 
eager to reach home and warn his daughter Senta of the 
coming of a suitor. Aided by a favoring wind, his boat 
soon gained the open sea, leaving the sepulchral-looking 
craft of the Dutchman almost motionless on the gently 
heaving surface of the little bay. 

Senta was a dreamy, imaginative girl. As a child 
she had been fond of the weird, supernatural tales which 
her nurse Mary told her. Among them was the story of 
the Flying Dutchman, which she never tired of hearing. 
As she grew into womanhood the vein of mysticism in 
her character developed until it dominated her whole 
being. An imaginary portrait of the doomed mariner 
hung on the wall of one of their rooms. Though she 
knew not whether it represented a creature of flesh and 
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blood, or if it were a creation of the imagination, she felt 
strangely drawn to it. She gazed at it until his history 
seemed real to her, and an unutterable longing possessed 
Her to be herself the faithful woman whose happy lot it 
might be to save him from his life of bitter atonement. 
She had a lover, Eric, a young huntsman, whom her 
father regarded with but little favor on account of his 
poverty. He felt that the only child of a man who owned 
a fishing vessel had a right to look higher than a young 
man, however strong and vigorous, who had but little 
beside his rifle to depend upon. Eric and Senta had been 
children together. She had merely a kind’regard for him, 
and could not understand why the impetuous youth per- 
sisted in talking of love to her, when she looked upon 
him as a brother rather than as a lover. 

The day of the storm there was a gay party collected 
in Daland’s house. Under the direction of Mary, who 
was a valiant housekeeper, a merry company of spinners 
were making the air hum with the whirring wheels. One 
only was silent and idle. This was Senta. She lay back 
in a high arm-chair, gazing abstractedly at the portrait of 
the Flying Dutchman, which hung at one side of the door. 
Mary reproved her more than once for her indolence 
but she was used to her old nurse’s sharp tongue, and 
only aroused at last when twitted by her companions with 
having fallen in love with a shadow. She sprang to her 
feet and sang with passionate impulse the ballad she had 
heard so often from Mary’s lips, which related the 
unhappy fate of the wretched mani; his ceaseless search 
for the woman who alone could put an end to his life of 
torment. ; “ 

“Oh,” she cried, carried by excitement to the highest 
pitch of exaltation, “if I could be that faithful soul to win 
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for him the peace and rest he has sought so long in vain! 
How gladly would I sacrifice myself for his salvation.” 

Her superstitious companions surrounded her, terri- 
fied at this outburst, which seemed almost sacrilegious to 
their frightened ears. They were, however, not more 
startled than was Eric, who burst into the room just in 
time to hear Senta’s declaration. He had long known 
her peculiar feeling toward the portrait, but regarded it 
only as a girlish whim, and one that would pass away if 
he could but gain her love. 

Overcome by her feelings, she sank back exhausted 
in the chair, while the indignant Mary threatened to burn 
the picture which had so turned the girl’s head. But Eric 
soon changed the painful agitation which prevailed by the 
information which he had hurried in to give: that Daland’s 
ship had just turned the headland at the entrance to the 
harbor and that he would soon be at home. The news 
occasioned great excitement. The spinners hurriedly put 
aside their wheels and bustled out to prepare a welcome 
for the hungry crew, and Eric and Senta were left alone. 

The discovery that Senta still cherished her infatua- 
tion for what he felt to be a phantom was a painful shock 
to the young huntsman. He tenderly urged her to put an 
end to his suspense and consent to be his. He added 
that he feared her father’s return, since he could not offer 
her wealth, and begged for an answer. The girl evaded 
him and he reproached her for her pity towards an imag- 
inary being, pointing to the picture, while his sufferings 
failed to move her heart. She replied that what he endures 
is naught compared to the woe of one so accursed by 
heaven. Hoping to arouse her fear, he related a dream 
which he had had. In this dream he saw two men 
approaching from the ocean. One was her father; the 
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other the original of the mysterious portrait. He saw 
her hasten toward them and throw herself into the arms 
of the stranger, who immediately bore her away to a 
‘shadowy ship which lay in the offing, and both were lost 
to sight in the gloom which swiftly arose from the ocean. 

Far from producing the effect he desired, the story 
of his vision but aroused the girl to greater enthusiasm. 
She saw in it only a confirmation of her fondest hopes. 
She turned from him and declared herself ready to give 
up life itself to rescue the wanderer from his dreary fate. 
Eric, unable to shake her resolve, finally left her, hardly 
conscious of his departure, and gazing fixedly at the pic- 
ture of what he felt was his evil genius. 

While still absorbed in the contemplation of the 
pallid features, of the dark eyes which seemed to pierce 
her very soul, of the mournfully curved lips which to her 
excited imagination seemed to murmur inarticulate words, 
the door suddenly opened. Her eye fell from the picture 
and rested on the new-comer. A low cry burst from her 
parted lips. She stood as though turned to stone. For 
there in the doorway she saw the same face, the same 
form, which looked down upon her from the wall. Behind 
the stranger, who also stood as though transfixed, was 
her father, who gazed in amazement at the two before 
him. He was not a little embarrassed at this singular 
greeting from his daughter to the guest from whom he 
hoped so much. Seeing that neither one was inclined to 
break the silence he advanced and presented his newly- 
found friend to Senta as a wooer for her hand. He took 
care to explain that though a wanderer and an exile, he 
was possessed of great riches, and showed the treasure 
which the Dutchman had bestowed upon him at their first 

- meeting. 
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Senta, unheeding her father’s words—for what were 
riches compared to the realization of her dreams ?—still 
regarded the stranger in rapt silence. He, on his part, at 
the sight of the girlish, innocent face gazing at him in 
mute appeal, felt a thrill of hope as his heart had not 
known for many long years. Daland, though not under- 
standing the reason, saw that both were deeply moved 
and evidently strongly attracted towards each other. He 
perceived that an understanding would be more quickly 
gained if they were left alone, and soon took his departure, 
his thrifty soul rejoicing in the prospect of so wealthy a 
son-in-law. 

The Dutchman, without revealing his unhappy secret, 
confided to Senta his desolate condition—doomed to inces- 
sant wandering with no fixed home or habitation, his only 
hope of happiness the love of a true heart. He could 
hardly believe his senses when, in answer to “his timid 
question, whether she would be that angel of happiness 
to him, she unhesitatingly declared that it would be her 
highest joy to follow him wherever he might lead. He 
warned her what a life by his side would be, but her only 
answer was that henceforth she belonged to him. 

It was at that moment that the impatient father 
returned, eager to note the progress of the wooing. He 
was gratified beyond measure to find that his daughter’s 
wishes were in accord with his own, and it was agreed that 
the marriage should take place at once. 

In the meantime the busy spinners had provided 
themselves with food and drink and hurried to the shore 
where the two ships were lying at anchor. In response 
to their shouts and gay songs, the Norwegian sailors 
hastened to enjoy the good cheer their sweethearts brought 
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for them. In vain they all called upon the crew of the 
Flying Dutchman to appear and claim a share. 

Not a soul could be seen on the deck of the spectral 
looking ship. 

“They are asleep,” cried one of the Norwegians. 

“No,” answered another, ‘‘they must be dead. Have 
you not heard of the Flying Dutchman?’ he continued, in 
a tone which struggled between jesting and believing. “I 
warrant you that this is his craft. He sails the sea with 
a crew of dead men.” 

The frightened girls glanced timidly at the uncanny 
looking vessel with its sombre masts and blood-red sails. 
Not a form was to be seen, nor a sound to be heard on 
board. A shiver of apprehension ran through them all. 
What could this silence mean? They finally bestowed all 
they brought on their countrymen and quietly stole away, 
oppressed by a presentiment of evil which sent them home 
like a flock of frightened birds. 

The sailors on the Norwegian bark, enjoying their 
feast, paid but little attention to their neighbor. Suddenly, 
however, they were startled by the appearance of ghostly- 
looking figures moving stealthily about on board the 
strange vessel. Almost at the same moment a fierce wind 
whistled through its rigging and it began to toss violently 
in the midst of a heavy sea. To the amazement of the 
Norwegian sailors, neither wind nor sea affected them. 
Their boat merely rocked with the calm, equable current 
of the tide; the sails hung loosely, agitated only by a 
gentle breeze. 

Nor was this all. The air darkened around the 
infernal vessel; a yellow flame appeared at the top-mast, 
as if to light the gloom; a ghastly, bluish phosphoresence 
illumined the faces of the crew. They looked indeed like 
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dead men as they moved about, preparing to set sail; and 
their song as they pulled on the ropes was like a chorus of 
lost souls. The alarmed Norwegians endeavored to 
drown it with a merry ditty of their own, but their fright 
at these supernatural happenings was too great to be 
controlled. They broke off abruptly, crossed themselves 
in terror and hurried into the cabin for refuge, followed 
by a burst of demoniac laughter from the phantom crew, 
still in the midst of a mimic hurricane. 

In an instant the wind ceased to howl; the air cleared, 
the sea grew calm, and the mysterious sailors disappeared 
as if by magic. 

A moment after this transformation, Senta came 
hurriedly to the landing place, followed by Eric, who was 
earnestly pleading with her not to cast him off. He begged 
her to give up this stranger, who had, he was sure, 
ensnared her by some unholy power. The girl heard him 
patiently, but nothing he could say served to shake her 
faith in her new lover. Neither one noticed the approach 
of the Dutchman, who had left his host’s house to visit 
his ship and make ready for departure. Misanthropic 
and accustomed to apprehend evil, he misunderstood the 
situation. Senta’s gentleness and patience with her old 
friend he mistook for regret at leaving him. Fool that I 
was, he thought bitterly, to think that a woman’s faith 
could be mine. I must to my doom. 

Turning to his vessel, he cried in a voice of despair, 
“Farewell, Senta!” 

Full of anguish, she hastened toward him, divining 
his fatal misconception. But without listening to her 
frantic appeals, he thrust hér from him, declaring that she 
did well to part with him; that he was accursed, he must 
away to his fate. 
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Gaining his vessel, he turned to the desperate girl, 
who was struggling with Eric’s efforts to restrain her 
from following him, and solemnly announced that he was 
none other than the Flying Dutchman, and that she had 
saved her soul by renouncing him. 

Senta was not daunted at the tidings; she had 
long suspected the truth, but the others—for Eric’s out- 
cries had brought her father and Mary to the spot, 
followed by the affrighted villagers—started back in hor- 
ror. Freed for a moment from Eric’s grasp, she ran 
toward the vessel. But she was too late. It was already 
under way and the Dutchman was waving her a sad fare- 
well from the deck. 

But the resolute girl was not to be baffled. Before 
her friends could recover from their stupefaction, she had 
mounted a low cliff which immediately overhung the sea, 
and cast herself into the water, crying, “This shall prove 
my truth and my love.” 

A smile of ineffable joy irradiated the face of the 
unhappy one, as he realized that woman’s truth and love 
were still destined to rescue him at the very moment of 
his deepest despair. He raised his arms gratefully towards 
heaven, and as the devoted Senta sank beneath the waves 
the spectral vessel likewise slowly sank and disappeared. 
In the distance the awe-struck spectators saw the glorified 
forms of the re-united lovers rise from the tranquil breast 
of the ocean and soar upward, borne by luminous, rosy 
clouds to an abode of everlasting peace and rest, 


TANNHAUSER. 
WILHELM RICHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 
Produced in Dresden, 1845. 


At the beginning of the 13th century superstition 
was still rife in Germany and belief in the existence of the 
vanquished deities of heathendom was all but universal. 
Christianity had, to be sure, banished them to mid-earth, 
but there they were supposed to lead their lives as of old; 
conquered but unsubdued, they watched every opportunity 
of exercising a malign influence on the votaries of the 
new cult. The chosen retreat of Venus, who received 
the name of Holda in Germany, was the Horselberg, also 
known as the Venusberg, in the beautiful country of 
Thuringia. It was near the Wartburg, the ancestral resi- 
dence of the landgraves of Thuringia, and there, in a 
magic grotto far underneath the earth, the heathen god- 
dess held sway over a court of nymphs and graces, sur- 
rounded by all the enchantments of her by-gone days. 

At the opening of our story we find Tannhauser, a 
knight renowned for his minstrelsy, an inmate of the 
Venusberg. In a moment of impatience with earth’s joys 
and sorrows he had sought this unholy retreat in the hope 
of finding unending pleasure unmixed with pain. After 
a year of merely sensual enjoyment it began to pall upon 
him; his better nature roused itself and he found himself 
longing for earth with ever increasing ardor. The artful 
goddess saw his growing restlessness with anxiety. She 
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endeavored by all in her power to win him back to his 
allegiance. Her sirens sang their sweetest songs from the 
distant mysterious sea which spread afar off in vast sub- 
terranean spaces; nymphs and satyrs whirled in dizzy 
dances before his unseeing eyes; by magic arts scenes of 
ancient days were conjured up before them—Leda with 
her swan, Europa on the bull—but all in vain. She could 
not rouse her former slave; he still remained pensive and 
abstracted. Finally throwing aside her veil she revealed 
herself to him in all her dazzling charms, and reproached 
him for his listlessness. 

“How can’st thou so soon weary of the blisses which 
' love casts round thee?” she cried. “Art thou not my 
minstrel? Come, sing my praise!” 

Thus urged and moved by a temporary passion, he 
seized his harp and sang a glowing apostrophe to the 
power of her charms, but his former melancholy soon 
mastered him again. He dropped his lyre wearily and 
burst into an appeal to be allowed to see the earth once 
more, to breathe the fresh, free air above, to hear again 
the rustle of the green trees moved by the wind. He 
remained proof against her threats and blandishments. 
She taunted him with being an outcast from his race; she 
warned him that there was no hope of pardon for his sin 
in the world above, while with her he would always find 
refuge and protection. Goaded to desperation, he turned 
from her and cried: “My hope is in Mary!” 

At that sacred name Venus gave a shriek and van- 
ished ; against the power of the Mother of God she could 
hold her captive no longer. The walls of her prison 
melted into thin air, and to his amazement Tannhauser 
found himself standing in a beautiful valley. Raising his 
ecstatic eyes, he saw the blue sky arching above him; the 
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trees and meadows around were clothed in the tender 
green of early May; near by a shepherd boy lay on a rock, 
playing his pipe and singing a song in praise of spring. 
‘Turning, the knight saw the Wartburg at no great dis- 
tance; he was, indeed, standing at the foot of the steep 
hill which was crowned by the towers and turrets of the 
ancient castle. 

As the shepherd boy’s song died away the sound of 
distant voices reached his ear and he saw winding down 
from the rocky height above him a procession of pilgrims 
singing their hymn of penitence. As they reached the 
repentant knight, he sank on his knees and joined in the 
holy song with full heart and overflowing eyes. Still 
kneeling until the pilgrims’ voices were lost in the dis- 
tance, he heard the sound of horns and the baying of 
hounds approaching from the opposite direction. Soon a 
jovial train of hunters drew near. Seeing the kneeling 
figure, they stopped in surprise. They were knights and 
minstrels, former friends and associates of Tannhauser, 
and, led by Herrman, Landgrave of Thuringia, were on 
their way to the Wartburg. Great was their surprise at 
recognizing ‘Tannhauser, who had mysteriously disap- 
peared a year before, after a contest of minstrelsy in the 
singers’ hall of the Wartburg. ‘They crowded around 
him, overwhelming him with questions, and urged him to 
accompany them to the castle, where a second tournament 
of song was in preparation. He evaded their inquiries 
as to the place of his sojourn during his absence, and 
gloomily turned to depart. One of their number, Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, a noble minstrel who had often 
competed with him in contests of song, held him back and 
adjured him to pause in the name of Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
was the fair and gentle niece of the Landgrave. All 
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unknown to the singer himself, her heart had been deeply 
touched by Tannhauser’s impassioned song in the tour- 
nament of the year before. His unexplained absence had 
caused her to droop and pine and thus had revealed the 
secret to those around her. Wolfram, who loved Eliza- 
beth with a pure and devoted affection, was generous 
enough to be willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of 
securing her happiness, and with the permission of the 
Landgrave told Tannhauser of the prize he had unwit- 
tingly won. Tannhauser stood transfixed, divided 
between remorse at having tasted the guilty joys of the 
Venusberg and rapture at the thought of having won the 
love of a pure and noble woman. His tears of penitence 
changed to tears of joy; he threw himself in the arms of 
the faithful Wolfram, bent his knee in grateful homage 
to the gracious prince, and then the whole cortege moved 
onward up to the castle amid a joyous tumult of pealing 
horns and bugles. , 

Elizabeth was soon told of Tannhauser’s return. It 
was not long before he was brought to her by the devoted 
Wolfram. He considerately left the two lovers alone in 
the great Singers’ Hall whither she had already repaired 
to meet the expected guests. Tannhauser fell at her feet 
and avowed a love which before he had never had the 
courage to confess. She timidly acknowledged that his 
departure had darkened the world for her, but that with 
his return joy and sunshine once more entered into her 
life. When she begged him to tell her why he had left 
them and where he had been tarrying so long, he 
answered that he had wandered in strange and distant 
lands, the very memory of which had forsaken him at the 
hope of possessing her. Further questioning was cut 
short by the appearance of Wolfram. It was almost time 
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for the noble company to arrive, and the two knights left 
to prepare for the coming contest. , 

The good Landgrave now entered the hall. His 
niece hastened to meet him and buried her face in his 
bosom. His eyes, though old, were still keen enough to 
read her blushes aright. He embraced her tenderly, but 
they were interrupted by a blast of trumpets outside, 
which announced the coming of their guests. Hastily 
recovering herself, she advanced with her uncle to greet 
the knights and ladies who entered with attendant retinues, 
which remained modestly standing in the background. 
When all had been received and were seated acording to 
rank, the Landgrave bade them welcome in the name of 
the dearly loved art of song. As theme for the contest, 
he announced the question—What is the true nature of 
love? He promised that he who should give the noblest 
answer to this question should have the right to claim a 
reward from the hand of the Princess Elizabeth. With a 
smile he concluded: “And let him ask the highest, boldest 
favor; I vouch that her fair hand shall grant it.” 

This could only mean one thing, and a stir ran 
throughout the whole assembly. Elizabeth glanced invol- 
untarily at Tannhauser and encountering a look full of 
passionate ardor, quickly dropped her abashed eyes, her 
face suffused with crimson. 

Four pages now advanced to the minstrel knights 
and collected their names, which each had written on a 
slip of paper. These were thrown into a golden vase and 
presented to the princess, who withdrew one. This name 
was that of Wolfram von Eschenbach, who was thus 
chosen to open the contest. 

To his noble soul love meant renunciation, self abne- 
gation, adoration of the beloved one, from afar; and to 
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such a strain his song was set. He was greeted with 
applause as he took his seat, but Tannhauser, to whom 
such an ideal seemed cold and cheerless after the passion- 
ate joys of the Venusberg, rose hastily and struck a 
resounding chord on his harp. ‘The startled assembly 
gazed in surprise which deepened into indignation when 
he attacked Wolfram’s ideal as cold and lifeless, and broke 
into a bold glorification of love as passion. A tumult 
ensued. One after another protested against such ignoble 
views. ‘Tannhauser, roused to the greatest excitement, 
finally seized his harp and audaciously sang the ode in 
praise of Venus which she had commanded from him 
just before his escape from the Venusberg. Intoxicated 
by the recollection of his unholy past, he was so reckless 
as to exclaim scornfully: “Wretched beings, who have 
never tasted love! Go to the Venusberg if ye would learn 
what love really is.” 

This was like a thunder-bolt to those assembled and 
revealed the secret of his mysterious absence. ‘They 
shrank from him as from one accursed. The women, all 
save Elizabeth, who sank back half-fainting on her chair, 
fled the room; the men drew their swords, ready to deal 
death to the profligate who boldly gloried in his iniquity. 
The broken-hearted Elizabeth, however, threw herself 
before the recreant. She moved their hearts to pity by 
reminding them that the Saviour died for sinners such as 
he, and that if she could forgive him the cruel wrong he 
had done her they could leave his punishment to a higher 
power. Tannhauser, come to his senses, fell at her feet 
and pressed the hem of her robe to his lips in an agony 
of repentance. At this moment the distant song of the 
pilgrims on their way to Rome is heard. The Landgrave 
solemnly advances and bids the grovelling sinner arise 
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and join the pilgrim band. His crime is great, but per- 
chance the Holy Father may be able to absolve him from 
his sin. A ray of hope illumines the face of the guilty 
one. He rises, turns a last appealing glance on Elizabeth, 
who averts her face while pointing him outward, and 
leaves the room, a stern resolve in his heart to win pardon 
or yield himself to eternal doom. 

Slowly and wearily the year wore away. The snows 
of winter had melted; the tender green of spring again 
decked vale and meadow; it was time for the pilgrims 
to return, but still they tarried. Breaking under her 
weight of grief, Elizabeth daily sought the little wayside 
shrine at the foot of the castle hill to pray for the sinner 
to whom her heart still clung, in spite of his crime 
against heaven and her. 

One day as it was nearing twilight Wolfram descend- 
ing the path from the castle saw her thus kneeling before 
the Holy Virgin. Pale and wasted by vigil and fasting, 
her eyes upturned to heaven in an agony of supplication, 
she looked like a saint whose days were not long for this 
eatth. The noble knight, moved by deep unselfish love, 
paused and also breathed a prayer for the pilgrim knight. 
Then as he moved downward to join her a distant sound 
caught his ear. He listened; it came nearer, there could 
be no doubt—it was the long-expected band of pilgrims 
singing their song of thanksgiving for sins remitted and 
a safe home-coming. ‘They approached, they passed the 
waiting pair who eagerly scanned every face, but in vain. 
The one they look for is not among the happy band. In 
an ecstacy of grief, Elizabeth threw herself anew at the 
feet of the imaged Virgin and solemnly vowed to dedicate 
her life to her exclusive service if Tannhauser yet may 
be spared eternal doom. As she rose with transfigured 
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countenance—the countenance of one who had bade fare- 
well to the world, its joys and sorrows—Wolfram, his own 
heart torn at sight of her anguish, timidly offered her his 
escort to the castle, for in the meantime it had grown 
dusk. She waved him aside as one to whom no fear of 
earth belonged. Slowly and painfully she pursued her | 
way up the height until her slight form disappeared in the 
darkening forest. 

Night descended, the stars came out, but still the 
brooding knight remained, his eyes fixed on the fairest of 
all, the planet of love, to his vision the fitting image of the 
fair saint who had just left him. A footstep, a heavy 
sigh startled him from his musing. Glancing round he 
saw a pilgrim slowly advancing towards him. ‘To his 
amazement he recognized Tannhauser in the footsore, 
haggard wanderer. To his eager questions the unhappy 
man revealed the fruitlessness of his pilgrimage. The 
Holy Father had sternly told him that the gate of heaven 
was forever closed to him. Holding up his staff he pro- 
nounced his doom: “As this lifeless staff will never bear 
leaf or blossom, so shall thy sin never find pardon.” 

“And now,” he continued, looking wildly around, “I 
seek a path that once was only too easily found—the path 
to the Venusberg. Man has cast me out, heaven refuses 
pardon, but there I shall find refuge.” 

The horror-stricken Wolfram besought him not to 
yield anew to deadly sin, but the desperate man gave no 
heed to his appeals. He called on Venus to appear, to lead 
him back to her abode.. To Wolfram’s consternation the 
air began to glow with rosy light; dancing forms and 
beckoning arms were seen through the roseate haze which 
enveloped them, and soon Venus herself appeared, full 
of smiles and promising caresses to her recreant lover. 
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The maddened knight would have thrown himself into her 
arms but was forcibly restrained by Wolfram. While thus 
ithe powers of good and evil were struggling for his soul 
the sound of a dirge fell upon their ears. Hastily turn- 
ing they saw a funeral procession slowly winding its way 
down from the castle above, bearing a bier. On it was the 
body of Elizabeth, who had died while on her knees pray- 
ing for Tannhauser. Stunned by the sight, Tann- 
hauser involuntarily turned from Venus, and Wolfram 
hurriedly told him of the vow by which she offered herself 
as ransom for him. “She is now a saint in heaven pleading 
for thee,’ he added breathlessly. ‘How canst thou doubt 
thy soul’s salvation when such an aid is thine?” 

The unhappy man, brought to repentance a second 
time by the prayers of Elizabeth, sank on his knees, and 
Venus, seeing her cause lost, vanished with a cry of rage, 
bearing with her her phantom train. Torn by conflicting 
emotions, his vital forces worn and wasted by long hard- 
ship and fatigue, he fell exhausted by the bier of his 
guardian angel, and with the prayer, “Holy Saint Eliza- 
beth, pray for me,” he breathed his last. 

That his salvation was indeed assured was just then 
confirmed by the appearance of the Pope’s messenger, who 
came bearing the staff which had miraculously burst into 
blossom the night following Tannhauser’s vain appeal. 
The Holy Father bowed to the heavenly decree which 
rebuked his short sighted judgment, and sent his messen- 
ger after the erring one, whose dying eyes were greeted 
by this signal mark of God’s love and mercy. 


LOHENGRIN. 
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In the good old times when marriages took place in 
enchanted castles, and the presence of fairy godmothers 
made christenings more interesting than they are now, 
a certain Duke of Brabant died, and left his two children 
to the guardianship of a near relative named Frederick 
of Telramund. Godfrey, the heir to the dukedom, was 
but a boy at the date of his father’s death; and his sister 
Elsa, who was much attached to him, was a year or two 
older. ‘Those were rude days, and the nobles of Brabant . 
needed a strong ruler to keep them in order. The Duke, 
as he felt his end approaching, confided to Frederick of 
Telramund his wish that he would marry Elsa, so that 
her brother might ever have a wise and powerful coun- 
sellor at hand to advise him how to govern his subjects. 
Frederick was much touched by the beauty and grace of 
his young ward, and would probably have conformed to 
her father’s desire if it had not been for a strange occur- 
rence that took place soon after. One day Elsa and her | 
brother went for a stroll into a neighboring wood, and 
in the evening she returned alone, saying that she could 
not find Godfrey, who had strayed away from her. Search 
was immediately made for the missing youth, but not 
a trace of him could be found. As soon as it was certain 
that he could not have hidden himself anywhere, Fred- 
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erick turned on Elsa and began to threaten her. The 
poor girl was so frightened that she became pale as death, 
and could hardly answer a word. The state of agitation 
into which she was thrown gave rise to the horrible 
suspicion that she must have murdered Godfrey and 
concealed his remains. ‘That the heir to the dukedom 
should have disappeared in a flat and lightly timbered 
country like that which borders the river Scheldt was 
a remarkable occurrence; no one could account for it. In 
truth it arose from malice and jealousy of a woman, and 
that woman was not poor Elsa. 

Ortrude of Radbord, a princess of Friesland, had 
attracted the attention of Frederick, and was by no means 
pleased at the report that he was about to marry the 
daughter of the Duke of Brabant. She therefore thought 
of a scheme that would disgust the man of her choice with 
Elsa; and by her skill in magic she was able to carry it 
out. Contriving to separate the brother and sister dur- 
ing their ramble, she, by enchantment, changed Godfrey 
into a swan, and thus caused horrible suspicions to fall 
upon her unconscious rival. After what has been nar- 
rated no one will be surprised to hear that this wicked 
woman shortly afterwards became the bride of Frederick, 
and that she urged him to accuse Elsa publicly of the 
crime of which she was suspected, as well as to claim the 
dukedom for himself. An opportunity of carrying out 
this suggestion soon happened: the Emperor Henry of 
Germany, surnamed the Fowler, visiting the province in 
order to raise some additional forces, found the counts 
and princes without a leader, and living in a state of 
discord. He assembled them all in order to consult them. 
At this court Frederick of Telramund appeared, and 
formally accused Elsa of the crime of fratricide. As the 
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motive for so foul a deed he suggested that she was 
ambitious and desired to be mistress of Brabant. ‘The 
maiden was summoned to appear before Henry’s court, 
where her modest mien caused a favorable impression. 
According to custom she was allowed to choose a cham- 
pion to do battle in defence of her innocence, and she 
accepted the offer in all faith; for she said that there had 
appeared to her in a dream a warrior who had no equal 
in the world. This knight, who was clad in armor and 
wore a sword at his side, had comforted her woe with 
gentle words. This unknown knight alone should be her 
champion, and as his reward she would bestow on him 
her hand, and the dukedom derived from her father. The 
heralds were then desired to summon the champion of 
the accused maiden. No one having appeared, Elsa 
prayed that the summons might be repeated; and then 
a strange sight was seen by some persons who were on a 
little rising ground. A swan appeared on the waters of 
the Scheldt guiding a little barque in which stood a 
knight clad in resplendent armor, and who held the swan 
by a golden chain attached to its neck. 

Loud were the shouts of the bystanders when the 
knight landed and dismissed the bird with a few gracious 
words. 

The stranger accepted the post of Elsa’s champion 
and the guerdon of her hand, in case he should conquer in 
the strife, but he insisted on her complying -with one 
condition. “You must never ask me,” he said, “or tempt 
me to reveal from whence I come, or what my name is.” 
Elsa promised faithfully that she would conform to his 
condition, and she confirmed her promise with an oath. 

The lists were prepared where the accuser and the 
champion of the accused met in deadly combat, Frederick 
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was Overcome, and retired from the scene a disgraced and 
humbled man, the stranger having spared his life. The 
Emperor then rising and taking Elsa by the hand, led her 
to her brave defender amid the applause of the assembled 
nobles and populace. 

Before the council broke up, it was decided that the 
stranger should wed Elsa on the morrow, and that he 
should accompany Henry and the Brabant nobles to the 
war on the day which followed his marriage. 

After the meeting of the grand council the castle of 
Antwerp was wholly given up to feasting and prepara- 
tions for the coming ceremony. All hearts were gay 
with the exception of two which had been rendered 
unhappy by disgrace and disappointed malice. Frederick 
of Telramund and his wife had forfeited all that men and 
women hold most dear—honor, fortune, home—were lost 
to them in consequence of that false accusation and its 
unexpected refutation. They lingered that night about 
the precincts of the court where they could no longer 
show themselves in the light of day. The husband’s 
mind was full of bitter thoughts, and he was so incensed 
against the partner of his disgrace for having tempted him 
to his ruin that he would probably have slain her had 
not his punishment deprived him of weapons. 

Ortrude had not given way to despair, and was even 
then nourishing schemes of vengeance. As the assist- 
ance of Frederick was necessary to enable her to carry 
them out, she waited until he was sufficiently composed 
to listen, and then she used all the witchery of her nature 
to induce him to join in her project. If she only had a 
single day, she said, she would show how weak was the 
power that protected the knight by whom her husband 
had been worsted. Should he be compelled to reveal his 
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name, he would lose the mysterious power that had been 
given him. No one would be able to force him to make 
this revelation if it were not his bride, and therefore it 
would be necessary to induce Elsa to ask him. This task 
she reserved for herself; it would be for her husband to 
accuse the knight of having deceived the grand council 
by arts of enchantment. 

Should their united efforts fail, Ortrude would have 
recourse to her own powers of magic, in order to do 
which it was only necessary to be possessed of the 
smallest portion of the enchanted knight; the very tip 
of his little finger would do. Fortune seemed to favor 
the designs of this wicked pair; Elsa came out on a 
‘balcony in order to breathe the evening air, and to 
meditate on the great change that had come over her 
destiny. The wily Ortrude, who only wanted an oppor- 
tunity of addressing Elsa, told her that she was most 
wretched, and that her husband was mad when he 
brought an accusation against his innocent ward; that 
he was now repentant; and that her chief sorrow was 
that she was to be banished from Elsa’s presence. Elsa, 
in her fulness of love and gratitude, resolved to show 
kindness to this unhappy woman, and hastened to admit 
her ; had she seen the look of fiendish malice on Ortrude’s 
face, when she left the balcony, she would rather have 
admitted a serpent into the ladies’ apartments than her. 
However, when she descended, she found her visitor 
smiling, humble, and asking pardon for Frederick. 
Ortrude was at once admitted and received into favor. 
The vile woman took this opportunity of instilling doubts 
into the mind of the bride, and persuaded her that if she 
could learn the secret of the knight’s power, she would 
be more certain of retaining his affection. Elsa looked 
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upon this as the advice of a friend, and she provided 
her visitor with a rich dress for the coming ceremony. 
Morning broke upon a number of Brabant knights and 
soldiers who had come to be present at the marriage. 
Heralds announced the decision of the council, and notified 
that the army was to set out the next day. At an early 
hour the bride’s procession left the castle on the way to 
church. The astonishment of the spectators may be 
imagined when just as their sovereign lady reached the 
steps of the building, Ortrude rushed past her and barred 
her way, crying out that she would no longer support 
the shame of being a servant to one who ought to kneel 
to her. False counsel had condemned her husband, who 
had borne a glorious and honored name; he was adorned 
with virtue and strength, all feared his arm and valor. 
“Your husband,” she said, addressing Elsa, “is known 
to no one here, his very name has not been told to you. 
Can you tell us his name? Can you tell us if his ancestors 
were great, or ever reigned? Where is his home, and 
how long is he likely to remain with you? No, he cannot 
reveal the truth, and you are forbidden to investigate the 
mystery.” While Ortrude was venting her spite in these 
invectives, the bridegroom approached under the pro- 
tection of Henry. The knight was astonished at seeing 
the person who had caused this disturbance, and appeared 
grieved when Elsa told him that she had given shelter on 
the previous evening to this woman, who now accused 
her because she had perfect faith in her betrothed. Before 
they could enter the church, Frederick of Telramund 
made his appearance, and amid shouts of “away with 
the coward,” “arrest him,” accused the bridegroom of 
sorcery, taunted him with having come to them guided 
only by a swan; and called upon him to declare publicly 
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his name, country, race, and rank. The knight replied 
that he would give no answer to one who had forfeited 
name and honor; that his sacred duty would not allow 
him to afford information even to his sovereign. ‘To one 
alone would he be constrained to reply, and that was one 
Elsa. Before being thrust away Frederick managed to 
say to Elsa that if she would but get the tip of her knight’s 
finger cut off, she would then know the secret, and he 
would never be able to leave her. After having instilled 
this poisonous suggestion into her ears, Frederick departed 
with his wife, while the bridal procession trooped into 
the church. 

_ The scene that had taken place at its sacred portal, 
and the words spoken by Ortrude and Frederick made a 
sad impression on the mind of Elsa. The perfect love 
she had felt for her husband at the time of his opportune 
arrival was now disturbed by doubt, and when the hour 
came that she was left alone with her husband, she was 
determined to exercise her power over him and to satisfy 
her curiosity. Therefore when he began to tell her of 
his great love, and that a mysterious enchantment had 
moved him to appear as her defender, she replied that 
she had dreamt of him before ever she saw him, and 
that she had longed to be a river that she might glide 
at his feet; or a flower that she might fill the air around 
him with her perfume. Then, approaching the forbidden 
subject, she said, “Your name, alas! Must it never be 
known to me? My name is grateful on your lips, Oh! 
let me repeat yours. Only when we are alone: we will 
keep it secret from everyone else.” It was in vain that 
the knight entreated her to desist; she called him her 
beloved husband, and prayed that, as a supreme favor, 
he would open his heart to her. Bitterly grieved at this 
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- persistence, the knight reminded her that he had given a 
high proof of his love when he trusted to her oath, and 
that if she pressed him to divulge his name, the faith which 
he had reposed in her would perish. He urged her to 
throw aside all suspicion and let love be her surety: he 
was not of humble origin, having lived among pleasures 
and splendor. This admission, instead of calming his 
bride, only turned her curiosity into jealousy. She was 
sure he would be always wishing to return to the abode 
he had left, and that one day the swan would come again 
to take him away. She declared that she would know 
his name if it cost her life. As he turned away from her 
in dire grief, Frederick of Telramund, followed by four 
Brabant knights, stole in through a secret door with the 
intention of stabbing him in the back. Elsa had barely 
time to alarm her husband, and hand him the enchanted 
sword with which he struck down his assailant with one 
blow. ‘The four other aggressors were so terrified that 
they fell at his feet. He commanded them to remove the 
body of Frederick, and summoned two of the ladies-in- 
waiting to conduct his fainting consort to the king, in 
whose presence she should learn his name and lineage. 


Morning dawned on the army assembled in a meadow 
bordering the river. 


The stranger knight appeared before the king, and 
related how he had been treacherously assaulted in his 
own apartments on his wedding night; then, uncovering 
the face of his assailant, disclosed to the assembled war- 
riors the features of Frederick of Telramund. The knight 
went on to say that he did not appear as their leader, 
but to accuse the dead man of his infamous act. And 
she whom heaven had confided to him as his spouse had 
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aided in this black treachery. They had all heard the 
oath she had taken never to ask him who he was: that oath 
she had failed to keep. He then informed the king 
and nobles that there was no one present of rank superior 
to his own. In a distant, unknown land, stood a castle 
named Monsalvat, where a heaven-sent cup called the 
Holy Grail was preserved. Its knights were proof against 
deceit and death; but if when serving in a foreign land 
they revealed the mystery to any one they were bound to 
return forthwith to Monsalvat. The king who reigned 
there was named Parsifal, and his son Lohengrin had 
been sent by the Holy Grail to defend Elsa. 

No sooner had the stranger’s name and rank been 
announced than some of the spectators who were near 
the river exclaimed that the swan was there, and accord- 
ingly the bird approached drawing the small boat as 
before. Ere leaving, Lohengrin said a few kind words to 
the swan, and then, addressing his wife, told her that if 
she had only had patience for one year, he would have 
been released from his compulsory silence, and her lost 
brother would have been restored to her. Then he left 
with her his ring, sword and horn to be offered to Godfrey 
should he return. Lohengrin had just stepped into the 
boat when Ortrude arrived and taunted Elsa with the 
departure of her champion; then she astonished all pres- 
ent by telling them that he who drew the barque by a 
golden chain was really the lord of Brabant whom she 
had changed into a swan. Lohengrin on hearing this fell 
on his knees in prayer and soon after a white dove came — 
down to the boat. He then released the swan from its 
chain, when it resumed the form of the lost Godfrey, and 
Lohengrin presented him to the knights of Brabant as 
their future ruler, The wicked Ortrude on the restora- 
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tion of Godfrey to his natural shape fell into such a 
paroxysm of rage that she became insensible. 

Lohengrin stepped into the barque which slowly bore 
him away from his lovely bride, who fell back into her 
brother’s arms and expired. 

The dove-conducted barque gradually disappeared in 
the distance, and from that day to this none of the people 
who live on the banks of the Scheldt have ever seen any- 
thing more of Lohengrin. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
(Tristan und Isolde.) 
WILHELM RIcHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 
Produced in Munich, 1865. 


Many centuries ago, when good King Mark reigned 
in Cornwall, his sister Blanchefleur was espoused by 
Rivalin, a Breton nobleman. ‘Their wedded happiness did 
not endure long, for a short time after the marriage 
Rivalin died. After his death the unhappy Blanchefleur 
sought refuge in his estate Kareol in Brittany, and there 
gave birth to a son. Worn by sorrow and exhausted by 
grief, she soon followed her husband, but not before she 
had named the child Tristan and confided him to the care 
of her trustworthy steward Kurvenal. The old servant 
proved a faithful guardian. As the boy grew in years and 
strength, he was exercised in all the knightly arts—riding, 
sword play, management of the spear—and rejoiced in 
nothing so much as in feats of arms. At the age of fifteen 
Kurvenal deemed it expedient to introduce him at his 
uncle’s court. The old king had long been a widower 
and was childless. The boy soon won his heart and it 
was not long before Tristan ‘was formally proclaimed heir 
to the throne. 

In consequence of defeat in a war with Ireland Corn- 
wall had been obliged to pay a yearly tribute to the victo- 
rious nation. ‘This tribute had been collected by Morold, 
the affianced of the Irish princess Isolde. His insolence 
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in carrying out this mission had aroused tniversal indigna- 
tion. ‘Tristan, when grown to man’s estate, determined to 
rid the land from its subjection to Ireland by slaying the 
impudent ambassador. He challenged Morold to mortal 
combat. Morold was a mighty man of war, a giant in 
stature and strength and was confident of an easy victory 
over the youthful stripling who confronted him. This 
over-confidence, however, proved his ruin. Tristan’s dex- 
terity and lightness of foot enabled him to escape the 
giant’s clumsy advances, until just at the end of the con- 
flict Morold’s spear dealt him a would-be deadly thrust. 
He retaliated by a mighty stroke from his sword, which 
clove his adversary’s skull and won him the day. The 
spear had reached no vital part, but the weapon was 
poisoned, and the wound refused to heal, despite the 
efforts of the Cornish leeches. 

Tristan found himeslf slowly wasting away and 
resolved upon a desperate expedient. Isolde, like her 
mother, was famed for her knowledge of the healing artand 
he determined to have recourse to her skill. Disguised as 
a minstrel, he presented himself under the name of Tantris 
at the Irish court. His suffering condition aroused the 
sympathy of the princess; she tended the supposed min- 
strel with a devotion and fidelity which soon wrought a 
cure. By a curious chance, however, she discovered ere 
long who her patient really was. In lieu of the tribute 
King Mark had returned Morold’s head to Ireland. Isolde 
piously preserved this relic of her lover. In the wound 
which had caused his death she found a fragment of steel 
from the weapon which had dealt the blow. This she 
kept in the hope that it might lead to the discovery of his 
slayer. One day while in attendance on Tristan she idly 
took up his sword. Her keen eye discovered a break in 
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the weapon. A sudden suspicion flashed upon her. She 
hurriedly compared the splinter of steel with the dent and 
found that it fitted exactly. She knew that the guilty 
one lay before her. Turning to the helpless man in a 
transport of rage, she raised the sword over his head. He 
said not a word, but his appealing glance struck compas- 
sion to her heart. Full of wonder at her altered mood, 
she slowly let the weapon sink; and when fully healed, 
she allowed him to depart unharmed. 

On Tristan’s return to Cornwall he was so full of 
praise for Isolde’s beauty and skill that the king, incited by 
his courtiers who were jealous of Tristan, conceived the 
plan of making her his queen. He commanded his nephew 
to bear his proposals to the Irish court and to act as his 
representative in conducting her to Cornwall. Tristan 
obeyed, but reluctantly, for he had fallen deeply in love 
with his fair nurse. He consented chiefly to disprove the 
calumnies of the courtiers who surrounded the king and 
endeavored to make him believe that his nephew wished 
to keep him single for fear that he might have an heir of 
his own. Isolde, in turn, had lost her heart to the young 
hero, and on his appearance at first imagined that he had 
come to plead for himself. When undeceived, a dull 
despair took possession of her; she yielded sullenly to her 
fate, and accompanied by her nurse Brangaene, departed 
in the vessel commanded by Tristan. 

As his uncle’s bride, he had determined to avoid her, 
and during the voyage did not attempt to approach her. 
This neglect rankled in the heart of the proud princess, 
and when she learned from Brangaene that they were off 
the coast of Cornwall and that their journey was almost 
at an end, she ordered her to summon Tristan to her pres- 
ence. He was at the helm and declined to obey the mes- 
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sage on the pretext that he was needed at his post in order 
to bring the vessel safely to port. His refusal roused the 
princess to the highest pitch of anger. She disclosed to 
the wondering maid the story of the disguised minstrel, 
which she had hitherto kept a close secret; she inveighed 
bitterly against Tristan’s ingratitude for the devotion she 
had shown him, and lamented her fate in being doomed 
to a loveless marriage. 

Now Isolde’s mother was versed in magic arts. She 
had brewed a love potion which she had entrusted to 
Brangaene. This she had commanded the maid to admin- 
ister to the bridal pair on her arrival in Cornwall in order 
to ensure their mutual affection. Brangaene hurriedly 
sought the casket which contained it in order to show her 
mistress the potent remedy which should preserve her 
from the fate she dreaded. As she opened it, Isolde, to 
her horror, seized a vial containing a deadly poison. 

At that moment they were interrupted by the abrupt 
entrance of Kurvenal, who announced that the ship was 
about to enter port and that they should prepare to land. 
Isolde haughtily replied that she would not stir from the 
boat until his master should obey her summons and apol- 
ogize for his scornful bearing toward her. Seeing that 
she was determined, he retired and bore her message to * 
Tristan, who, after a few moments of hesitation, steeled 
himself to submit to the inevitable ordeal. 

In the meantime, Isolde, in spite of Brangaene’s fren- 
zied protests, insists that she pour the poisonous draught 
into the goblet which she intends offering to Tristan. 
Unable to turn her from her purpose, the half-distracted 
woman determines to substitute the love potion for the 
poison. ‘This she does as Tristan approaches and listens 
in silence to her mistress’s reproaches for having slain her 
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lover. He offers her his sword’that she may take ven- 
geance upon him, but she haughtily waves it aside. She 
assures him of her willingness to forgive the wrongs he 
has wrought her on condition that he pledge her in the cup 
of atonerhent, which she beckons Brangaene to: bring. 

From her bearing Tristan is convinced: that the cup 
contains poison, but accepts it calmly. He feels, indeed, 
a certain relief at the prospect of escape from his unbear- 
able position. Before he has drunk half the contents of the 
cup Isolde wrests it from his hand and drains it to the 
dregs. They stand transfixed gazing bewildered at each 
other. Instead of death, a thrill of overpowering love ran 
through their veins. They fell into each other’s. arms, 
unmindful of all save their mutual love... In vain did the 
terrified Brangaene try to awaken them to a sense of their 
perilous position. It was not until the ship had been made 
fast to land that she was able to separate them in time to 
prevent discovery. As she threw the royal mantle over 
Isolde’s shoulders the unhappy princess, with a startled 
cry, sank fainting on the deck. 

When she was revived she was conducted to apart- 
ments in the king’s castle, where she was to remain with 
Brangaene only in attendance until the marriage should 
take place. This, when she was come to her senses, she 
regarded with the utmost horror. Brangaene, feeling 
herself the culpable one, did all in her power’to comfort 
her distracted mistress. ‘Through her aid the lovers were 
enabled to meet secretly, the signal when this could be 
done with safety being the extinguishing of the torch 
which burned nightly at Isolde’s window. 

‘One night a hunt by moonlight had been arranged at 
the instance of Melot, a courtier who had affected especial 
friendship for Tristan. King Mark had ‘signified his 
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intention of joining the hunting train, and the lovers 
determined to take advantage of his absence. Isolde’s 
impatience could brook no delay. While the hunters’ 
horns were still resounding at no great distance from the 
castle, she ordered Brangaene to extinguish the torch. 
The frightened maid besought her mistress to use more 
caution; she warned her against Melot, who she believed 
had planned the hunt for their undoing. Isolde laughed 
her fears to ‘scorn. Melot, she declared, was Tristan’s 
best frietids the hunt-was designed to give them opportu- 
nity of meeting. But Brangaene still hesitated .to obey, 
until at last Isolde, irritated at her continued refusal to 
extinguish the light, seized the torch and dashed it to the 
ground. ‘Then, ordering her dismayed attendant to mount 
the tower above her chamber to keep watch lest they 
should be surprised, she turned to await her lover’s 
coming. 

Tristan did not tarry in obeying the signal. Lost in 
the happiness of re-union, they praised the gloomy night 
which brought them together and execrated the glaring 
day which forced them to part. They paid heed neither 
to the flight of time nor to Brangaene’s repeated warnings 
from above, that the night was wearing away, that it was 
fatal to linger. Suddenly they.were:startled from their 
dream of bliss by a shriek from the watcher in the tower, 
who had detected the stealthy approach of-the hunting 
party through the woods. The next instant Kurvenal, 
with drawn sword, rushed toward them, crying, “Save 
thyself; Tristan !” . 

It was too late. In another moment King Mark, led 
by the treacherous Melot and followed by his cortége, 
appeared before the guilty pair could escape. Isolde sank 
in shame to the ground, Tristan, overcome by remorse, 
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stood motionless, shielding her with his outspread mantle. 
The old king, overwhelmed with grief at the proof of his 
nephew’s treachery, reproached him bitterly for lack of 
honor and truth. Tristan, whose only thought was for 
‘Isolde, did not attempt to defend himself. Bending to 
the helpless woman cowering at his feet, he asked her 
tenderly if she were willing to share his fate—the fate of a 
despised exile. When, raising her head proudly and 
looking defiance at her accusers she answered that she was 
ever ready to follow him, wherever he might go, whatever 
the road, forgetful of all else, he clasped her passionately 
to his breast. Melot, professing indignation at the sight, 
drew his sword and rushed furiously upon his former 
friend. Tristan, conscious of guilt, dropped his sword at 
the onslaught and allowed himself to be wounded. ‘The 
faithful Kurvenal caught him in his arms as he fell, while 
Isolde sank fainting to the ground. 

In the king’s breast pity silenced even the just resent- 
ment he felt at his wrongs. He ordered the hapless Isolde 
conveyed to her apartments, and before leaving learned 
with relief from Kurvenal that Tristan still breathed, 
though the wound was deep and dangerous. But all the 
squire’s devotion failed to recall his master to conscious- 
ness. When he moved it was only to toss in a fevered 
delirium; when he spoke it was only to call on Isolde in 
frenzied accents. His distracted attendant determined to 
remove him to Brittany, in the hope that his native air 
might work with healing on the wound which threatened 
his life. He survived the journey, but lay sunken in 
stupor from which nothing could arouse him. In his 
despair Kurvenal bethought himself of Isolde’s power of 
healing. He felt that in her presence alone lay the hope 
of saving his master’s life, and dispatched a vessel to Corn- 
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wall with an urgent message to come to Brittany without 
delay if she would see Tristan alive once more. 

The day of her expected arrival he had Tristan, still 
in heavy lethargic slumber, conveyed to the castle garden 
and placed in the shade of a spreading lime tree. He 
had stationed a shepherd on the hillside beyond the walls, 
whence the sea could be descried, and ordered him to play 
a merry strain on his pipe as soon as the watched-for sail 
should appear. 

At last the sick man slowly opened his eyes. He 
gazed around with a dull, uncomprehending stare. Kur- 
venal, overjoyed at these signs of returning consciousness, 
told him where he was. ‘Then, as he still seemed listless 
and absorbed, his devoted servant ventured to tell him that 
he had sent for Isolde and that she was even then doubtless 
on the way thither. The joyful tidings aroused the 
wounded hero from his abstraction and kindled a fire of 
impatience in his breast. He struggled to rise, and when 
the anxious Kurvenal besought him to moderate his trans- 
ports, lest he injure himself, he bade him hasten to the 
tower to watch for the coming of the ship. While Kur- 
venal hesitated to leave him alone, he was rejoiced to hear 
the shepherd’s pipe without. He hastened to the tower 
and from there described to the enraptured Tristan the 
approach of the vessel; its passage round a dangerous 
point of rocks and its final touching the shore. - Then the 
sick man feverishly insisted that he descend and conduct 
the long-expected one to the castle. Fearful of the effect 
of opposition on one in his enfeebled condition, and 
imploring him to remain tranquil during his absence, Kur- 
venal rushed down to the strand. 

Left to himself, Tristan’s impatience was too great 
to allow him to remain inactive. By a supreme effort he 
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staggered to his feet. Heedless of the fact that at the 
exertion his wounds began to bleed afresh, he tottered 
painfully toward the entrance gate of the castle court. 
The sound of Isolde’s voice calling him without aug- 
mented his delirium. With one last cry of “Isolde!” he 
fell exhausted into her arms, and in another moment had 
breathed his last. Crushed by this bereavement at the 
very instant of their re-union, the unhappy Isolde sank 
senseless upon his body. 

Kurvenal, who had followed close behind her, stood 
horrified and speechless at the scene before him. He was 
roused from his stupefaction by a cry from the shepherd, 
who warned him of the arrival of another vessel. Hur- 
rying to the rampart, he saw King Mark, accompanied by 
Melot and a large escort, leave the ship and advance 
toward the castle. In his frenzied state of mind, his one 
thought was that they had come to attack his master. 
With the shepherd’s help he barred the old gate as well as 
he was able. The two then fought desperately against the 
newcomers, who finally broke through the frail defence. 
The gallant squire fell at length, mortally wounded, but 
not before he had slain the treacherous Melot. Dragging 
himself to the dead body of his master, he expired just as 
King Mark entered, overcome with horror at the scene 
which met his eyes. The good old man had, but in vain, 
endeavored from without the gate to make the frantic 
man understand that they had come for peace and not 
for war. After Isolde’s departure Brangaene had dis- 
closed the secret of the love potion. The king then real- 
ized that what had seemed to him base betrayal of trust 
was but the yielding of frail human nature to supernatural 
power, and had hastened to assure the erring pair of his 
forgiveness. 
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Brangaene had made her way to her mistress, and by 
her ministrations had brought her to consciousness. The 
shock of reality was too great for her weakened frame. 
Unheeding the old king’s words of pity and consolation, 
she gazed fixedly at the form of her dead lover; she 
mournfully extolled his nobility, his many virtues, until, 
overcome by grief, her heart broke and she sank lifeless 
by his side. 
The unhappy pair, who could not belong to each other 
in life, were at last united by death. 


THE MASTER SINGERS. 
(Die Meistersinger.) 


WILHELM RICHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 
Produced in Munich, 1868. 


In the early days of chivalry, music was cultivated in 
Europe by a class of minstrels who travelled from one 
castle to another, or else took up their abode with some. 
monarch or powerful noble. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century these Minne-singers were grad- 
ually superseded in Germany by the Master-singers, who 
belonged to the burgher class, and formed a regular 
guild. There were several grades in the guildry; besides 
the lower ones it may be mentioned that he who could 
sing several tunes was termed a “singer; the com- 
poser of verses to set tunes was a “poet;” the inventor 
of new verses and music, arranged according to certain 
fixed rules, rejoiced in the appellation of “Master- 
singer.” Candidates for the honor of Master-singer 
were admitted by competitive examination, and were 
obliged to produce an original composition before the 
public and their judges. A “master-song,” such as would 
be accepted on these occasions, should consist of about 
three “staves,” each composed of three “stanzas” con- 
taining verses of the same metre and length; the first 
of these stanzas being followed by an “aftersong” of a 
different metre, and sung to a different melody. Numer- 
ous other rules as to “tones” and “‘modes” guided these 
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compositions; and when a candidate for the Master- 
singer’s grade underwent his ordeal, a person called a 
“marker” was deputed to note the faults made. Seven 
faults caused the aspirant to be rejected; if he made less 
than seven infractions of the pedantic code by which he 
was tried, he was admitted into the highest rank among 
the fraternity, and a silver chain bearing an image of 
the sweet singer of Israel was hung round his neck. The 
Master-singers were supposed to be acquainted with all 
the “tones” and “modes,” that is the versification and 
melodies, of the existing master-songs, of which there 
were several hundred extant in the sixteenth century; 
and they were expected to be able to sing any of them. 
These preliminary observations will assist the reader 
to understand the story of the Master-singers of Nurem- 
berg. 

The age of romance had not altogether passed away 
when a young knight named Sir Walter von Stolzing 
left his ruined property in Franconia, and made his way 
to Nuremberg. He had great natural talent for music, 
and had been so delighted with the “Book of Heroes” 
and some of the lays of the Minne-singers that he had 
made up his mind to join the Master-singers’ guild. He 
found another and unexpected attraction in the city. The 
fair Fraiilein Eva, daughter of Pogner, the goldsmith, 
was accustomed to attend the practicing class at St. 
Catherine’s on Sundays and holidays in company with 
her nurse, Magdalen; and there Sir Walter met her 
more than once. 

It was the eve of St. John, and they had been listen- 
ing to a chorale which concluded the afternoon service, 
when the knight managed to get into conversation with 
Eva. To be sure, the duenna was in the way, but her 
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young charge rather abetted the advances of the stranger 
by sending her to look for various articles she had left 
in her seat; so that Sir Walter had an oportunity of 
asking if she were betrothed. Eva and Magdalen 
between them managed to let him know that she was dis- 
engaged, but that her father, the senior member of the 
guild, intended to bestow her hand on the Master-singer 
who should be elected by trial on the morrow. Magda- 
len swept away with her charge, leaving her friend 
David, Sachs’ apprentice, to initiate the knight into the 
nature of the trial. It was a long business, for all the 
tones and modes had to be enumerated; and they were 
interrupted in the midst of the lesson by a number of 
*prentices arranging a platform for the trial. 

When the arrangements had been completed, old 
Pogner came in accompanied by his friend Beckmesser, 
the Town Clerk, who was to act as marker; they were 
followed by the other Masters, and a number of people. 
Pogner then announced to all present that on to-mor- 
row’s festival various prizes would be distributed to 
those who sang successfully; and on him who should be 
adjudged by the public to have shown the greatest lyric 
skill, he, Pogner, would bestow his only daughter accom- 
panied with a rich dower. The maid would sit in judg- 
ment also, so as to have a voice in the election of the 
bridegroom. On a discussion arising, Pogner explained 
that he meant that the maiden should have the power of 
rejecting the man of their choice, but that she should 
never marry any one but a Master-singer. 

Sir Walter Stolzing was then introduced by Pogner 
as a candidate for his daughter’s hand. Pogner vouched 
for his respectability and that he intended to make 
Nuremberg his future home; but he must be tried as 
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any other man who sought to join the guild. Sir Walter 
was then informed that he must produce a Master-song 
before his hearers, complete in every respect, and framed 
according to existing rules, which were carefully, 
perhaps tediously, explained to him from the Leges Tab- 
ulaturae, a book which hung on the wall. He was then 
told to take the singer’s seat; and Beckmesser, (who was 
also an aspirant to the hand of Eva) entered the marker’s 
box. Sir Walter then essayed a song in praise of Spring, 
a wild sweet air, but not framed according to the pedan- 
tic rules of the school. Beckmesser soon made his 
appearance with a slate scored all over with marks of 
condemnation ; the performance was contrary to all rule, 
he said. Sachs, the cobbler, allowed that it was irreg- 
ular, but nevertheless charming; and urged that -the 
knight should be heard to the end. A warm discussion 
ensued, in which Beckmesser advised the cobbler to stick 
to his last, and reminded him that he had kept a pair of his, 
the Town Clerk’s, boots an unconscionable time in mak- 
ing. It was decided that the knight should finish his 
song, which he did in a burst of scorn at the narrow- 
minded remarks by his audience. Then he descended 
from the singer’s place, and quitted the building. A 
few minutes later, at the prompting of Beckmesser, Sir 
Walter was pronounced to be “Rejected and outsung.” 
That evening the quaint old city of Nuremberg 
remained awake later than usual. As the summer day- 
light faded away, the ’prentices began to close the shops 
rejoicing in the thought that the morrow would be a 
holiday. Magdalen took this opportunity of having a 
chat with David, the shopman of Hans Sachs. She was 
no longer young, yet she did not consider herself old 
enough to reject the attentions of this nice-looking 
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“young man from over the way.” She had brought him 
some tempting additions to his supper, and was longing 
to hear the result of the knight’s essay. David was able 
to inform her that Sir Walter had been rejected. Their 
interview was interrupted by the cobbler calling for 
his ’prentice, and by the return of Pogner and his 
daughter from their walk. Eva soon learnt from Mag- 
dalen that her Sir Walter had failed to obtain entrance 
into the guild. She also learnt that Beckmesser, whom 
she detested, was a candidate for her hand. In her 
despair she resolved to consult Sachs, whom she con- 
sidered to be the only Master-singer favorable to ‘her 
Walter. 

Eva was right in her supposition. Hans Sachs the 
shoemaker was the only one of the judges who had 
appreciated the music of the debutant, and understood 
that they had to do with a genius as yet untrammelled 
by scholastic rules. He was still at work, and thinking of - 
the song he had heard that day, which resembled the 
music of a wild bird, when Eva tripped across the street 
and addressed him. The cobbler said that he was making 
a pair of shoes for Beckmesser, one of her admirers. 
The girl was in so much despair at the possibility of 
becoming Mrs. Beckmesser that she tempted Sachs, an 
old man and a widower, to enter the lists against him. 
The conversation soon turned to Sir Walter, and Eva 
was disappointed at not being able to interest her hearer 
in the subject. She was called back to her own house 
by Magdalen, whom she persuaded to take up a position 
at her window, and represent her. Eva could not rest 
indoors, and looking out she saw Sir Walter approach- 
ing. In spite of Magdalen’s entreaties, she joined him; 
and for a long time the lovers walked up and down in 
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the shadow of the quiet streets, observing yet unob- 
served save by the night-watchman on his rounds, and 
Sachs; the latter thought he foresaw an elopement from 
his friend Pogner’s. Soon after ten, Eva, who had gone 
to her home, emerged once more, disguised in her nurse’s 
dress, and threw herself into Sir Walter’s arms. She 
had determined to fly with him. Just then a bright light 
streamed from Sachs’ shop window directly across their 
path; they could not cross without a risk of discovery. 
Presently another figure appeared; it was Beckmesser 
come to serenade Eva by rehearsing the composition he 
was to produce next day. Sir Walter and Eva concealed 
themselves in the bushes at the foot of a lime tree, invol- 
untary witnesses of the absurd scene that followed. 

As the Town Clerk commenced to tune up, Sachs 
roared out a song, well known to the shoemakers’ guild, 
accompanying himself with blows on his last. Beck- 
messer strove to stop this unseemly noise, but the cobbler 
reminded him that he had been taunted that day with 
having been slow at his work; it was Beckmesser’s shoe 
he was now finishing. At last Sachs was persuaded to 
give over singing, and to listen to the serenade, but he 
insisted upon acting as marker, and recording any faults 
by blows on his last. Beckmesser struck up a short 
prelude, during which Magdalen represented her mistress 
by appearing at the window. 

Beckmesser’s song was a ridiculous performance, 
full of false accents, which latter had to be so frequently 
recorded that the shoes were finished before the serenade; 
and the noise was so great that it began to disturb the 
neighbors. David awoke, and seeing some one in front 
of his shop, apparently making love to his Magdalen, 
seized a cudgel, and belabored the singer. Magdalen 
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screamed out for some one to rescue her David. Neighbors 
came running out to see what was the matter, and, 
mutually accusing each other of causing a disturbance, 
there was soon a general scrimmage in which the Town 
Clerk got much mauled, and his lute was knocked to 
pieces. It did not cease until the arrival of several 
masters; among them was Pogner, who had, (as he 
supposed), dragged Eva from the window, and was 
shouting for Magdalen. Sachs, calling out, “Go in, Mis- 
tress Magdalen,” pushing the half insensible Eva into the 
goldsmith’s arms, and closed the door on them. Then 
he caught David a sound thwack with his knee-strap, 
and dragged Sir Walter into the shelter of his own 
house. 

When the disturbance was well nigh over, the guard- 
ian of the night came once more upon his rounds, inform- 
ing the now cleared streets that it was past eleven o’clock, 
and time for all good peopte to be in bed. 

Next morning Hans Sachs was in a contemplative 
mood, and, as he sat in his old arm-chair, seemed to be 
quite impervious to the remarks of David, who had been 
furnished with flowers and ribbons in honor of his 
master’s birthday. David had ready a few verses about 
St. John, and inadvertently began to sing them to the 
air of Beckmesser’s serenade. This thoroughly roused 
his master, who desired to be alone, and dismissed him 
to dress himself in holiday attire. Sachs was thinking 
of the madness of the world, and how a great commotion 
sometimes arose from trivial causes, when he was joined 
by his involuntary guest of the previous evening. In 
answer to the question as to how he had rested, Sir 
Walter said that he felt refreshed, and had had a lovely 
dream. Sachs explained to him how unsuited to the 
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auditory had been his effort of yesterday, and urged him 
to bend his mind to the composition of a Master-song ; 
he knew he would succeed if he tried. Urged in this 
friendly manner to make an effort, the knight listened 
attentively to the rules according to which such a com- 
position should be framed; and then he essayed to put 
his dream into the form of a ‘“Master-song.’”’ Cor- 
recting the tune as he tried it over, Sir Walter pro- 
duced two “Stanzas,” and an “Aftersong,” followed by 
another similar “Stave,” the whole of which Sachs pro- 
nounced to be a composition of a creditable order, as he 
wrote out the words from the knight’s dictation. This 
preparation for the contest having been.made, Sir Walter 
retired in order to dress in some handsome clothes which 
had been brought by his servant; and Sachs followed his 
example. 

Just then Beckmesser came into the shop, and finding 
a freshly-written song in Sachs’ handwriting, was con- 
vinced that the latter intended to compete for the fair 
Fyva’s hand. When the cobbler returned, Beckmesser 
twitted him with having got up a disturbance on the 
previous evening, in order to rid himself of a rival, and 
produced the song which he had secreted behind him. 
Sachs told him that he might take the song which would 
require to be set to appropriate music. Beckmesser 
thought he knew an air which would do well enough, so 
he departed greatly pleased with his gift. 

How did Eva feel on that morning, the most import- 
ant of her life? Well, she was anxious, that is the truth; 
and as she could not gain any news in her own home, she 
tripped across to her friend Sachs under the excuse of 
consulting him about her new shoes, which were—too 
tight, or too wide; she was not quite certain about them. 
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Whilst Sachs was examining the pretty foot, and trying 
to ascertain what was wrong with his handiwork, Sir 
Walter appeared within; he was just composing a third 
verse for his Master-song, and sung it where he stood. 
Eva was overcome with the music and the unexpected 
meeting with her lover, so she sank weeping into the 
arms of Sachs, who quietly transferred the burden to Sir 
Walter. Magdalen had followed her mistress, and David 
was soon summoned in order that the infant song might 
be christened; it was called: 

The True Story of the Glorious Morning Dream. 

Later on in that fine summer day the people of 
Nuremberg were assembled in a meadow near the river 
Pegnitz. All kinds of sports were going on until the 
various guilds arrived, and then the competition for the 
Master-singer’s grade began. Beckmesser was the first 
aspirant, and he hoped for success; but he had not had 
time to learn the words of his song, besides which he had 
neglected the advice of Sachs, singing it to inappropriate 
airs. Thus it happened that the unfortunate Town Clerk 
made nonsense of the words, which, coupled with the 
unsuitable nature of his music, caused his performance to 
be greeted with peals of derisive laughter. Sachs then 
came forward and said that the work was really fine, but 
that Beckmesser had spoiled it. He would produce the 
real author of the song, who would show them how it 
ought to be given; with that he introduced Sir Walter 
von Stolzing to the assembled concourse. When sung in 
a fine tenor voice and to appropriate music, the effect 
produced was overwhelming. The strict rules of a 
Master-song had been observed, (thanks to the instruc- 
tions of Sachs) and thus the opponents of yesterday were 
converted into supporters. The verdict of approval was 
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unanimous; the wreath of laurel and myrtle was placed 
on the victor’s brow by Eva; and the goldsmith acknowl- 
edged that his daughter’s hand had been fairly won. 
Pogner then advanced with a golden chain, intending to 
place the likeness of King David round Sir Walter’s 
neck, but the knight objected to enter the guild. Sachs 
then came forward, and in a few patriotic words. urged 
him not to disparage their customs, and ever to hold in 
reverence the Art of their Fatherland. 

Sachs succeeded in hanging the chain round the 
neck of Walter, while Eva removed the crown from his 
brow to that of the man who had been the first to discern 
the merit of her future husband, and who was henceforth 
to be held as the chief spirit among the Master-singers of 
Nuremberg. 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) 
WILHELM RICHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 


Produced as a whole in Bayreuth, 1876. 


i 


THE. RHINE GOLD. 
(PROLOGUE). 


(Das Rheingold.) 
Produced in Munich, 1869, 


Ages ago, when the earth was peopled with giants 
and dwarfs, when nixies dwelt in brooks and rivers, when 
mysterious divinities inhabited the clouds, three sister 
nymphs were merrily disporting in the crystal floods of the 
river Rhine. Full of glee, they gaily pursued each other 
in mimic conflict; now rising to the surface, now darting 
to almost impenetrable recesses between the rocks at the 
bottom—everywhere with ringing peals of laughter and 
rippling bursts of song. It was not mere sport, however, 
which kept them near a tall jagged rock which rose 
abruptly from the depths of the river. This rock near 
its summit bore a treasure, the precious Rhine gold, which 
had been confided to their care by their father, the god of 
the Rhine. Suddenly their play was disturbed by the 
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appearance of a dark misshapen figure at the bottom of the 
stream. Apprehensively they watched it clambering pain- 
fully and with difficulty over the huge stones which beset 
its way. Nearer and nearer it came, until at last they 
recognized Aiberich the dwarf, one of the race of Nibe- 
lungs who inhabit the depths of the earth and shun the 
light and air of the world above. The nimble daughters 
of the Rhine watched his clumsy movements with mirth 
and laughter, while he, captivated by their grace and 
beauty, made frantic efforts to possess himself of one at 
least of these bewitching creatures. One after the other 
lured him on with words of pretended love; one after the 
other sank invitingly almost within reach of his long arms, 
only to dart away with a peal of mocking laughter just as 
he dreamed that she had yielded to him. He was almost 
beside himself with rage when suddenly a mysterious glow 
pervaded the water and turned his wrath to curiosity. 
The angry words died on his lips. He looked up and saw 
that a ray of sunlight had struck athwart the surface of 
the water. It had fallen against a cleft in the high rock 
which rose so abruptly from the bed of the stream, and 
was reflected with blinding radiance from a gleaming 
mass which sparkled in the crevice. He ceased his pursuit 
of the teasing trio and eagerly asked them whence came 
this wondrous light. The garrulous nymphs forgot the 
law of silence imposed upon them by the river god, who 
had warned them that danger to the carefully guarded 
treasure would one day come from such an intruder as 
this. They foolishly told him of the magic property of the 
gold which they watched; that a ring forged from this 
precious metal would give supreme power to its pos- 
sessor. Then, aware of their imprudence and eager to 
repair its consequences, they hastily added that no one 
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could exercise this power save he who was willing to 
renounce love and all its joys forever. They argued that 
one who had shown himself so impetuous a wooer would 
be the last one to make such a sacrifice. But they reck- 
oned without the host. Alberich’s covetous eyes gazed 
greedily at the gleaming gold; then he glanced at the 
mocking sisters floating above him in complacent security. 
His anger at their scoffs and jeers blazed up more hotly 
than before; he would avenge himself for their insults. 
If love were denied him, then power at least should be his. 
His resolution was taken. With a terrible effort he clam- 
bered up to the rocky point where the gold still sparkled. 
Grasping the radiant mass he cried exultantly, “False 
nymphs, beware! The ring shall be mine. Hear my oath. 
From henceforth I renounce love for power.” 

The affrighted guardians of the gold scattered with 
cries of terror, then hurried back to defend their treasure 
—but it was too late. With a malicious laugh the venge- 
ful dwarf disappeared in the depths below, leaving the 
foolish sisters overwhelmed with grief and remorse at the 
result of their heedlessness. : 

In the meantime all was by no means peaceful on the 
earth above. Wotan, supreme god of the divinities of the 
upper world, prompted by ambition and a desire to ground 
more thoroughly his power and authority, had determined 
to own a palace more glorious and fair than any god had 
heretofore possessed. To this end he had made a compact 
with Fasolt and Fafner, two brother giants of enormous 
strength, to build him such a castle. To ensure their 
faithful service, he had even gone so far as to bind himself 
to give them as their reward the blooming Freia, goddess 
of youth and beauty. To give the compact greater force 
he had engraved it upon his spear. In this, however, he 
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was guilty of deceit, since he had no intention of yielding 
her up to the brothers. Loge, the crafty fire-god, had 
promised to find a way to avoid the fulfilment of his word. 
He therefore rested easily, secure that Loge’s guile would 
provide a means of escape from the consequences of his 
rash engagement with the giants. 

-Waking one morning from slumber in a flowery 
meadow, his wife Fricka by his side, they saw in the dis- 
tance the palace superbly glowing in the radiance of sun- 
rise. Fasolt and Fafner had built it in a night. The 
exultant god was filled with dreams of pomp and glory, 
but Fricka was far from sharing his pleasure. She knew 
that all this splendor meant the loss of the young goddess, 
to whom she was tenderly attached. Wotan met her 
reproaches by assuring her that he had never intended 
to part with Freia; that he only meant to use her as a lure 
to the giants, and relied upon Loge to find a way of escape 
from the fatal compact. Fricka was not consoled. She 
reminded her husband with bitterness that he had made 
the compact inviolable by engraving it on his spear, and 
reproached him for his overweening confidence in Loge, 
a god, she said, who had already cheated and deceived 
him. Like many wives, Fricka had but small confidence 
in her husband’s friends, and Loge had often been a bone 
of contention between them. 

At that moment they were startled by shrieks. Turn- 
ing around, they saw Freia hastening toward them pur- 
sued by Fasolt and Fafner. While the frightened girl 
was clinging to Fricka for protection, Wotan imperiously 
advanced and commanded the giants to cease their pur- 
suit ; he had never intended to yield Freia to them. Furi- 
ous at the thought of losing the promised reward, the 
angry brothers swung their heavy clubs and swore that 
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Freia should be theirs, if not by peaceful means, then by 
force. While Wotan glanced anxiously around in the 
hope of espying Loge, Freia’s two brothers, Donner and 
Froh, alarmed by their sister’s cries for help, hurried in to 
her aid and confronted the giants. 

The situation was critical. Loge was still absent, and 
lacking his advice, Wotan did not dare insist, ip face of 
his compact, upon refusing blankly to fulfil it. Freia’s 
cries cut him to the heart, and he realized his folly in run- 
ning the risk of losing her for empty pride and ambition. 
The consciousness of intended deceit likewise struck a 
pang of remorse to his proud heart. 

Raising his eyes from the ground, whither he had 
cast them in a vain endeavor to find a way out of his 
dilemma, he discovered, to his great relief, that Loge was 
at last approaching. He eagerly demanded of him what 
counsel he brought. The wily god explained that he 
bore but scant comfort; he hypocritically excused himself 
by denying that he had positively promised to rescue 
Freia, but had merely agreed to do all in his power to find 
a substitute for her. “But,” he continued, “in all the wide 
world have I found nothing more precious than woman’s 
love and beauty. Of all mankind one only is willing to 
give them up—Alberich, the Nibelung.” 

He then related the story of the theft of the gold. 
He so artfully described the wealth that Alberich had 
amassed through the power of the magic ring that the 
simple giants fell into the snare spread for them. ‘The 
glowing tale so excited their avarice that they declared 
themselves willing to exchange Freia for the Nibelung’s - 
hoard, provided that it should be theirs before nightfall, 
and dragging the weeping girl away with them as a host- 
age, they disappeared. 
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With her departure a strange change began to come 
over those left behind. An ashy pallor spread over their 
faces ; a mortal weakness affected their limbs ; they seemed 
to age from moment to moment. In alarth they looked 
helplessly at each other. They had failed that morning 
to partake of the golden apples which maintained them 
in perpetual youth, and which Freia alone possesed the 
art of cultivating. They soon saw that without the magic 
fruit they must wither away and become decrepit. It was 
evident that Freia must be ransomed at whatever cost. 
Wotan therefore ordered Loge to accompany him to 
Nibelheim, there by force or ruse, or by both combined, to 
wrest Alberich’s ill-gotten treasure from him. As Loge 
said, stealing from a thief is no theft, and the two plunged 
forthwith into a deep fissure in the rocks near by, which 
Loge knew was the upper opening of a passage leading 
downwards to the subterranean abode of the Nibelungs. 

The ring forged from the Rhine gold had given Albe- 
rich supreme control over his unhappy race. His cruel 
and tyrannical nature took delight in forcing the wretched 
Nibelungs to labor for his own profit. His brother 
Mime, a smith, he ruled in particular with a rod of iron. 
When Wotan and Loge had finally penetrated to Nibel- 
heim, vast rocky chambers far underneath the earth, they 
found Mime groaning with pain from a beating which 
his brother had just given him. Alberich, in order the 
better to defend his ring, had ordered him to ‘make a 
magic helm which should have the power of making the 
wearer invisible, as well as of allowing him to assume any 
form he might wish. Mime, who was not less cunning 
and malevolent than his powerful brother, had made the 
helm, and schemed to secrete it for his own use with a 
view to escaping from his intolerable thralldom. Albe- 
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rich, however, had surprised him in his attempt at conceal- 
ment, had snatched the helm from him, and lashed him 
mercilessly. Then he rushed away to test its effect upon 
_ his slaves. 


The visitants from the upper world determined to 
await his return. Soon he reappeared, driving before 
him an unhappy train of vassals heavily laden with treas- 
ure which they had mined from the recesses of the earth. 
Eyeing the strangers with suspicion he harshly demanded 
their errand. Wotan calmly told him that reports of the 
marvels which he could work had reached them and that 
they had come to see for themselves if such wonders were 
possible. 

Alberich thereupon boastfully displayed the tarn-helm 
and vaunted its powers. Loge artfully professed to doubt 
his words. Incensed at this disbelief, Alberich placed the 
helm on his head and vanished, but instantly reappeared 
in the form of a huge serpent crawling menacingly to- 
wards the doubter. Loge, in pretended affright, fled 
before the monster, and when Alberich was seen in his 
own form, swelling with pride at having thus confounded 
the incredulous one, complimented him fulsomely upon 
such a feat. 

“But,” he said, “canst thou make thyself small? 
True, to wax into such a monster is indeed a wondrous 
task, and one that I could not have believed without seeing 
it with mine own eyes. Methinks, however, that to dimin- 
ish thy size, so that thou couldst creep like a toad into 
yonder crevice, would be too much for even thy helm to 
accomplish.” 


Eager to prove the power of tarn-helm, Alberich 
placed it again on his head and again vanished, this time 
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to reappear as a tiny gray toad, hopping its way from the 
fissure in the rocks. 

“Quick,” whispered Loge to Wotan, “quick, capture 
the beast.” h 

With that Wotan sharply put his foot on the reptile, 
while Loge snatched the tarn-helm from its head. Then 
Alberich was revealed in his own form, writhing under 
Wotan’s heel. Foaming with rage, he realized the trick 
that had duped him; too late he saw that his over-confi- 
dence had delivered him an easy prey to the two schemers. 
Notwithstanding a vain resistance, he was soon securely 
bound and conveyed to the upper world. 

There, to his unmeasured humiliation, he was obliged 
to summon his servitors and yield up the treasure he had 
amassed by their toil. This was not all. While he was 
fondly hugging the hope that through the ring he would 
yet. be able to win as much and more, his stern captors 
drove him to desperation by tearing that also from his 
finger. Choked with fury and hurling imprecations, he 
was then released, as weak and impotent as he was before 
he robbed the Rhine. 

With a terrible oath he laid a curse on the ring. 
“Death and destruction shall it bring to all its possessors,” 
he cried wildly, as he escaped through the same fissure 
by which they had ascended. 

The two gods gave no heed to the outpourings of the 
vengeful dwarf. It was now time for the giants to claim 
their reward—either the blooming Freia or the hoard of 
the Nibelung which sparkled at their feet—and soon they 
were seen dragging their reluctant captive thither. At 
the same time Fricka, accompanied by Donner and Froh, 
anxiously joined them. 

Gazing greedily at the heaped-up treasure, Fasolt 
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Fafner announced their ultimatum: Freia was not to be 
released until the gold, piled up in front of her, should 
be sufficient to hide her completely. Under their sharp 
inspection, Loge and Froh hastily piled the spoil before 
the weeping goddess, still fearful that her ransom might 
be insufficient. Higher and higher rose the precious 
screen until the treasure was exhausted and Freia appar- 
ently concealed. Gazing at the golden mass with keen 
scrutiny, Fafner declared that he could yet see a shimmer 
of golden hair, and imperiously commanded Loge to fill 
the hole with the tarn-helm, which he wore at his girdle. 
Forced to yield, the fire-god consoled himself with the 
thought that now the sacrifice was complete. Fasolt, 
however, stooping from his great height, peered sharply 
at the gleaming wall. He straightened himself and 
pointed to an almost imperceptible chink. He insisted 
that he could perceive a sparkle of Freia’s eye; this must 
be closed before they would consent to give up their 
captive. 

Freia’s liberators looked at each other in blank dis- 
may. What to do? The gold was all exhausted; the 
giants were resolute; Freia wrung her hands in despair. 
Was there no help? 

At this juncture Fafner caught sight of the ring on 
Wotan’s finger. Striding forward he confronted the 
embarrassed god and claimed the fateful ring as further 
ransom. Wotan sternly refused. Deaf to Freia’s supplica- 
tions and Fricka’s persuasions, he steadfastly withstood 
the giants’ last demand. The angry brothers were on 
the point of dragging the unhappy Freia from the spot, 
when, to the consternation of all, Erda, the mysterious 
earth-goddess, mother of the Norns, the All-knowing one, 
slowly rose from the earth. Addressing Wotan she sol- 
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emnly admonished him to beware of the ring because of 
the curse which Alberich laid upon it. Warning him that 
she sees a doom impending over the gods she sank into 
earth and was lost to view. 

Shaken by the apparition and her words of warning, 
Wotan finally yielded up the ring. It was not long in ful- 
filling its fatal mission. Each of the giants claimed it for 
his own; they came to blows over its possession. In the 
conflict Fasolt was slain by his brother Fafner, who hastily 
fled with the treasure, including both ring and helm. 

Wotan turned aside, a prey to gloomy thoughts. The 
stolen gold had brought murder and rapine into the world. 
What would be the outcome? Who could say? 

In the meantime the air had grown heavy, murky 
clouds rolled low, the light failed; a thunder storm was 
approaching. Donner leaped to a lofty rock. He swung 
his massive hammer high in air. He struck the cliff a 
mighty blow. A vivid flash of lightning cleft the skies, 
followed by a deafening crash of thunder. The clouds 
parted, and there in the eastern sky, irradiated by the last 
rays of the setting sun, glowed the magic palace, Wotan’s 
Walhalla, which had already cost so much in deceit, theft, 
and murder. A rainbow arched the space between the 
cliff and the portals of the aerial castle. 

Wotan’s brow cleared. He forgot the gloomy pre- 
sages of the all-wise Erda at the sight of the magnificence 
before him. Filled with exultation, he mounted the glitter- 
ing bridge, and followed by his attendant train, he strode 
in triumph to his new abode. One discordant note alone 
marred the glory of the hour. From the river far beneath 
rose the voices of the Rhine nymphs begging for the 
return of the stolen gold. With a disdainful gesture, he 
paused-for a moment to listen to their pleading tones, and 
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then strode on in his haughty way. Walhalla was his at 


last ; he dismissed all thought of a future reckoning which 
was, however, none the less sure. 


if, 
THE VALKYRIE. 
(Die Walkiire.) 
Produced in Munich, 1870. 


With the theft of the gold related in the previous 
story envy and greed entered the world. Wotan brooded 
long and gloomily over the fatal consequences which his 
ambition threatened to bring about. So long as the ring 
remained in Fafner’s possession, so long was he subject 
to alien power. ‘There could be no hope of escape for the 
gods until it was recovered and the curse “emoved by its 
return to the disconsolate nymphs of the Rhine. Yet how 
secure it? Fafner had retreated to the depths of the 
forest. There by aid of the magic helm he had assumed 
the form of a dragon, and for the time being seemed con- 
tent to guard his ill-gotten treasure. There could be no 
security, however, until he was despoiled of the ring. 

In the meantime the revengeful Alberich was contin- 
ually plotting to regain it; and only the worst could be 
expected if he again became its. possessor. Wherever he 
went he was the cause of battle and bloodshed. Many 
heroes dear to Wotan’s heart had forfeited their lives 
through the dwarf’s malicious machinations. To care for 
those who thus lost their lives in battle Wotan created 
his warlike daughters, the nine Valkyries, of whom Erda 
was the mother. Mounted on mighty steeds, theirs was 
the duty of bringing the souls of slain warriors to their 
reward among the joys of Walhalla, The moody god 
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saw that more yet was needed if he were to escape 
impending doom. He determined to found a new race, a 
race capable of self-sacrifice and of redeeming the ring 
from the curse laid upon it. In the persons of his twin 
children, Siegmund and Sieglinde, born of an earthly 
mother, he believed that he had created such beings. In 
mortal guise, as one of the tribe of Volsungs, he dwelt on 
earth with them, until one day Siegfried and his father 
returned to their home after a day’s hunting to find it 
devastated, Sieglinde vanished, and her mother dead 
among the ashes. Siegmund and his father withstood 
many onslaughts from their foes, who in the end, however, 
proved too much for them. Father and son were sepa- 
rated by crafty enemies. Wotan, now that Siegmund had 
grown to manly stature, determined to leave him to work 
out his own destiny and returned to Walhalla. The youth 
searched for his father, but found naught but his vesture, 
a wolf-skin, tossed carelessly on the ground. Strong and 
sturdy, he held his own unaided, until one day attempting 
to rescue a young girl who was being forced into an un- 
willing marriage by her kinsmen, he was overpowered by 
stress of numbers and forced to fly unarmed and defence- 
less. 

As night fell, almost at the end of his strength, 
through fatigue and by battling against wind and storm, 
he staggered into a rude dwelling built around a mighty 
ash-tree. Seeing no one, he fell completely exhausted 
before the hearth, on which a low fire barely illuminated 
the darkened abode. While panting for breath, a prey to 
agonizing thirst, he heard a light footfall beside him 
and a woman’s anxious voice inquire who this stranger 
might be. Turning his head, for he was unable to rise, 
he saw a white-clad figure bending tenderly over him. 
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This, though he knew it not, was his sister Sieglinde. 
She had been taken captive and married to a kinsman of 
the very tribe with which he had been contending that 
day. A secret bond of sympathy at once united the two. 
She quickly brought him water to drink, and when, 
refreshed, he prepared to leave, she insisted on his staying 
and spending the night. 


They were interrupted by the entrance of Hunding, 
Sieglinde’s husband. He eyed the stranger with stern sus- 
picion, yet when he learned that the new-comer was alone 
and defenceless he bade him welcome and invited him to 
break bread with him. During the meal he watched him 
closely. The strange likeness between his wife and the 
fugitive did not escape his keen eyes. He questioned 
him closely as to his history and the cause of his helpless 
and unarmed condition. The ingenuous Siegmund con- 
cealed nothing. He freely told all of his life up to the 
latest adventure which had resulted so disastrously for 
him. 

At this the incensed Hunding rose angrily and disclosed 
that it was his own kinsmen against whom Siegmund had 
been fighting. Churl as he was, he had sufficient rever- 
ence for the sacred laws of hospitality to refrain from 
attacking his guest, at least for the night. He warned him, 
however, when morning came to look well to his defence; 
then he would no longer be his host and would avenge 
himself on the daring youth who had ventured to oppose 
his tribe. Vainly did Sieglinde attempt to interpose a 
plea for forbearance. He waved her harshly aside and 
commanded her to prepare his night draught, and then to 
retire at once. 


This she did, but not without a meaning glance at her 
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unknown brother. He caught her eye and saw with sur- 
prise that she looked significantly at the old ash-tree which 
filled the middle of the room. He gazed earnestly at the 
tree, but could discern nothing save a fitful sparkle which 
came and went at a point far up the trunk. It was as 
though something sparkling reflected from time to time 
the glow of the dying fire. 

He turned and again sank despondent on the hearth. 
Alone, unarmed, at a mercy of a relentless foe, his situa- 
tion was indeed desperate. Years before his father had 
told him that he would at some future time find himself 
in woeful need of a weapon, and when that hour came 
a sword would be provided for him. Surely, thought the 
young warrior, my extremity will never be greater than 
now, but where shall I find the sword? As his eye rest- 
lessly swept the room, he saw a door open furtively, and in 
another moment Sieglinde was by his side. Breathlessly 
she told him that she had drugged her husband’s drink, 
which had cast him into a profound slumber, in order to be 
free to point him to the sole recourse that could save him. 
She related the story of her wedding, when, an unwilling 
bride, she had been forced into the arms of Hunding. 
During the festivities a stranger of commanding presence 
suddenly appeared among the guests bearing a mighty 
sword. This he hung high in air and then thrust it deep 
into the ash tree. The weapon, he said, should belong to 
him who should be strong enough to draw it forth, and 
with that he departed. Since then many had striven, but 
in vain, to withdraw it. There it still remained, awaiting 
the hero who should be powerful enough to draw it forth, 
and that hero, she added, could be none other than Sieg- 
mund. Its handle, glittering in the firelight, was the 
sparkling object he had seen as she left the room. 
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Full of rapture the ardent youth embraced his res- 
cuer, who sank into his arms with a cry of joy. The mys- 
terious stranger could only be his father, who had thus 
provided a means. of escape for him in his time of need, 
and his fair hostess was none other than his long lost sister 
Sieglinde, thus wondrously restored to him. His strength 
renewed, he grasped the sword and with mighty effort 
drew the blade from its enveloping sheath. Then the 
happy pair took refuge in flight, leaving behind them the 
deserted Hunding, still sunken in unnatural slumber. 

Of the nine Valkyries whom Erda had borne to 
Wotan, Briinnhilde was his favorite. Endowed with all 
her mother’s wisdom and supernatural prescience, she 
was his almost constant companion. Fricka, Wotan’s 
lawful spouse, as may be imagined, bore the Valkyries no 
good will. As the goddess presiding over marriage, the 
preservation of marital ties was especially dear to her 
heart, and the elopement of Siegmund and Sieglinde filled 
her with indignation. Hunding, breathing vengeance 
on the guilty pair, was already in hot pursuit of them; 
his overtaking them was only a question of a few hours. 
It was Wotan’s intention that Siegmund should be the 
victor in the coming combat. He had just summoned 
Brunnhilde and commanded her to shield his favorite, 
when they saw Fricka approach in her golden car drawn 
by snow-white rams. Her frowning brow and the vigor 
with which she plied the scourge over the backs of the 
groaning animals betokened a more than ordinary excite- 
ment. Brtnhilde, fully aware of her want of favor with 
the strait-laced goddess, made her escape, leaving Wotan 
to bear the brunt of her anger.’ 

Fricka was not long in revealing the purpose of her 
mission, which was to avenge the desecration of the mar- 
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riage tie by Siegmund’s downfall. Her bitter reproaches 
and insistent urging finally had their effect. The 
unhappy Wotan was forced to give his word to withdraw 
his protection from Siegmund and to allow Hunding to 
punish the betrayer of his home. He reluctantly recalled 
Briinnhilde and directed her to decree victory to the 
injured husband. When the astonished Valkyrie ventured 
to plead for Siegmund he burst into such an explosion of 
wrath as daunted her, warrior maiden though she was. 
“Darest thou withstand me?” he cried angrily. “T tell 
thee Siegmund must fall. This be thy work,” and saying 
this he left her, disheartened and dismayed at her unwel- 
come duty. 

Turning she saw the fugitives in the distance, Sieg-. 
fried tenderly supporting the half-fainting Sieglinde. Full 
of pity for their coming fate, she concealed herself behind 
the overhanging rocks to await a fitting opportunity to 
accost Siegmund and announce to him his impending 
doom. ‘They came slowly nearer and nearer until at last 
the unhappy Sieglinde, unable to take step further, sank 
down inaswoon. ‘The distracted Siegmund, while vainly 
endeavoring to restore her to consciousness, was startled 
by the apparition of the Valkyrie. She slowly advanced 
and gave him solemn greeting from Walhalla. She told 
him that she had come to convey him to that abode of ever- 
lasting pleasure and that there he should again meet his 
father. In reply to his question whether Sieglinde could 
accompany him her answer was, No. 

“Then,” returned Siegmund, pressing the uncon- 
scious Sieglinde more closely to his breast, “greet Wal- 
halla for me, greet its heroes, greet Wotan, but I follow 
thee not.” 

In vain she endeavored to move him; in vain she 
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warned him that he must succumb in the approaching 
struggle with Hunding, that Wotan had withdrawn his all- 
powerful protection. His devotion so touched her heart 
that she could no longer restrain her pity. Hunding was in 
close pursuit ; already he could be heard hastily approach- 
ing; the sound of his horn rang defiantly throughout the 
rocky wilderness. No time was to be lost if Siegmund 
were to be saved. She impetuously determined to disobey 
Wotan and told Siegmund to have no fear for Sieglinde, 
she Briinnhilde, would protect him at all hazards. 

Full of hope he rushed to meet his foe, who by this 
time had gained the crest of a cliff near by, and was 
equally eager in his turn for the fray. Briinnhilde hovered 
near her charge, intent upon protecting him by her broad 
shield. Suddenly, just as Hunding was on the point of 
yielding to Siegmund’s furious attack, Wotan appeared 
between the combatants. Extending his spear, he inter- 
cepted a deadly blow which Siegmund had aimed at 
Hunding. The sword shattered against the god’s might- 
ier weapon, and with a cry of satisfied revenge-the tri- 
umphant Hunding buried his spear in the breast of his 
defenceless opponent. 

“Go,” said his unwilling ally, scornfully, “get thee to 
Fricka and tell her I avenged her wrongs,” and with a 
contemptuous wave of the hand the exulting victor lay 
dead at the feet of Walhalla’s ruler. 

Then the angry god turned to the recreant Valkyrie, 
but Brinnhilde had already escaped. Dreading the storm 
which she knew would sooner or later break over her 
devoted head and full of compassion for the helpless Sieg- 
linde, she had swiftly descended to where the fainting 
woman lay, lifted her on to the saddle of her good steed 
Grane, and had hastily spurred away before the incensed 
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Wotan could reach her. With all speed she made her 
way to the Valkyries’ Rock, a wild crag where the sisters 
were accustomed to meet on their flight to Walhalla, and 
there she found them assembled awaiting her arrival. 

Great was their amazement when she appeared in 
breathless haste, conducting Sieglinde, but greater still 
was their consternation when she told the story of her 
reckless defiance in crossing Wotan’s will, and begged their 
aid in assisting her to escape his displeasure. They 
turned a deaf ear to her pleadings, and shrank from 
her in affright at the thought of such audacity. The 
hapless Sieglande, bereft of all she held dear, longed only 
for death, but Briinhilde roused her by confiding to her 
that she was destined to bear a son, the son of Siegmund, 
who should have the name of Siegfried. He should one 
day weld the shattered sword and win the victory denied 
his father, and with this she gave her the fragments of the 
broken weapon which she had hastily gathered up as they 
fell beneath the shock with Wotan’s spear. She bade her 
seek refuge in the mighty forest which stretched out to 
the eastward of the Valkyries’ Rock; there she would be 
safe from the vengeance of the infuriated Wotan, since it 
was the haunt of the dragon Fafner whom the god 
abhorred. 

Transfigured with a new hope and shedding tears of 
gratitude, the grateful Sieglinde hastened away. The 
gloom and stress of a gathering tempest aided her escape, 
for hardly had she been lost from view before .the angry 
voice of Wotan was heard calling for Briinnhilde, and a 
moment later he confronted the trembling Valkyries. 
Haughtily waving them aside and silencing their appeals 
for mercy on their erring sister, he pronounced her un- 
worthy of belonging to their number. Henceforth she 
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should no longer be a Valkyrie, but a mere woman, weak 
and helpless, unable to defend herself. More yet: in this 
defenceless condition she should be cast into a profound 
sleep and thus be the prey of the first man who might pass 
by and choose'to make her his captive. 

With cries of horror at such a doom the Valkyries 
fled the spot, while Briinnhilde, overcome by the severity 
of her sentence, fell as though annihilated at his feet. 
The passionate god looked down at the prostrate form of 
his favorite daughter, and in spite of himself pity began to 
steal into his heart. Nevertheless his word had been 
passed ; her fate was sealed and could not be changed. 

Recovering herself, the repentant Valkyrie sought 
for a means by which her punishment might be softened ; 
she knew that it was hopeless to attempt to escape it. “If 
I must be bound in sleep,” she implored, “let me not be the 
prey of a coward. Surround my place of slumber with 
flames, so that none but a brave man may dare to approach 
me. If I must be a slave, let me at least be the slave of 
a hero.” 

Deeply moved, her father took her in his arms and 
promised to grant her request. Long he gazed into her 
clear, lustrous eyes in farewell; then, with a heavy sigh, 
he kissed her tenderly on their lids. With his kiss she 
sank helplessly in his embrace; a profound slumber over- 
powered her; only her deep, measured breathing betrayed 
that she still lived. He laid her gently down on a mossy 
bank under a spreading fir-tree, and covered the prostrate 
form with her long shield. Then he turned slowly away 
and with his raised spear struck thrice against the rocky 
cliff. “Loge!” he cried in a commanding voice, “Loge, 
hear! Appear at my bidding. Surround this cliff with 
wavering flame; bind it round with a circle of fire.” 
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At his bidding tongues of flame began to roll out 
from every crevice and fissure in the rocks; billows of fire 
rose and fell, encircling the entire mountain-top with a 
lambent glow. With a long last look at the peaceful form 
of the slumbering Valkyrie irradiated by the fitful gleam 
of the dancing flames, the ruler of Walhalla, forced by fate 
to abandon what he held most dear, strode moodily 
through the fiery barrier and disappeared. 


ihT: 
SIEGFRIED. 
Produced in Bayreuth, 1876. 


The hapless Sieglinde was rescued by the intrepid 
Valkyrie, only in the end to die from exhaustion and pri- 
vation, but not before she had given birth to a son. After 
wandering helplessly in the forest which had sheltered 
her from Wotan’s pursuit, she found her way to the cave 
where Mime had sought refuge after his release from the 
merciless rule of his brother Alberich. With her last 
breath she bade the dwarf call her child Siegfried, and 
gave to his charge the fragments of Siegmund’s sword to 
keep for him until he should be grown. The crafty Nibe- 
lung reared the boy as his own. He warily concealed 
from him the story of his birth. The child proved strong 
and fearless, and Mime hoped through his strength and 
courage, supplemented by his own artifice, to gain posses- 
sion of the treasure which Fafner the dragon still guarded 
in the deepest recesses of the forest. Siegfried, however, 
regarded his would-be father with instinctive repulsion. 
He avoided his companionship and gave himself up to 
the delights of hunting and free out-of-door life. Mime 
had set up a forge in his cave and busied himself in the 
endeavor to forge a sword which might serve Siegfried 
in overcoming the dragon, but to no avail. Whatever the 
result of his labors, a single blow from the impetuous 
youth was always enough to shatter the weapon to splin- 
ters, and never failed to bring down upon his devoted head 
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a shower of angry reproaches from the disappointed 
Siegfried. 

One day as Mime had finished welding a blade which 
he fondly hoped might withstand Siegfried’s force, his 
boisterous charge swept in, leading a young bear in leash, 
greatly to the terror of the timid dwarf. After enjoying 
the sight of Mime’s frantic efforts to escape the obtrusive 
animal, he drove his captive off to the forest and demanded 
the sword which had just been forged. Looking at it dis- 
dainfully, he brought it down upon the anvil with a 
mighty sweep of his powerful arm and shattered it to frag- 
ments. With a wild outburst of anger over another fail- 
ure, he moodily flung himself down by the fire. The 
unlucky smith crept up to him and endeavored to appease 
his anger by offering him food. The impatient youth 
struck the vessel from his hand. In reply to Mime’s expos- 
tulations he bluntly told him that he found his presence 
so loathsome that he was convinced that he could not be 
his father. Mime still attempted to deceive him, but at 
his evasions Siegfried fell into such a passion that he was 
obliged to acknowledge that he was not his son, but the 
offspring of Sieglinde, who died at his birth. As proof 
of his story he brought out the fragments of his father’s 
sword. 

Siegfried’s joy knew no bounds. Here at last, he 
thought, is the sword that shall serve me. With it in my 
hand how gladly shall I hasten hence and leave this hate- 
ful dwarf behind. He bade Mime weld the fragments 
together and see to it that he should not fail this time. 
Then, with a joyous shout, he escaped into the forest. 

While the perplexed Mime was grumbling over his 
task, he was startled by the appearance of a lofty form at 
the entrance of the cave. It was a man of commanding 
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" stature, enveloped in the ample folds of a large cloak. He 
wore a hat drawn over his forehead, so that only the gleam 
of one piercing eye could be seen; the other appeared to 
be missing. In his hand he bore a mighty spear, the shaft 
of which was carved with runic symbols, incomprehensible 
to Mime’s frightened gaze. ‘This mysterious stranger was 
in truth none other than Wotan in the disguise of a wan- 
derer. ‘To his request for hospitality Mime gave but 
churlish response, saying that since he was'a wanderer, 
he would better wander further and betake himself hence. 
The god, however, paid no attention to the peevish answer. 
He calmly advanced and proposed a contest of wits; each 
one to ask three questions, the loser to forfeit his head. 
Mime, confident of his own astuteness and seeing no other 
prospect of freeing himself from his unwelcome visitor, 
unwillingly consented, and took the initiative. 

His first question was: “Which is the race that delves 
in the bowels of the earth ?” 

“The race of Nibelungs. Alberich is their ruler, 
and Nibelheim their home,” was the disguised god’s reply. 

“Which is the race that dwells on the surface of the 
earth?” pursued his questioner. 

“The race of giants. Fafner and Fasolt were their 
rulers until Fafner killed Fasolt in their struggle over the 
Nibelung hoard.” 

“Which is the race that dwells in the clouds?” con- 
tinued Mime. 

“The race of gods,” proudly answered the stranger, 
rising to his full height. ‘Wotan, their ruler, and Wal. 
halla their home.” So saying, he rested his spear as 
though by chance on the ground, and a light roll of thun- 
der shook the earth beneath their feet. Mime stared in 
terror at his mysterious guest. ‘And now, dwarf,” con- 
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tinued the wanderer, “it is thy turn to answer. Tell me ‘ 
which is the race dear to Wotan’s heart, and which he yet 
treats with cruelty?” 

“The race of Volsungs, Wotan’s earth-begotten chil- 
dren,—Siegmund and Sieglinde—and Siegfried, their de- 
scendant,” was the ready answer. 

“Which is the sword that Siegfried must wield if he 
is to slay the dragon and capture the ring ?” 

“The valiant sword that Siegmund drew from the 
ash-tree,” was Mime’s triumphant reply; but he cowered 
before the third and last question: 

“Who shall weld the shattered sword to shape a 
trusty weapon for the young hero?” 

Dismay filled the heart of the wily Nibelung; his 
tongue was as though paralyzed; he had no answer for 
the fatal question. He was a skilful smith, but his 
repeated failures had taught him that his skill was of no 
avail in forging a weapon strong enough to withstand 
Siegfried’s attack. He knew also that where he failed it 
was hopeless to expect success from any one of less 
experience. He could only gaze in terrified silence at his 
interlocutor, who regarded him scornfully. Then, rising, 
he said, “Thy head is mine, dwarf. But I give it thee. 
Know that the sword which shall slay Fafner can only be 
forged by one who has never known fear.” 

He turned to go, but paused at the entrance of the 
cave and confronted the trembling Mime. ‘I'ake heed,” 
he continued; “I grant thee thy head, but mark well my 
words; it shall fall by the sword of him who has never 
known fear,” and with a mocking laugh he was gone. 

The crafty Mime saw the dilemma in which he was 
placed. None but a fearless one might forge the sword 
which alone could slay the dragon, while on the other 
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' hand, his own head was decreed forfeit to this unknown 
hero. He could not endure the thought of giving up all 
hope of the ring, yet it could only be gained by putting 
his life in jeopardy. 

While thus musing he was aroused by the abrupt 
entrance of Siegfried, who clamorously demanded the 
sword. Pulling himself together, he faced the impatient 
youth and asked him if he knew what fear was. “Fear?” 
responded Siegfried. “What meanst thou by fear?” 


Mime endeavored to awaken the sensation of fear in 
his breast by telling him of the dragon who lived in a cave 
at the end of the forest, but the more he dilated upon the 
horrors of the monster the more eager Siegfried grew 
to meet and overcome such a dire beast. He snatched the 
fragments of the sword from Mime’s hand and declared 
that he would forge it himself; he would then seek the 
dragon’s cave and learn if possible what fear might be. 
He blew the bellows lustily; soon the fire was blazing 
brightly and the broken metal reddening in the flame ready 
for the welding. 


Mime saw that his doom was indeed impending. 
Siegfried was plainly the fearless one destined to slay the 
dragon, in case he succeeded in forging the sword. It 
behooved him to seek a means of escape, since his life 
would be in danger from that self-same weapon. Lang 
brooded the distracted dwarf over the problem. Finally 
he determined to brew a narcotic draught and offer it to 
Siegfried after he had slain the dragon. Heated by the 
conflict he would doubtless accept it eagerly. Then when 
he had succumbed to its effect, it would be an easy matter 
to seize the sword and kill him. Thus the Nibelung hoard 
would be his without risk to his own precious neck. He 
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chuckled with malicious pleasure at the thought, and at 
once set about preparing the potion. 

Siegfried, excited by his novel task, paid but little 
attention to his companion’s furtive doings. After the 
broken pieces of the sword had been brought to a white 
heat he beat them together with mighty strokes on the 
anvil. Then he plunged the glowing steel into water and, 
when sufficiently hardened, filed and shaped it with a dex- 
terity that surprised Mime, old smith as he was. Finally 
all was completed; the exultant youth, brandishing the 
gleaming blade high in air, brought it down with tremen- 
dous force upon the anvil, which split assunder with the 
mighty stroke. 

Mime, who was busy among his pots and kettles at 
the hearth, fell on his knees in terror at the crash. The 
sight of Siegfried with the victorious sword in his hand 
filled his guilty soul with dismay. He feared that even 
then the fatal weapon was ready to fulfil his doom. But 
Siegfried gave no heed to his treacherous foster-father. 
He was lost in rapture at the thought that he had at last 
opened a way for himself into the world of adventure, and 
one which would free him from an odious companion. 

The scene now shifts to the immediate vicinity of 
Fafner’s cave. 

Alberich, after being despoiled of his treasure through 
Loge’s trickery, had fled thither and taken up his abode 
in a cave near at hand. There he kept constant watch 
in the hope that by some turn of fortune he might again 
come to his own. Wotan, after his visit to Mime, had 
also bent his way toward the dragon’s cave, intent upon 
watching the course of events. Alberich was as usual 
lurking close by in order to spy upon Fafner’s going and 
coming. When he espied the tall form of his enemy he 
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gnashed his teeth with rage at the thought of his loss and 
the shameful means by which it had been brought about. 
He rudely accosted the intruder and bade him begone. 
He warned him passionately that if he should again win 
the ring Walhalla itself should not be safe from attack. 
The god calmly ignored his insulting tone. The ring, 
he said, was destined to belong to neither one of them. 
It was to fall to a hero who was even then approaching, 
to slay the dragon. 

Siegfried, conducted by Mime, was in truth near at 
hand. Alberich hastily concealed himself in a cleft among 
the rocks, while Wotan withdrew in the direction whence 
he came. A moment later appeared Siegfried and his 
guide. The young hero gazed curiously at the black 
recess which Mime pointed out as Fafner’s cave. He 
listened carelessly as the timorous dwarf dilated upon the 
dragon’s power and might, his poisonous breath and lash- 
ing tail. Then he bade him begone; he felt no fear of the 
dragon, only loathing for his companion. With an appre- 
hensive glance at the yawning cavern, Mime slunk away 
to find refuge at a safe distance from the two beings whom 
in all the world he most feared and hated. 

Siegfried, with a sigh of relief, threw himself down 
at the foot of a wide-spreading linden to await the coming 
of the dragon, which Mime had told him would ere long 
leave his retreat in search of water. He lay there for a 
long time quietly musing. The hum of insects and twitter 
of birds alone broke the silence. The song of one bird in 
particular drew his attention. While listening with 
Aalight to its joyous strain he caught sight of a clump of 
reeds in the stream near by. Springing to his feet, he 
drew his sword and cut a stem which he fashioned into a 

‘rude whistle, With this he endeavored to imitate the 
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birds’ merry notes. With all his pains he brought forth 
only such distorted sounds that he could not but laugh 
at the travesty. ‘Tossing the reed aside, he put his horn 
to his lips and blew a lively strain which resounded 
through the forest. 

Its echoes had hardly died away before he heard a 
stir, and then a low, snarling growl behind him. Turning 
quickly, he saw emerging from the cave the redoubtable 
monster, which Mime had said would teach him fear. 
The fiery eyes, the gaping jaws, the horrid bulk of the 
misshapen creature, the noisome steam which curled from 
his brazen gullet brought no terror to the intrepid youth. 
He calmly drew his sword and advanced a few steps, 
then paused to await an attack. At a sudden burst of 
fire which flamed from the dragon’s distended nostrils he 
sprang nimbly aside, and almost at the same moment 
evaded a treacherous blow from its enormous tail. He 
took advantage of his new position to plunge his sword 
between the scales which covered the monster’s back. 
‘With a roar of pain the writhing creature reared on its 
hind-parts with the evident intention of falling over on its 
assailant and crushing him with its weight. Siegfried 
saw the danger, and also that the dragon had exposed his 
body. With a quick spring to the rear, out of the reach 
of the sharp claws which menaced him from above, he 
plunged his sword up to the hilt in the monster’s unpro- 
tected beast. With a roar of agony the wounded beast 
fell back. His eyes glazed over, his tail lashed feebly; 
his breath came at first in stentorian gasps, then gradu- 
ally subsided, until at last a final groan followed by silence 
showed that all was over. 

Siegfried bent over the gigantic form and drew his 
sword from the deep wound which had pierced to the 
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vitals of the dead beast. As he did so, a spurt of blood 
followed and a few drops, stinging like fire, fell upon his 
hand. ‘To allay the sudden and unexpected pain, he invol- 
untarily carried his hand to his mouth, and the hot blood 
also stung his tongue. At the same moment he heard sing- 
ing, high overhead, the same bird which had so enchanted 
him a short time before. To his amazement, how- 
ever, he now distinguished words in what had then been 
inarticulate sounds. The taste of the dragon’s blood had 
given him the power of understanding bird speech. 

He bent his ear attentively. Yes, those were words 
which he heard in the silvery tones of the bird. They told 
him of treasures in the cave; of a wonder-working tarn- 
helm, of a ring which gave its wearer supreme power— 
all these were his in virtue of his victory over the dragon. 
With the curiosity of youth, he entered the cavern in 
search of these wonders. 

Hardly had he disappeared before Mime, who had been 
lurking near by, crept out of his concealment and cau- 
tiously approached the dead body of the dragon. As he 
neared the cave, his brother Alberich sprang forth from 
behind a huge rock and barred his further advance. In 
a voice harsh with passion, he bade him remember that the 
ring was his and warned him hence. Mime endeavored 
to temporize and urged a division of the spoil. They were 
both ignorant of the bird’s warning, and thought that 
Siegfried would pass by the tarn-helm and ring for some 
of the gaudy ornaments which comprised the bulk of 
Fafner’s treasure. 

As they were quarrelling, Siegfried appeared at the 
mouth of the cave. To their intense chagrin, he bore 
both the ring and tarn-helm. As they slunk back before 
his approach, Mime thought with satisfaction of the 
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draught he had prepared; he felt confident that it would 
win him what they both so ardently coveted. They saw 
Siegfried pause and listen, apparently to the song of a 
bird. To their ears it was naught but a few melodious 
notes ; to Siegfried it was a warning not to trust his treach- 
erous guide, who would shortly come and offer him a 
deadly drink. Glancing around, he saw Mime drawing 
near, in his hands a drinking horn, which he extended 
toward him with a friendly gesture. He invited Sieg- 
fried to partake of what he claimed was a refreshing 
drink, but involuntarily he stumbled in his words and 
revealed his murderous purpose so clearly that in a flash 
of indignation the youth drew his sword and struck the 
hypocrite dead at his feet. 

He then threw himself down under the linden and 
looked up hopefully in the branches. He was not disap- 
pointed. Again the bird sang; this time of even more 
wonderful things than before. It told of a distant moun- 
tain-top ringed by flame; within this fiery circle lay sleep- 
ing the fairest of women, Brtinnhilde; she should be his 
bride, had he but courage to face the fire which guarded 
her repose. He sprang to his feet, full of ardor to seek 
this fair unknown. His keen eyes espied a flutter of 
wings overhead, and in another moment the bird had risen 
into the air. Siegfried lost not a movement of his melo- 
dious Mentor, and when it soared aloft and then took a 
direction away from Fafner’s cave, he took it as a signal 
that its kind offices were not at an end. Blowing a joyous 
peal on his horn, he dashed through the forest, ever 
guided by the bird which winged its flight far overhead, 
but always plainly in sight. 

Wotan had in the meantime repaired to Briinnhilde’s 
mountain, He knew that the fearless Siegfried would 
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soon possess the ring, and that power supreme would 
thus pass from the gods to mortal hands. He foresaw 
the downfall of Walhalla, and resolved to seek the all- 
wise Erda; perhaps she could impart some counsel by 
which the gods might avert their doom. Arrived at the 
foot of the mountain, he invoked the goddess, who arose 
at his-bidding. Pale and abstracted, she listened dully to 
his story, and declared that she could no longer aid him. 
Her wisdom had departed to live again in her daughter, 
Brunnhilde, and her she bade him seek. Dismayed, she 
heard the story of the Valkyrie’s disobedience, and begged 
to be allowed to sink again to slumber. Counsel, conso- 
lation, were no longer hers to give; her only wish was to 
rest undisturbed in the depths of the earth. Her eyes 
closed wearily and she sank slowly from sight. 

Siegfried, guided by the bird, was even then 
approaching. The disheartened god determined to make 
one last effort to assert his power, and when the young 
Volsung appeared he found the way up the mountain 
barred by a commanding figure, holding a mighty spear 
across the narrow path. Flushed with victory, he was 
but little disposed to parley with the stranger, and when 
the latter ordered him back, and endeavored to intimidate 
him by pointing to the flames which raged above, he dealt 
the spear a mighty blow which shattered it to splinters. 
Wotan recognized with a thrill of pride the indomitable 
will of his descendant, even though it meant his own over- 
throw. More he could not do; he was forced to yield 
to the power of the ring and disappeared, leaving the way 
free to the young hero. 

Surges of fire rolled downward to melt him as he 
climbed the rocky steep, but nothing daunted he pressed 
onward. Strange to say, they recoiled before his stead- 
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fast advance, though they sprang up behind him as soon 
as he had passed, and cut off all retreat. But nothing 
was further from his mind than retreat. The thought of 
the slumbering maiden on the heights above spurred him 
- on with irresistible force. 

At last under a spreading tree he espied a prostrate 
form. As he drew nearer he saw that a long shield cov- 
ered the figure and that a helmet half-concealed the face. 
Strangely agitated he knelt down, lifted the shield and 
removed the helmet. Brtinnhilde lay before him calmly 
sleeping. A cuirass of steel confined her body and gave 
her a martial air. Thinking that it might impede the 
breathing of the unknown slumberer, he cut through the 
rings of mail which held it together on either side. Filled 
with a tumult of emotion he knelt by her side. The hero 
who had faced the dragon without a tremor, who had not 
hesitated to cut down a god’s mighty spear, for the first 
time felt fear as he gazed at the defenceless woman before 
him. She still slept on. How to awaken her? 

Finally, trembling at his own audacity, he bent over 
the tranquil form and ardently kissed the lips of the sleep- 
ing Valkyrie. A deep sigh heaved her bosom, her eyes 
opened slowly, and she half arose, gazing around in rap- 
ture. The sight of the stranger surprised, but did not 
alarm her. The consciousness of life after so long a 
season of forgetfulness filled her with such delight that 
it banished fear. At last, turning to him, she asked the 
name of her deliverer. At the answer—Siegfried, a cry 
of joy escaped her. All was well, since she belonged to 
Sieglinde’s son. Not without a struggle, however, did 
she give up her birthright of divinity to yield to a mortal, 
but Siegfried pleaded his cause with such ardor that even 
the joys of Walhalla seemed pale and faint in comparison 
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with his impassioned love. The proud Valkyrie yielded. 
She threw herself into the arms of the enraptured youth 
and confessed herself ready to follow and serve him as her 
lord and master. 


IV. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODs: 


(Gotterdimmerung.) 
Produced in Bayreuth, 1876. 


One early morn, just as the first faint light of dawn 
began to pierce the eastern sky, a weird group might have 
been seen under the tree where Brtnnhilde lay so long 
buried in sleep. Three gray-robed figures were twisting 
the strands of a golden rope, which they passed one to the 
other, as it grew beneath their fingers. These were the 
Norns, the three sisters of Fate, and as they wove the 
rope of destiny they sang in mystic measure of the age of 
gold now, to their sorrow, forever past. They told of the 
great world-ash under which they had spun; of the strong 
limb which Wotan broke from it to form a spear. They 
bewailed the fate of the mighty tree which pined away 
and died. They told of Wotan’s return one day, silent 
and moody, bearing the fragments of the shattered spear 
in his hand; of his command to the gods to fell the dead 
tree and to pile its limbs around Walhalla, awaiting the 
final conflagration which could not be far distant. As 
they mourned the coming downfall of the gods, the rope 
suddenly snapped under their hands. This betokened 
that the doom was now impending. © Binding the frag- 
ments about them, they sank slowly into the earth, there 
to join their mother Erda in her dreamless slumber; their 
power over the destiny of mortals was at an end. 
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As the dawn brightened into day, Siegfried, accom- 
panied by Brtinnhilde, strode from the cave which had 
served them as a habitation, since he had pressed through 
the flames and awakened the Valkyrie with a kiss. The 
young hero was in full martial panoply, and Britinhilde 
ted her horse Grane, which had shared her captivity and 
sleep on the fire-encircled mountain. A life of ease and 
dalliance was by no means to Siegfried’s liking. He 
longed to sally forth into the world in quest of further 
adventure, and Briinnhilde, who could not have loved him 
had he been less valiant and daring, would not longer keep 
him inactive by her side. She gave him her good steed 
for his journey, and conjured him not to forget her while 
she awaited his return, guarded by the ever-present fire, 
which still glowed and wavered in the distance. Taking 
from his finger the ring which had already wrought such 
disaster, he gave it to her as a pledge of his love, and 
after a tender farewell they separated. Briinnhilde went 
sadly back to the cave to muse on her absent lover, while 
Siegfried mounted Grane, and blowing a merry blast on 
his horn, was soon lost to sight behind the flickering cur- 
tain of fire. 

Alberich, though disheartened by Siegfried’s capture 
of the ring, did not abandon his quest for that symbol of 
power. His busy brain was ever weaving fresh intrigues. 
His son Hagen, through his mother, was half-brother of 
Gunther, the chief of the Gibichungs, and he dwelt with 
him and his sister Gutrune in their ancestral castle on the 
Rhine. On Hagen Alberich now placed his chief reliance 
in his schemes for obtaining the ring. To further his 
father’s design, Hagen artfully inspired Gunther with an 
ardent passion for Brtinnhilde by praise of her beauty. 
Through his Nibelung descent he had supernatural knowl- 
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edge of events and knew the history of the sleeping Val- 
kyrie. His half-brother’s courage, however, had not been 
sufficient to brave the fiery barrier which defended her, 
and she had therefore, been awakened by the fearless — 
Siegfried. Hagen then unfolded to Gunther an audacious 
plan. He suggested a magic drink for Siegfried, whom 
he knew to be on his way thither. Such a drink from 
the hand of Gutrune would banish from his mind all 
memory of Briinnhilde and caused him to fall in love with 
the woman who offered it. Then it would be an easy 
matter to induce him to brave the flames and capture 
Brtinnhilde for Gunther in exchange for Gutrune. 
Gutrune’s heart had been strangely moved by Hagen’s 
account of Siegfried’s valor, and she was by no means 
loath to fall in with his scheme. 

While in council over this villainy, they were seated 
together in the broad hall of the castle which opened 
directly upon the river. Suddenly a horn was heard in 
the distance. Hagen hastened to the bank and descried 
Siegfried coming down the stream on a raft, gaily blowing 
his horn and steering his way toward the castle. Hailing 
him by name, Hagen invited him to disembark and par- 
take of their hospitality. He gladly accepted, and in a 
few moments had joined the party around their friendly 
board. He expressed wonder that they should know his 
name. Hagen told him that the slayer of the dragon and 
possessor of the Nibelung hoard had been long known 
to fame. He also informed him of the powers of the tarn- 
helm, of which its owner knew nothing, and inquired about 
the ring. This, Siegfried replied, was now worn by the 
fairest of women, who Hagen knew could only be Briinn- 
hilde. 

Gutrune, who had retired before Siegfried landed, 
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now emerged from the inner hall, and Gaal advanced to 
offer the guest the customary drink of welcome, into 
which she had dropped the potion of forgetfulness. He 
drained the vessel, and with the draught departed all 
knowledge of his former life. As he replaced it in 
Gutrune’s hands he gazed with rapture into her blushing 
face. Gunther saw with delight the effect of the drink. 
To test it still further, he told Siegfried of one whom he 
would fain woo as bride, but that she was guarded from 
his approach by a barrier of fire which he dared not pass 
over. Watching him closely, he added that only he who 
was valiant enough to brave the flames which protected 
Briinnhilde might claim her as his own. The name of 
Briinnhilde brought not the slightest thrill of recognition 
to Siegfried’s clouded brain. He passionately exclaimed 
that he would gladly face the fire and bring him his bride, 
if he might have in exchange the hand of Gutrune. The 
brothers inwardly exulted to see their plot succeeding. 
Gunther willingly pledged his sister in return for Brunn- 
hilde. It was arranged that Siegfried, by power of the 
tarn-helm, should seize her in Gunther’s semblance, so 
that she might not know that it was a stranger, and not 
Gunther himself, who had forced his way into her retreat. 
The two then took the grim oath of blood-brotherhood, 
sealed by drinking wine with which blood from their arms 
had been mingled. They then departed, leaving Hagen 
to guard the castle during their absence. 

Briinnhilde, in the meantime, was surprised by one of 
her sister Valkyries, Waltraute, who came to plead with 
her to restore the ring to the Rhine nvmphs. She told of 
the gloom which had reigned in Walhalla since her ban- 
ishment, of the doom which hung over the gods and 
which could only be averted by the restoration of the fatal 
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ring to its first guardians. Briinnhilde indignantly refused 
to part with the pledge of Siegfried’s love. Waltraute 
endeavored, but in vain, to shake her determination, and at 
last rode sadly away, convinced that Walhalla and its 
dwellers were irrevocably doomed to destruction. 

Briinnhilde, left alone, was regarding her ring with 
fond thoughts of Siegfried, when she was startled by the 
sight of a strange form, which broke through the flames, 
hitherto invincible to all but Siegfried. It was in reality 
Siegfried, but he had assumed Gunther’s aspect by wear- 
ing the tarn-helm. He seized her, and in spite of her 
resistance tore the ring from her finger and forced her to 
follow him, a defenceless captive. 

Alberich, though not daring to appear openly, still 
kept up his plotting to secure the ring. The night after 
the departure of Siegfried and Gunther for Brtinnhilde’s 
rock, as he was prowling around the castle, he discovered 
Hagen sleeping at the portal of the hall. His spear was 
in his hand, his shield at his side; in spite of his determina- 
tion to guard the castle during Gunther’s absence, sleep 
had overpowered him in one of his rounds. Alberich 
knew that the decisive moment was approaching; Sieg- 
fried would soon return with the ring, and no means must 
be spared to win it from him. Squatting down before his 
unconscious son and speaking to his inner, rather than to 
his outer ear, he appealed to him not to relax his efforts 
to secure the ring; thus only could he avenge his father 
for the wrongs which he had suffered from the haughty 
Wotan. His saturnine son, motionless and speaking as 
though in a dream, bade him possess his soul in patience; 
Siegfried should not long possess the ring. 

The day began to dawn. Alberich slunk noiselessly 
away, and Hagen, still motionless, continued his silent 
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watch. Suddenly he sprang up as a form appeared, com- 
ing toward him from the river bank. It was Siegfried, 
who had resumed his own semblance. In response to 
Hagen’s eager questions, he carelessly answered that Gun- 
ther and Briinnhilde were on the way and would soon 
arrive. He was all impatience to greet Gutrune, who even 
then hastened out to meet him and led him into the castle 
for refreshment after his journey. Hagen, roused for the 
moment from his customary moroseness by the success of 
his scheme, blew a resounding blast on his horn, and fol- 
lowed it by others until the air rang. Answering blasts 
were heard far and near; from all directions hurried the 
Gibichung vassals and retainers, eager to learn the mean- 
ing of the unwonted signals. Great was the rejoicing 
when Hagen bade them assemble to greet Gunther’s bride, 
and gave orders that a feast be prepared to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion. 

Soon Gunther arrived, leading Briinnhilde by the 
hand. Almost at the same moment, Siegfried, accompanied 
by Gutrune, emerged from the castle. Briinnhilde advanced 
with downcast eyes, conscious of nothing but her humilia- 
tion and degradation, until she heard Gunther greet Sieg- 
fried and Gutrune. She dropped her captor’s hand, and 
threw a startled glance around. To her unbounded 
amazement she saw before her Siegfried, while at his 
side stood the young and beautiful Gutrune. She could 
barely find words to ask the meaning of his presence. He 
regarded her coldly, and calmly answered that he was 
there to espouse Gutrune, Gunther’s sister. At this unex- 
pected response she tottered and almost fell. As Sieg- 
fried caught her in his arms she saw the ring on his finger. 
This she believed was taken from her by Gunther. Turn- 
ing to him, she passionately demanded that he claim the 
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ring from Siegfried, who she declared must have won it . 
by the vilest of treachery. She also denounced him as a 
traitor in once having wooed and won her as his wife. 
Gunther’s drink had robbed him of all memory of his 
first meeting with Briinnhilde; he only remernbered his 
second ascent of the burning mountain. He therefore 
branded her accusation as an atrocious falsehood, and 
declared that he had treated her in all loyalty and honor as 
his friend’s bride. Hagen, who was the only one who 
could solve the mystery, remained silent. Gunther, who 
knew nothing of what had passed between Siegfried and 
Briinhilde while he remained at the foot of the mountain, 
could not but regard his emissary with dark suspicion. 

Hagen inwardly exulted at the general misunder- 
standing which futhered his ends. Could he but incite 
Brunnhilde to enmity against Siegfried, the ring might be 
captured through her aid. He gravely advanced and 
offered Siegfried his spear on which to swear his inno- 
cence of the charge made against him. Siegfried, con- 
scious of rectitude, laid two fingers of his right hand on 
the point of the spear and solemnly invoked the vengeance 
of heaven upon his head, if in any wise he had injured the 
friend to whom he was pledged by the oath of blood- 
brotherhood. 

Hardly had he finished before Briinnhilde, wrought to 
the highest pitch of desperation by what she considered 
perjury of the deepest dye, tore the spear from his hand 
and swore to the truth of her accusation. The awed 
assembly, not knowing what to think, slowly dispersed. 
Siegfried led the alarmed Gutrune into the castle, first 
giving Gunther the friendly advice to care well for his 
wife. To his simple, straightforward mind she seemed 
bereft of reason. 
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Hagen, remaining behind with Gunther and Brtinn- 
hilde, played artfully on the jealousy of the one and the 
thirst for revenge of the other, until both swore that 
Siegfried merited death for his treachery and duplicity. 
Brtnnhilde revealed that it was hopeless to meet him in 
_ open combat ; that she had by her supernatural knowledge 
made him invulnerable, save in one place—his back; she 
knew that he would never turn from the foe. Hence the 
only hope was to wound him by stealth. It was therefore 
agreed by Gunther and Hagen that on the following day a 
hunting party should serve as a pretext to draw Siegfried 
into the forest, where he could be struck from behind, and 
his death attributed to accident. 

The following morning, therefore, a gay body of 
huntsmen left the castle. Siegfried, in the excitement of 
the chase, felt himself in his element—indeed, towards 
noon his ardor had carried him far in advance of his com- 
panions. He had been pursuing a bear, which finally 
escaped him, and he found himself in a wild, rocky val- 
ley through which the Rhine flowed. Huge cliffs shut 
him on almost every side. He stopped, realizing that 
he had lost his way, when a gay call from the river drew 
him to the bank. ‘There to his amazement he saw three 
beautiful forms floating in the stream. These were none 
other than the Rhinesnymphs, who had resolved to make 
a final effort to secure the ring. To this end they had 
enticed Siegfried’s quarry astray, and thus having drawn 
him thither, bantered him in a merry strain, asking him 
what he would give them in exchange for his escaped 
prey. He entered into their sportive mood, and asked 
what they would have from him. They eagerly replied, 
“The ring on thy finger.” In reality, he cared little for 
the ring; he was ignorant of its magic powers, and was 
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more than half-disposed to give it to them. However, 
he pretended to be unwilling in order to tease them; he 
told them that a golden ring was more than a fair 
exchange for a bear. ‘Thereupon they changed their tone, . 
and menaced him with ill in case he kept it. Siegfried 
was far less inclined to yield to threats than to persua- 
sions, and proudly refused to part with the ring. Repeat- 
ing their predictions of death and disaster, they slowly 
sank beneath the water, while Siegfried turned to seek 
his missing comrades. 

Just then he heard the distant sound of horns; he 
blew an answering peal, and in a few moments all were 
together again. Food and refreshment were produced, 
and soon the hungry hunters were in full enjoyment of 
the good cheer provided. Since Siegfried had been unsuc- 
cessful in the hunt, he proposed to make amends by 
relating the story of his life. All gathered around him; 
the scowling Hagen sat by his side. He began with his 
childhood in Mime’s cave; he told of the forging of the 
sword and of his conflict with the dragon. He described 
the marvellous effect of the dragon’s blood which he had 
tasted; how the bird had aided him in securing the tarn- 
helm and the ring, and its warning against his treacherous 
foster-father, whom he had slain. 

In the meantime Hagen had secretly squeezed into 
his wine the juice of an herb which acted as an antidote 
to the potion administered by Gutrune. He took advan- 
tage of a pause in Siegfried’s recital to offer him his 
drinking-horn. After draining it the young hero took up 
his story. He told of his quest for the blazing mountain, 
of his struggle through the flames to discover that they 
guarded the slumber of the fairest woman in the world— 
Brinnhilde. At Brinnhilde’s name his past suddenly 
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became clear to his mind. With a cry he started to his 
feet. Hagen, who had been awaiting his opportunity, 
straightway drove his spear into his back. In an instant 
the horror-stricken hunters surrounded the assassin 
threateningly, and Gunther, who began to see that he had 
been duped, reproached him bitterly for his treacherous 
deed. The callous murderer sought to justify himself by 
charging Siegfried with perjury, and made his escape. 
The men raised the body of the fallen hero on his shield 
and, led by the remorseful Gunther, slowly bore him away. 

During the day Gutrune had had premonitions of 
evil. Restless and unhappy, she awaited Siegfried’s 
return with growing uneasiness, and when nightfall failed 
to bring the party back, she stole to the river bank to 
listen for their approach, a prey to indescribable fears, 
Suddenly she heard Hagen’s voice in the distance calling 
on the warders to bring lights. As the startled servants 
swarmed forth from the castle with torches, Hagen 
appeared, and behind him the cortége bearing the body 
of Siegfried. The agonized woman fell fainting at the 
sight. Gunther, full of compassion for her overwhelming 
grief, drew her away and endeavored to comfort her. As 
she revived she repulsed him with horror. She knew his 
jealousy of Siegfried, and frantically charged him with 
his murder. This Gunther indignantly denied, and 
denounced Hagen as the assassin of one whom he now felt 
had been cruelly maligned. Hagen did not attempt to turn 
aside the accusation, but again took refuge in charging 
Siegfried with perjury, and as being, therefore, worthy 
of death. His ring, he declared, belonged to him, since 
Siegfried took a false oath on his spear. Gunther denied 
his right to the ring and claimed it for himself. Hagen, 
infuriated beyond all measure at the thought of losing 
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the object of his ambition now that it was within reach, 
drew his sword and dealt his brother a deadly blow which 
felled him at his feet. Full of unholy exultation and 
unheeding the cry of horror which arose from those 
around him, he clutched at the ring on Siegfried’s finger, » 
but the dead man’s hand rose with a threatening gesture. 
Mastered for the moment by a supernatural terror of his 
victim, he fell back, gazing wildly at the upraised hand 
which seemed to menace him. 

At this moment Briinnhilde appeared. Calmly and 
resolutely she approached the dead body of him who had 
been the object of her tenderest love, as well as of her 
bitterest reproaches, All looked on in awe and with appre- 
hension, but no word of blame fell from her lips as she 
gazed steadfastly upon the fallen hero. She had heard all 
and understood all. She knew that treachery had sepa- 
rated him from her; that he had never wittingly been false. 
Death, she resolved, should be her expiation for having 
doubted him whoth she now knew to have been the soul of 
honor. Calling the awed retainers around her, she directed 
them to build a funeral pyre and to place thereon the dead 
body. When this had been done, she drew the ring from 
Siegfried’s hand, and seized a torch from one of the 
bearers. This she thrust into the pyre, which at once 
kindled. She then commanded her horse to be brought. 
Leaping upon his back, she spurred him into the blazing 
pile and disappeared amid the glowing embers. 

As the affrighted bystanders cowered in terror at the 
appalling scene, a fresh horror assailed them. The river 
rose and overflowed its banks. On the crest of an enor- 
mous wave which threatened to engulf the burning pyre, 
rode the triumphant Rhine nymphs in quest of the ring. 
Hagen, with a wild cry, plunged madly into the flood, in, 
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the hope of seizing it before they could reach it. His 
desperation cost him dear. Two of the sisters twined their 
arms about his neck and drew him to the depths below; 
the third rose to the surface, holding the ring joyously 
aloft in her hand. As they disappeared the river sank to 
its former bounds. A reddening glow in the sky drew all 
eyes upward. It grew brighter and brighter until the 
towers of Walhalla, Wotan’s proud palace above the 
clouds, could be plainly seen. Within sat the once glorious 
company of the gods patiently awaiting their fate. The 
piled up fagots of the great world-ash blazed up with 
lurid flames. Higher and higher they rose, until they 
consumed the celestial abode which its ruler had hoped to 
make eternal. Deceit and treachery had sapped its founda- 
eee ‘ice. ; ae 

The fatal ring had fulfilled its destiny ; it had brought 
death and destruction to all its possessors. But Briinn- 
hilde’s love and devotion had finally redeemed it from its 
mission of hate. At last it was restored to the peaceful 
depths of the Rhine, there to rest henceforth in the charge 
of its first guardians. 


PARSIFAL, 
WILHELM RicHARD WAGNER (1813-1883). 
Produced in Bayreuth, 1882. 


Far above the rocky heights of Montsalvat rose the 
turrets and spires of a temple wondrously fair and beau- 
tiful. ‘This temple was inaccessible to foot-of mortal, 
however adventurous, for there the knights of the Holy 
Grail guarded with jealous care that precious vessel which, 
after serving as chalice in the Last Supper, had received 
the blood that flowed from the riven side of the dying 
Saviour. For many years to Titure, the founder and head 
of the order, fell the solemn duty of periodically exhibiting 
this sacred relic for the adoration and strengthening of its 
guardians. At length, enfeebled by age, he yielded his 
office to his son Amfortas, who was also entrusted with 
the spear which had pierced the side of the crucified 
Redeemer. 

Only those pure in thought and in deed were allowed 
among the custodians of the Holy Grail. For this reason 
Klingsor, a magician who had sought to join the number, 
was rejected. Maddened by this refusal, he swore to 
avenge himself for the slight put upon him. He built a 
castle as near the temple as he dared. ‘There, surrounded 
by evil spirits, he plied his arts to lure the knights of the 
Holy Grail into sin, and thus secure their downfall. Ina 
secret chamber there hung a magic mirror which had the 
power of reflecting all that was happening in the world, 
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By means of this he kept a constant watch upon the 
brotherhood, hoping to surprise them in a moment of 
weakness. 

Amfortas, rash and impetuous, determined to attack 
the sorcerer. Trusting in his own strength rather than 
in divine power, he boldly entered the enchanted garden 
which surrounded Klingsor’s castle. This over-confidence 
proved his undoing. The mirror revealed his approach 
to the wily magician, who also perceived that the knight 
was armed with the sacred spear, the possession of which 
rendered him invulnerable. He knew that craft alone 
could avail against the bearer of that holy weapon, and 
hastily summoned evil spirits to meet the intruder. A 
moment later Amfortas, to his surprise, found himself 
surrounded by a throng of beautiful girls. He had been 
prepared for armed men, for deadly combat with Klingsor 
himself, but how could he suspect these seemingly inno- 
cent creatures who overwhelmed him with caresses and 
blandishments? One in particular fascinated him by her 
beauty and grace. Yielding to her allurements, he care- 
lessly threw aside the spear, which was his only safeguard 
in that domain of danger. While he was lost to all save 
his bewitching companion, Klingsor had no difficulty in 
steathily approaching the enamored knight and seizing the 
discarded weapon. With it he dealt a cruel blow at the 
side of the neglectful custodian, and then bore it away in 
triumph, leaving his dupe writhing under the double tor- 
ture of the wound and the pangs of a guilty conscience. 

Amfortas was discovered, delirious with pain, by his 
followers, who bore him back to Montsalvat. There he 
lay in constant agony from his wound, which, as judg- 
ment for his folly, refused to heal. Longing to die, he 
was yet forced to live as punishment for his sin, His 
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sufferings reached their climax when as head of the order 
he was obliged to exhibit the Holy Grail to his brother 
knights. The sight of the mystic vessel renewed their 
strength ; without it they languished and failed. To their 
wounded leader, on the contrary, it brought the keenest 
anguish and redoubled his torment. 

In the attempt to find some relief from his incessant 
torment, Amfortas was brought daily to the lake which | 
lay at some distance below the temple for a bath in its 
refreshing waters. One day while his squire Gurnemanz, 
with two youthful attendants, was awaiting his master, 
they were startled by the sudden appearance of a wild 
figure—a woman, swarthy and haggard, with long-hang- 
ing, dishevelled hair, clad in uncouth garments. Hasten- 
ing breathlessly to Gurnemanz, she pressed a small vial 
into his hand. This she told him was balsam from Arabia, 
which she hoped might relieve the king’s sufferings. The 
old man knew nothing of this mysterious creature, save 
that she seemed in her occasional appearances to him to be 
consumed with pity for Amfortas and to be constantly 
seeking some remedy which might alleviate his pain. She 
was, in reality, one of Klingsor’s attendant spirits, Kundry 
by name. Though rebelling against her slavery, she was 
completely under the power of the magician and could not 
but do his will, whatever his command. It was she who 
had tempted Amfortas into sin, and ever since she had 
been filled with remorse for her share in the unfortunate 
king’s downfall; her one desire was to atone for it by 
procuring some means for healing his wound. | 

Panting and apparently exhausted by fatigue, she 
sank to the ground as Amfortas, borne in a litter carried 
by four knights, drew near. Groaning with pain, his face 
white and drawn from suffering, the unhappy man passed 
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by the compassionate group, who remained silent until he 
was lost to sight. Then, Gurnemanz, turning to the awe- 
struck attendants, related the story of the king’s undoing. 
He told them that it had been revealed that his wound 
could be healed only by a guileless fool—that is, by one 
pure and innocent of evil who, moved by pity, would find 
fitting means for working the wonder. 

While he was speaking a rustle was heard overhead. 
The next instant they were startled by the fall at their 
feet of a dead swan. To their indignation, they found 
that it had been killed by an arrow which still pierced its 
breast. In another moment the culprit appeared, a youth, 
coarsely clad, bearing bow and arrows. The angry 
Gurnemanz overwhelmed him with reproaches for having 
disregarded one of the most sacred laws of the Holy Grail, 
which forbade the taking of life in any form. The 
stranger listened wonderingly to the old man’s upbraid- 
ing; he evidently had no comprehension of the enormity 
of his transgression in their eyes. Kundry alone, aroused 
from the lethargy into which she had sunk, recognized 
the newcomer. She knew him to be Parsifal, the son of 
Gamuret, a knight of noble birth, and told his history to 
Gurnemanz. His father had died when the child was an 
infant, and his mother, Herzeleide, had brought him up 
in utter ignorance, hoping thus to keep ‘him from becoming 
a knight, which she feared would lead to his leaving her, 
pérhaps to meet a violent death. But the boy’s knightly 
instincts were too strong to be baffled, even by a mother’s 
love. One day, seeing a company of men in brilliant 
armor riding through the forest, he was not to be 
restrained from following them, his only weapons a bow 
and arrows which he himself had made. 

Turning to him, Kundry broke through his seeming 
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indifference by telling him that his desertion had so’ 
wrought upon his mother that she had since died of a 
broken heart. The shock to the unsuspecting youth was 
so great that he fell fainting to the ground. Gurnemanz 
hastened to revive him with water, which one of the young 
squires brought from the lake. The good old man saw 
that what he had taken for hard-heartedness was only 
child-like ignorance. While busied in bringing him back 
to consciousness, a sudden thought struck the aged 
squire: What if this lad should be the guileless one 
destined to heal the king? In this hope he determined to 
conduct him to the temple and to narrowly observe his 
demeanor. 

When Parsifal recovered from his swoon he found 
himself supported by strong arms and walking slowly up 
the mountain. Traversing rocky ravines, passing gloomy, 
overhanging cliffs, by way of dark caverns, they hear the 
chiming of deep-toned bells, growing ever louder as they 
approach the pillared hall where the knights are wont to 
assemble for their mystic rites. They meet a solemn pro- 
cession sweeping in through the great open doors—chil- 
dren, youths and bearded men, singing a hymn of faith 
in the Saviour’s redeeming power. The king is borne in 
on his litter, still a prey to the keenest anguish. His 
father, too feeble to appear in the procession, lies on a 
couch in the rear of the hall, and calls upon his son to 
uncover the Grail that its sight may revive his failing 
strength. The desperate Amfortas at first wildly refuses ; 
he knows that the sight of the holy cup will redouble his 
pangs. He finally yields; the bearers draw the veil from 
before the shrine and reverently place the sacred relic in 
his hands. Marvellous to relate, the daylight fades, the 
hall is plunged in gloom, while the suffering king raises 
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the chalice towards heaven. Suddenly a dazzling ray of 
light falls from above and strikes the mystic vessel; it 
glows with celestial radiance and the adoring knights 
sink on their knees. Little by little the glow fades; day- 
light returns. The awed assembly rise and partake of the 
sacramental feast of bread and wine, their faces still 
illumined by heavenly lustre. Then they depart, singing 
again their song of gratitude and faith. 

To Gurnemanz’s deep disappointment, Parsifal 
remained apparently unmoved. The agony of the wounded 
king, the devotion of the worshippers, the miraculous 
light, brought no response to his impassive countenance. 
Even when he was left alone with the squire, eager for the 
slightest indication of a divine mission, he had nothing to 
say—not even an inquiry into the meaning of all that he 
had witnessed. The old man was irritated at the youth’s 
stolidity. He concluded that though plainly a fool, he 
was not the fool destined to work out the king’s deliver- 
ance. ‘Taking him roughly by the shoulder, he thrust him 
out of the temple and harshly bade him be gone. 

In the meantime Klingsor in his mirror had seen all— 
Gurnemanz’s contemptuous dismissal of Parsifal, the 
approach of the latter as he drew near his enchanted 
garden. He summoned Kundry, who, in obedience to his 
spell, arose from the ground, veiled in a cloud of mist. 
In vain she protested against his command to lure Parsifal 
into sin as once she beguiled Amfortas. Her master met 
her tears and entreaties with derision and contempt; she 
was compelled to yield to his will, and, with a despairing 
cry, sank back into the earth. 

Parsifal, who by this time had made his way into the 
wizard’s domain, suddenly found himself surrounded by 
a group of flower like maidens. He regarded them with 
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bewilderment, as they vied one with the other in seeking 
to win his favor. Gently repulsing their proffered 
caresses, he gazed around in wonder and delight at the 
fairy-like scene which met his sight. One verdant vista 
after another, as far as the eye could reach, and all of 
surpassing beauty; rich, hanging vines from which 
drooped enormous flowers of strange and brilliant hues, 
so like the fluttering nymphs around him, that it almost 
seemed as if they were blossoms endowed with life—in 
short, a realm of enchantment, cunningly designed by its 
master to lull the suspicions of the most wary. 
In the midst of his astonishment Parsifal heard a 
voice behind him calling his name. Turning quickly, he 
saw a fair and beautiful woman reclining on a couch of 
roses. It was Kundry, no longer weird and witch-like, 
but transformed, fair and gracious, into a vision of loveli- 
ness and grace. Smiling, she beckoned him to her side. 
The importunate flower nymphs disappeared unheeded ; 
hardly trusting his senses, he drew near the radiant 
enchantress and sank, enthralled, at her feet. Spell-bound, 
he listened to the words which fell from her lips. His 
heart swelled as she told him the story of his childhood 
and of the death of his mother, which she related as 
though she had been present. She tells him that his 
mother has given her a kiss for her dearly loved son; she 
draws his head to hers and imprints it upon his lips. 
Stung by a presentiment of evil, the fascinated youth 
broke the spell which bound him and started back in 
horror. This was no mother’s kiss which thrilled him 
with unwonted fervor—thus Amfortas was tempted and 
fell. He turned away from the insidious charmer ; his ear 
was alike deaf to her reproaches and blandishments. Her 
cries drew Klingsor to the spot. With a smile of triumph, 
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he hurled the holy spear at the intruder. But Parsifal 
had withstood temptation—he was yet pure, 

To the magician’s consternation, the spear stopped in 
mid-air. His would-be victim grasped it and made the 
sign of the cross, at the same time invoking destruction 
upon all powers of evil and magic. On the instant ali 
fell into wrack and ruin. The baffled enchanter was 
swallowed up by the earth, which opened to receive him; 
the gaudy flowers, the trailing vines dropped blighted ta 
the ground, the stately castle crumbled to ashes—nothing 
was left of the magic garden but a dreary, arid desert. 
Kundry fell, appalled, at the feet of him whom she had 
attempted to ensnare. With her master’s overthrow her 
power to harm was gone. Sternly admonishing her that 
they would yet meet again, the victorious youth sprang 
over the ruined rampart and out into the world. 

Years passed by. Though the knights of the Holy 
Grail had now nothing to fear from their old enemy, 
gloom and discouragement weighed down their spirits 
with a burden heavy to bear. Amfortas persistently 
refused to unveil the Holy Grail. Still suffering from his 
unhealed wound, he shrank from his duty, declaring that 
he could not endure the agony of beholding the sacred 
charge which he had betrayed. His father, Titurel, sink- 
ing under the infirmities of age, begged in vain for a sight 
of the mystic vessel, which alone could prolong his life. 

One day Gurnemanz, now bent with the weight of 
years, heard from his hut groans as of some one in deep 
distress. Going to the door, he listened intently, and soon 
discovered that the sounds came from a thicket near by. 
Search revealed a prostrate figure concealed behind the 
shrubbery. To his amazement, in the unconscious form 
which lay before him, he recognized Kundry—not the 
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bright, beautiful vision which had well nigh ensnared the 
unsuspecting Parsifal, but haggard and worn, in her 
witch-like garb, as he had always seen her. He com- 
passionately drew her to the light, he chafed her hands, 
sprinkled her face with water, and in a short time his 
ministrations revived her. But she was no longer the 
wild, defiant Kundry of former years. Humble and meek, 
as one chastened by suffering, she begged for work, for 
any menial service by which she could show reverence for 
the Holy Grail in caring for its guardians. She drew 
water, she went in and out of the hut, busying herself with 
household tasks, with touching humility. 

Suddenly they heard the approach of some one 
through the forest. Turning, they saw an unknown knight 
in black armor, his vizor down, and bearing as his sole 
weapon a spear. Gurnemanz accosted the stranger and 
bade him lay aside his armor, since none might enter the 
domain of the Holy Grail in martial guise. The knight 
obeyed the old man’s command, and then bent down for a 
moment in silent prayer before the spear, which he had 
planted in the ground. While thus engaged, Gurnemanz, 
amazed, recognized the newcomer. It was the youth 
whom he had once censured for killing the swan. On 
questioning him, he discovered to his inexpressible joy 
that he had recovered the spear lost by Amfortas, and had 
brought it back undefiled. He saw that he had been too 
hasty in dismissing the awe-struck lad from the temple, 
and that it was indeed he who was destined to heal the 
king and to bring back the lost glories of former days. 
Parsifal in turn learned the sad story of the dismay and 
discouragement which was crushing the brotherhood. 
Titurel had, in fact, just passed away, and his obsequies 
were to be celebrated that very day, the most sacred day 
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right to appear among the community, Gurnemanz sol- 
emnly baptized him as one of the knights of the Holy 
Grail, taking the water from the spring which flowed 
near the hut. Kundry, kneeling, anointed his feet with 
precious ointment, after which, in token of humility, she 
_ wiped them with her hair. Bending low before him, she 
then received the rite of baptism at his hands. 

Parsifal, as possessor of the holy spear, was now the 
rightful head of the order, and Gurnemanz anointed him 
as king in place of Amfortas. Full of holy joy, the old 
man then guided his companions by the same rocky path 
as of old to the temple. This they found deserted, but 
soon a sorrowful procession appeared, in their midst a 
_bier on which rested the body of the dead founder. 
_Amfortas followed in a litter. All turned expectantly to 
the wounded king, who had promised to unveil the Holy 
Grail. But, writhing in agony of mind and body, the 

unhappy man wildly cried that he had not the courage to 
endure the sight of the sacred emblem. Tearing aside his 
garment in a paroxysm of pain, he exposed the gaping 
wound and frantically called upon death to end his suffer- 
ings. Parsifal approached the agonizing man, who gazed 
in wonder at the stranger. Wonder changed to ecstacy as 
the unknown knight, with the point of his spear, touched 
the wound, which immediately healed. Overjoyed, he 
sank into Gurnemanz’s arms, while his deliverer pro- 
nounced him absolved of the sin which caused his down- 
fall. 














Turning to the awe-struck assembly, Parsifal 
announces that he has been commanded by heaven to 
become the custodian of the Holy Grail. All fall rever- 
ently on their knees while the bearers bring him the 
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mystic vessel. He slowly raises it in his hands, so that all 
may see. Again the daylight fades; again the dazzling 
shaft of light falls from above on the sacred relic; again 
it glows with celestial radiance. While its heaven- 
appointed guardian still holds it aloft, the snowy dove of 
the Holy Grail suddenly appears hovering over his head. 
Kundry, at the sight of the emblem of a Saviour’s love, 
has fallen back lifeless, her face transfigured by a smile of 
heavenly joy. The old king, Titurel, is recalled to life 
for a moment by the divine light which falls across his 
face, and raises his hand in blessing before sinking back t6 
rest again. From the height of the dome come voices of 
unseen singers, praising the mercy of God in pardoning 
and redeeming sinners, 


FAUST. 
CHARLES Francois Gounop (1818-1893). 
Produced in Paris, 1859. 


The story of Doctor Faustus and his diabolical com- 
panion, immortalized by Goethe, has been frequently 
dramatized. We have, in addition, musical interpretations 
by Boito and Gounod under the titles of ‘“Mephistofele” 
and “Faust” respectively. The tale told in these two 
operas is much the same, the variations being only what 
might be expected to arise from its being presented by 
two different composers. The music of Gounod’s work is 
decidedly the favorite, and it will therefore be followed 
here. 

The infirmities of age were approaching the student 
Faust, and all his labor had not enabled him to penetrate 
the mysteries of the universe. Youth was gone with all 
its attendant joys, and life was ebbing away; stranding 
him on the very threshold of the temple of knowledge. 
In vain had he called upon the Lord of the creation to 
reveal to him the infinite; no answer had been vouchsafed 
to his entreaties. Day after day passed, and each night 
brought an increase of weariness. He was resolved to 
anticipate the inevitable plunge into the unknown by swal- 
lowing a potion that would at once terminate his miserable 
existence. With such thoughts as cheer the suicide to 
encounter death, the old dreamer poured some drops into 
a goblet and was about to drink them when he was 
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arrested by sounds beneath his window. A bevy of coun- 
try maidens were close at hand, and as they passed, they 
were singing of careless youth, of bees, of flowers and of 
love; then he heard them followed by some laborer: 
returning from their work, who sung a harvest song and 
seemed to be happy, although accident or illness might 
to-morrow deprive them of their daily bread. Faust could 
ill brook the sound of mirth in others, and took to anathe- 
matizing all that he had ever cared for, the pleasure of his 
early hours, the learning of his riper years, the forgive- 
ness he had asked for, the very prayers which had 
remained unanswered; and he called upon the powers 
of evil to aid him. 

No sooner had this appeal been uttered than Faust 
perceived that he was no longer alone; beside him stood © 
a stranger of distinguished mien, and dressed as a cava- 
lier, who asked him what he wanted, and whether he was 
afraid. Faust told him to be gone. His visitor replied 
that he was not usually treated with such scant courtesy 
by those who called for his aid. He could give the stu- 
dent wealth, power, glory: yes, he could even restore him 
that youth for which he repined, the only payment being 
a fee hardly worth having: up here his visitor would wait 
upon him—but down below Faust would have to wait upon 
the gentleman who now presented a paper for signature. 
As Faust seemed to hesitate, he was told to turn and look 
behind him. Gazing through the wall of his apartment, 
he saw a lovely vision: it was that of a fair young girl 
with Madonna-like features, sitting by her spinning-wheel. 
The stranger asked if he wished to be loved by that 
angelic vision; and Faust signed the document. No 
sooner had he done this than the stranger, who gave the 
name of Mephistopheles, became his attendant, and taking 
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up the goblet of poison said that it no longer contained 
death, but life and rapture. The old man unhesitatingly 
drank its contents and instantly became a handsome youth, 

-®endued with all the life and vigor of his apparent age: he 
eagerly asked when he should see again the maiden of the 
vision, and was told that he should meet her that very 
day. It was morning now, the break of day on which a 
fair was to be held in a neighboring town; and thither did 
Faust repair on terms of familiar intimacy with his 
strange attendant. 

And truly the fun of that fair had begun early in the 
day; farmers were there betimes in search of buxom 
lasses who would serve for a year in out-of-the-way 
places; students went for the sake of a holiday, to drink 
a cup of wine and to look at the girls ; soldiers were drawn 
thither by the same attractions; old men went to look 
after their daughters; and matrons displayed their ripe | 
charms in rivalry with the budding beauties of the 
younger representatives of their sex. Among the mili- 
tary were two friends, Valentine and Wagner, the former 
of whom had ostentatiously hung round his neck a medal 
which had been given him by his sister, which he expected 
to act as a charm against danger. He was saying farewell 
to a stripling named Siebel, and telling him that the only 
reason he regretted being ordered away was that his sister 
would be left unprotected during his absence. Siebel gave 
him his hand and promised to look after Margarita as a 
brother. Then Valentine struck up a soldier’s song, and 
Wagner, who had reminded him that it was time they 
were off, called for wine and commenced a stave on his 
own account: it was all about a rat in an abbot’s cellar, but 
was neyer finished, for a stranger entered and, craving 
permission to join their jovial party, volunteered to give 
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them a song. The new comer was of handsome but sinis- 
ter appearance ; his eyes were of unnatural brightness ; his 
eyebrows were strongly marked and met at a sharp angle 
over his nose; and a long thin feather hung over the 
back of his cap, which was quite the fashion at that time ; 
his song was about Mammon and the golden calf, and he 
sang in an odd mocking manner. When he had finished, 
Wagner invited him to take a drink, and their new 
acquaintance took his hand. “Here is something it grieves 
me to see,” he said, with the air of a chiromancer; “you 
are not afraid of dying:—Say your prayers at the siege* 
ere you mount the wall.’ Undeterred by the sinister inter- 
pretation of the lines in Wagner’s palm, young Siebel 
asked to have his fortune told, and was warned by the 
stranger that every flower he picked should straightway 
wither and fade. ‘Then telling Valentine that a sword 
waited for him, their new acquaintance called the wine 
they were drinking “rubbishy stuff” and proposed to find 
them some better. Over the inn door there was a solid, 
wooden cask surmounted by a figure of Bacchus. Mephis- 
topheles, for he it was, struck the cask lightly and out 
gushed wine, with which he filled his goblet and drank 
to the health of “our Margarita.” Valentine, disgusted 
by the profanation of his sister’s name by this intruder, 
snatched the cup away from him and threw the contents 
on the ground, when the liquid blazed up like an unex- 
pected snap-dragon. At this further proof of his diaboli- 
cal nature, Wagner drew his sword and was supported by 
his companions. Mephistopheles followed their example 
and with the point of his weapon drew a circle around 
him which none of his assailants were able to pass. 
Valentine’s sword shivered into pieces without coming into 
contact with anything substantial, while their adversary 
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regarded them with a mocking smile. The young soldier, 
being now unarmed, bethought himself of turning the 
hilt of his sword towards their opponent; and the others, 
finding that their sharp weapons were of no avail, did the 
same. ‘The spirit of evil being confronted by numerous 
symbols of the cross, had to give way, and retired with 
the remark that he might meet his dear friends again. 
Having parted with them, Mephistopheles was accosted 
by Faust, who wanted to know when he should again see 
the fair child whom he had gazed on in a vision. He was 
told that he should meet her that day; she would shortly 
be there with the dancers. The sound of a merry party 
was soon heard; students and their sweethearts came trip- 
ping by to the sound of light music, and the tempter 
whispered that he might choose a flower among them. 
Faust asked for silence, and that he might be left alone 
with his thoughts; he was thinking of the maiden at her 
spinning-wheel, whom he had not recognized among the 
others. Presently she came by, the fairest flower of all, 
and her every motion was watched by Siebel, who was 
hopelessly in love with her. Leaving the throng, the 
young fellow tried to accost her, but found himself face 
to face with Mephistopheles, whom he disliked and 
dreaded. ‘This artful creature kept between him and the 
object of his affection, forcing him to make a complete 
circuit of the dancers, who were just beginning to enjoy 
themselves. ‘This maneuvre enabled Faust to place him- 
self beside the maiden of his vision, and to enter into con- 
versation with her, addressing her as a highborn and 
lovely damsel. Margarita answered modestly that she 
was neither highborn nor beautiful, and rejecting his 
proffered arm, passed on her way. Relating his ill success 
to his attendant, the latter offered to give him a lesson in 
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wooing; so they followed, continuing to observe her from 
a distance. The villagers, being freed from the presence 
of this person about whom such strange stories were 
afloat, passed the remainder of the day in singing and 
dancing. 

. The hot day of the fair had passed, and the flowers 
in Margarita’s little garden were raising their heads to 
drink in the refreshing dew, when Siebel approached her 
cottage; Siebel, the self-constituted guardian of the 
orphan during her brother’s absence, and who now came 
-to prepare a bouquet for her. He had been in the habit 
of doing thus, and leaving it where she would. be sure to 
find it, and perhaps guess who had culled it, and think of 
him. The boy had not attached any literal meaning to the 
words of the rude professor of palmistry, and he was 
therefore surprised when flower after flower withered in 
his hand as soon as plucked. At length the spell that 
seemed to destroy everything he touched was broken :— 
the reader is at liberty to believe that it was in conse- 
quence of his hand having been dipped in holy water :— 
from some cause or other the flowers no longer drooped 
and perished. He gathered enough for a bouquet, and, 
hearing the sound of footsteps, concealed himself among 
the shrubs. The new comers were Faust and his com- 
panion, who entered an arbour and remained on the 
watch. Siebel returned and placed near the window one 
of those formal bouquets which are considered perfect 
in Germany; then he retired with an intention of seizing 
the first opportunity of warning Margarita against the 
stranger whom they had met in the morning. Mephisto- 
pheles next came out of his concealment, and told Faust 
that he was going to fetch a rarer gift to tempt the pretty 
maid, ‘With marvelous quickness he was back again 
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bearing a casket full of jewels, which was placed beside 
the flowers. ‘The pair of conspirators had barely time 
to conceal themselves in the arbor, when the girl came out 
of the house in order to breathe the freshness of the 
evening. She sat down, and began to sing to herself an 
old ballad, which was interrupted from time to time to 
muse upon the handsome stranger who had accosted her 
at the fair, and to wonder who he might be. Presently 
her eyes fell on the flowers, which she at once conjectured 
must have been placed there by Siebel. Taking them up 
she perceived the casket, with a key lying beside it. 
Curiosity overcarne her hesitation, and she opened it. At 
the sight of the brilliant gems it contained, the flowers 
were thrown aside, and she began to deck herself with 
jewels, at the same time admiring their sparkling effect 
in a mirror which she had discovered at the bottom of the 
casket. One by one ear-rings, bracelets, necklace were 
donned, until the peasant girl could no longer recognize 
herself, but fancied that she must be some high-born maid 
to whose beauty kings and nobles would do homage. 
While Margarita was indulging in this reverie she was 
_ interrupted by the return of Martha Schwerlein, an old 

dame who took care of her house. Martha caught sight 
of the jewels, which her charge had not time to conceal, 
and asked her where she had got them from. The girl 
explained that they were not hers; she had merely found 
them by chance. Martha, more good-natured than wise, 
declared that they must have been meant as some noble’s 
gift. Just then Faust came forward from. his place of 
concealment, followed by Mephistopheles, who artfully 
kept Madame Martha occupied with a pretended message 
from her husband, whom he averred to be dead, while 
his master got into conversation with Margarita, Faust 
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made such good use of his time that he quite gained the 
confidence of the lonely maiden, and got her to tell all 
about her brother who had gone to the wars, and her little 
sister who was dead. The girl’s head had been turned by 
the present of jewels, and her heart fluttered with new 
sensations as she listened to the words of the handsome 
gentleman, who was evidently the donor of the casket. 
When Mephistopheles returned after mystifying, making 
love to, and evading Martha, he found the pair so 
‘engrossed in each other that he thought it best to leave 
them with the flowers and the moon. Margarita felt that 
it was growing late and wished to say farewell, although 
Faust earnestly pleaded to be allowed to stay. Before 
dismissing him she picked a daisy and applied to it a test 
which she had learned in her hours of childhood; as she 
tore off petal after petal, she repeated ‘He loves me; He 
loves me not,” until the last one was left in her hand as 
she exclaimed “He loves me!’ Unfortunately for her the 
flower had an odd number of petals, and so Margaret, 
who believed it, allowed her lover to clasp her in his arms: 
his love was pure, and would last for ever! ‘Then, becom- 
ing alarmed at her unwonted feelings, she knelt at the feet 
of Faust, and implored him to leave her. He unwillingly 
prepared to obey, and asked if he might come again in the 
morning. Yes, she answered, and added that he might 
remain all day: then wafting a kiss, she crossed her 
threshold and left him. His evil genius, who had been 
secretly watching the whole interview, bade him go back 
and overhear what she would say to the stars: he returned 
and heard her at the window repeating the words “He 
loves me,” and calling on the night to speed away when 
he would return. As she ended by saying “Come, come,” 
he pronounced her name, and lightly vaulted into her 
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chamber. She was alone with her newly-found love; and 
a fiendish laugh was heard without as Faust closed a 
window after him. 

From. the time when her sense of rectitude had 
proved too weak to keep her lover at a distance, Mar- 
garita became a changed being. She could no longer meet 
her friends with the look of innocence and truth which 
had formerly been her principal charm, and she was often 
in tears. Time passed on, and the whisperings of neigh- 
bors became the expressions of open scorn as they spoke 
of her as one who had forfeited their esteem. Siebel alone 
remained the same kind friend as before, although he 
knew the whole pitiful story. One day he found her 
weeping at the church door, and asked whether he might 
not, youth ‘though he was, avenge her wrongs. She 
would not hear of punishment for her betrayer: her cruel 
friends could not exclude her from the holy temple, 
whither she was about to go in order to pray for him who 
had wronged her. She knelt down at the entrance of the 
sacred building, and asked of One who is ever ready to 
give ear to repentance, that she might have permission to 
pray. Beside her opened a tomb, from where was heard 
the voice of Mephistopheles saying that she should pray 
no more, and fiendish voices from below called her by 
name. ‘The tempter reminded her that when she used to 
pray for aid and a blessing, she was innocent: now it was 
different, and the voices she heard were those of her 
future companions, waiting to welcome her when she 
should join them. On the other hand she heard celestial 
music, and the voices of sinful creatures who had been 
pardoned. While the demon visitor impressed upon her 
that she had sinned past forgiveness, and now belonged 
to him, she continued to pray that when she went down 
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into the grave, mercy might be extended to her. Such 
faith was too much for the tempter, who abruptly left her. 

‘Soon after this trial of Margarita, Valentine returned 
from the war, and meeting Siebel, soon extracted from 
him the story of the disgrace that had fallen on his sister. 
He at once made his way to her house, paying no heed 
to Siebel’s request that he would show forgiveness. 

It happened that this was the evening of Faust’s 
return; he still loved Margarita, and came to pay her a 
visit, accompanied by his faithful slave. The latter, on 
finding the house closed, struck up a serenade in which he, 
advised beauty to lock the heart, and bar the door until the 
wedding ring was secure. It was a mocking song, charac- 
teristic of the being who sung it to the accompaniment of a 
guitar. Valentine came out in a rage, smashed the guitar, 
and challenged either of the intruders to fight. Faust’s 
companion smiled jeeringly at this, for he foresaw that 
it would bring him one more recruit to his army. The 
fated captain had not much chance to prevail against the 
wiles of his opponents: angry at his sister’s frailty, he 
threw away the charmed medal she had given him, and 
drew his sword on Faust, who accepted his challenge. In 
a few seconds the gallant soldier lay weltering in his gore, 
and Mephistopheles dragged away his horrified master, 
just as the noise of the fray had brought Margarita and 
her neighbors out to see what was the matter. Valentine 
had barely enough breath to consign his sister to a life of 
infamy, and to warn her that it was useless to struggle or 
pray when the hour of death was at hand: then cursing 
her as having slain him, he fell back and expired. 

The dreadful end of her only relative and natural 
protector deprived the luckless Margarita of her reason. 
She became very ill, and when she regained her senses 
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was told that she was the mother of a child whose life 
she had destroyed. For this offence she was in prison, 
and under sentence of death. On the morning appointed 
for her execution she was visited by Faust and his con- 
stant companion, who had power to obtain admittance 
anywhere. Armed with false keys made—never mind 
where—they came to release the captive from perishing 
on the scaffold. She was asleep, and knew her lover’s 
voice when he pronounced her name, although her mind 
still wandered. ‘The scenes through which she had 
recently passed, the flower that told of his love, the fair 
at which he had accosted her as a “highborn and lovely 
maid” and had asked permission to see her home, and 
the answer she had returned, “No, my lord, I am not a 
lady nor yet a beauty, and I do not require your arm,” all 
came back to her remembrance as a dream. Faust urged 
her to come away if she loved him, but she took his arm 
and continued to talk about her garden with its flowers 
and birds. He pressed her to come: the dawn was break- 
ing, and there was barely time to save her. “It is too 
late.” she said, “I have no power to fly or follow. Let me 
die here.” Mephistopheles then appeared beside his 
master: his eyes glittered like coals of fire and, as he 
urged Faust to leave her to her fate, Margarita felt that 
the presence of this being prevented her from praying. 
As this dreadful companion attempted to drag Faust 
away, she fell on her knees, and turning a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of her lover, prayed earnestly to heaven for 
pardon, and in the midst of her orisotis, fell prostrate, 
and gave up the ghost. Faust was impelled to kneel and 
pray for pardon, when he fancied that he saw the disem- 
bodied spirit of the fair girl he had wronged rising 
heavenward, while a heavenly choir sung of the forgive- 
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ness granted to repentant sinners, the vision had vanished, 
and when he looked round once more, the tempter was 
no longer at his side. 

As has been before stated, Gounod’s version of this 
fascinating tale has been followed above, because it has 
been the favorite. Perhaps later we may have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with ‘“Mephistofele’ of Arrigo 
Boito. In this interpretation the composer has followed 
more nearly Goethe’s poem. After the tragedy of Marga-_ 
rita, when death saves her from the executioner, Mephis- 
topheles introduces Faust into classical ground, and 
causes him to make the acquaintance of the fair Helen of 
Troy. Faust, dissatisfied with the real and the ideal love 
(the former being fraught with sorrow, and the latter a 
mere dream), pictures to himself that true happiness can 
only be combined with goodness. He imagines that he 
sees mankind living under just and equal laws, and he 
wishes that this vision could be his last dream, and he 
cries out to the momentary vision, “Stay, for thou art 
lovely,’ which words it had been agreed upon with 
Mephistopheles should be the signal of his descent into 
the grave. Accordingly, Faust dies at that moment; but 
his last thoughts being of good and not evil, the fiend is 
disappointed of his prey. 


CARMEN. 
Grorces Bizet (1838-1875). 
Produced in Paris, 1875. 


Don José was a fine young fellow, who held the 
rank of brigadier (about equivalent to corporal) in the 
Dragoons of Almanza. He was led away by the smiles 
of a woman until he had lost rank, honor, country, and 
a pure love will be learnt by the reader of this tale. 

One day the guard over the entrance to the chief 
square of Seville was composed of dragoons of Jose’s 
regiment. The soldiers were looking carelessly on at 
the crowds of people passing to and fro through the 
marvellous city, or exchanging a word now and then 
with the cigar makers as they entered the adjacent fac- 
tory, when the attention of Morales, the non-commis- 
sioned officer, was drawn to a country girl who had just 
come over the bridge, and seemed to hesitate whether to 
advance or not. “Whom are you looking for, my pretty 
maid?’ said Morales. “I seek a brigadier,” replied the 
girl, whose name was Michaela. “Well, I am he,” was 
the reply. Michaela explained that he was not the one 
she sought; her brigadier was called Don José; did they 
know him? Learning that her friend did not belong to 
that troop, but might arrive when the guard should be 
relieved, the girl managed to withdraw from the proffered 
civilities of the soldiers, and to keep out of sight for the 
present, Presently the new guard arrived, accompanied 
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by some of the “great unwashed,” who strove to keep in 
time with the martial music. Don José came with the 
relieving guard, and after the men had been dismissed, 
remained in conversation with the captain of his troop. 
The latter was joking him about his attachment to 
Michaela with the golden hair, when the bell rang, and 
the factory girls left their work; gay, handsome, young 
women they were, as they crossed the square, smoking 
cigarettes, and chaffing the dragoons on passing the 
guard-house. One of the last to come out was the saucy 
Carmen, or Carmencita as they familiarly named her. 
This girl, who was a gipsy by birth, sang like a nightin- 
gale, and was altogether the most bewitching of all the 
cigar-making sisterhood. She knew well what color of 
flower suited best her dark hair and flashing eyes; and 
as she appeared with her saucy, independent air, the 
young men were all glad to exchange a word with the 
beauty. José alone, who was working with a chain, did 
not think it worth while to rise and salute her. The 
young Spaniards began to ask her when she would learn 
to love anybody. Answering that she knew not; it might 
be to-morrow—or never, she sang them a song about 
the very subject on which she professed ignorance. Then, 
leaving her admirers, she went to Don José and startled 
him from his indifference by throwing her bouquet at 
his heart. This act produced a peal of laughter from 
her companions, and the whole sisterhood left the square, 
José felt bewitched by bright glances of this enchantress, 
and the preference she had manifested in his favor. His 
wandering thoughts were recalled by the advance of 
Michaela, who had been watching for the moment when 
she could see him alone. The girl had been commis- 
sioned to convey to him some money and a kiss from his 
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mother, which she did in a graceful and maidenly way. 
The young brigadier received the touch of her lips on 
his forehead as the sign of a guardian angel being near 
him, and the thoughts of both went forward to that happy 
time when he should be able to return to his birth-place. 
When she left him, Don José had determined that 
Michaela with her fair hair and simple gown of blue, 
should be the only mate he would ever seek; but his good 
genius was not always to prevail. There had been a 
quarrel among the makers of cigars, and one girl had been 
wounded. The aid of the military having been called 
in, some of the girls accused Carmen of having caused 
the injury, and as she made no answer except mockery, 
the captain caused hands to be securely tied behind her 
back, and ordered José to have her lodged in prison. Left 
alone for a few moments in the presence of the brigadier, 
Carmen began to use all her powers of fascination over 
him. She told him that the flowers she had given him 
were enchanted, and that he could not help loving her ; she 
warbled a song about Lillas-Pastia, the inn-keeper, who 
was devoted to her; and then she feigned to have taken 
a fancy to this young brigadier, who would loosen her 
bonds if she wished it. The infatuated José untied the 
cords, and when two soldiers were leading her away, she 
suddenly pushed José over, evaded her guardians, and 
throwing the cord away as she dashed over the bridge, 
regained her freedom. 

It was otherwise with Don José, who paid for his 
dereliction of duty by losing his grade, and undergoing 
two months’ imprisonment. When released from durance ~- 
vile he made his way to the tavern of Lillas-Pastia, where 
he hoped to gain some tidings of the girl who had fasci- 
nated him, That evening Carmen had been the life of a 
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small party at Lillas-Pastia’s. There were two pretty 
young girls of her own people, Mercedes and Frasquita, 
besides the captain of José’s troop, and the brigadier 
Morales, who had changed guards with José on the day 
when she thrown her spell over him. The military men 
came for a cup of wine and a smoke, but they were trying 
to make themselves agreeable to Carmen, while some 
other gipsies danced to the sound of guitars; the place 
seemed a rendezvous for those nomadic people. Carmen 
treated the officer in her usual heedless manner, and when 
she sang, it was more to please herself than in compli- 

ance with his request. E'veryone was pleased to hear her 2 
rich voice, and she was joined by Frasquita and Mer- 
cedes, to whom the lively song she had chosen was famil- 
iar. The presence of two military swains was not disa- 
greeable to the fair ones, but it had been looked on with 
disfavor by the gipsy men, who had reasons for wishing 
to be relieved from the intrusion of these strangers. At 
last when the wild dance, into which the song had merged, 
ceased, and Carmen sank exhausted on a seat, Frasquita 
went up to the officer and told him that the landlord 
wanted to shut up: such were the orders of the chief 
corregidor. He proposed that the girl should accompany 
him, but she declined. Then he turned to Carmen, and 
accused her of being discontented on account of the soldier 
who had been imprisoned on her account. Carmen said 
it was better so; and the three gipsies were pressing their 
adieux on the dragoons, when a noisy party approached 
the tavern, and caused their departure to be postponed. 
The revellers turned in to Lillas-Pastia’s tavern, and 
proved to be the famous toreador, Escamillo, and his 
admirers. This man had just arrived from displaying 
his courage and adroitness in a bull-fight at Grenada, 
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and was for the moment the idol of the populace. He 
came in, singing staves descriptive of his cruel calling, to 
a simple air which clings to the memory, and is easily 
caught up by the arabs of the streets. The Spaniards 
and gipsies were proud to shake hands with him; 
Carmen filled up the toreador’s glass, and captivated his 
attention, so that he inquired her name, seemed disposed 
to be very attentive, and asked if he might say that he 
loved her. She said that he must not, but she did not 
refuse him permission to wait and hope. Then the 
officer of dragoons again said that he was going, but that 
he would come back if Carmen would not go also. She 
answered that it would be in vain, and all the men left, 
chanting the refrain of the toreador’s song. When the 
coast was clear the landlord closed the shutters, and 
admitted into the presence of Carmen and her sisterhood 
the two gipsies Ii Dancairo and Il Remendado, men who 
belonged to a gang of desperadoes whose trade it was to 
smuggle goods across the frontier between Spain and 
France. ‘They came to ask the gipsy girls to accompany 
them; for, as they bluntly put it, when there is a question 
of deception or robbery, women ought to be of the party; 
to attempt the important venture they had on hand with- 
out the aid of the fair sex would be imprudent. While 
admitting the truth of the theorem propounded by the 
smugglers, Frasquita and Mercedes asked for more time; 
and Carmen declared that they must go without her, for 
she could not leave at present. When pressed for a 
reason, she said that she was in love; duty must give way 
to love. While the discussion was going on, a fine tenor 
voice was heard outside singing a soldier’s ditty. It was 
Don José, who was trying to let Carmen know that he was 
at liberty, if she should happen to be sheltered within the 
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walls of Lillas-Pastia. The smugglers were soon informed 
that the voice belonged to the dragoon for whose sake 
Carmen refused to join their expedition. They took a 
look at him through the shutters, and decided that he was 
a proper fellow, and would be an acquisition to their party 
if he could be induced to go off with them. So Carmen 
was allotted the task of tempting him to accompany them ; 
with this understanding, all her companions went out, | 
and she had to receive him alone. The girl exercised all 
her powers of fascination on the dragoon: she danced 
and sang to him until she made him neglect the summons 
of the tattoo, which ought to have recalled him to bar- 
racks. Finally she tempted him to desert his colors and 
flee to the mountains with her. At the prospect of the 
disgrace involved in such a step, Don José resolved to 
quit the siren, and was about to say farewell for ever, 
when a knocking was heard, and admittance being refused, 
the door was burst open by Captain Zuniga. The intruder 
bantered Carmen for preferring the society of a soldier 
to that of his officer, and bade Don José to be off. On 
his refusal, Zuniga struck him, and José drew his sabre. 
Here Carmen called for help, and a number of gipsies 
came in and disarmed the captain, whom they retained 
in custody until the coast was well clear. José’s military 
career was ruined; he had drawn his weapon on his 
superior officer, who would be doubly incensed when 
released from his present bondage. It was José’s fate to 
yield to the solicitation of this bewitching cigarette-maker 
and to begin with her the lawless mountain life which she 
had pictured to him so vividly. 

The dangerous trade in which José found himself 
embarked was a lucrative one: the smugglers led a merry 
life, and their meetings around the camp-fire were bright- 
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ened by the presence of the three gipsy girls. The busi- 
ness of Carmen and her companions was to acquire infor- 
mation for their male associates, while pretending to tell 
fortunes in the neighboring valleys. Carmen at first 
returned the ardent love of José, but her capricious nature 
soon wearied of his attentions; and, one night, when he 
told her that his mother lived near their present encamp- 
ment, she coolly advised him to go to his home, as their 
mode of living evidently did not suit him. Then there 
was a quarrel, and José declared that if she ever again 
told him to leave her, it should be a signal for her death. 
She replied that she cared not; she would die when it was 
the will of fate. With the superstition inherent in her 
tribe, she wished to consult the cards at once; and she 
joined Frasquita and Mercedes who were telling their 
own fortunes on a rock close by. The cards were pro- 
pitious to the two girls: Frasquita was to have a young 
handsome lover, whereas Mercedes was fated to marry 
a tich old fellow, who would speedily die and leave her 
all his money. Carmen shuffled the cards in order to 
learn her own destiny, and José’s. They predicted death 
to Carmen! Death to her lover! Death to both. She 
believed that the dread messenger would come, and in 
her strength and beauty she defied him. Her thoughts 
were soon turned to other subjects. 

The free traders had in their charge a quantity of 
costly goods which they were taking across the frontier, 
and now they had learnt that a guard of three custom 
house officers watched the only path beneath them. Il 
Dancairo and Il Remendado proposed to make away with 
these guardians, and asked the three girls what was to 
be done. Carmen and her companions undertook to visit 
these custodians, and to keep them amused while the men 
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passed with their loads. On this expedition they started ; 
José armed with a double-barrelled fowling-piece acting 
as rear-guard: he was to remain in charge of the camp 
and the articles left behind. 

Silent and deserted as the place seemed to be, there 
were other human beings near at hand, whose presence 
was due to the attractions of Carmen. Michaela had 
been sent by José’s mother to endeavor to find him with | 
the smugglers. A guide had brought her to the camp- 
ing place, and left her on the rocks that overlooked it. 
Looking down, the girl saw a solitary figure stalking to 
and fro, which the eyes of love told her was no other’ 
than the man she sought. While she was thinking how 
she might safely attract the attention of this sentinel, he 
had seen something move, and had fired in the direction 
of the supposed intruder, the ball piercing the cap of 
Escamillo. The toreador had come in search of Carmen, 
whose engaging smiles he could not forget. He had been 
told that she was up in the mountains with an ex-dragoon, 
of whom she was heartily tired. This gossip he related 
to José, who flew into a rage, avowing himself to be the 
soldier in question. They both drew their knives and 
prepared to fight to the death, when the gipsies (who 
had returned to see what had caused a shot to be fired), 
rushed in and separated them. Escamillo courteously 
invited them all to the coming bullfight at Seville, and was 
especially polite to Carmen. Don José, tortured by jeal- 
ousy, bid the girl beware! He was weary of suffering! 
Carmen merely shrugged her shoulders, and the attention 
of everyone was turned to Michaela, who had been dis- 
covered trying to conceal herself among the rocks. 
Michaela would fain have delivered her message to José 
apart, but was obliged to declare it before all: his mother, 
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who lived near, was anxious to see him. Carmen urged 
him to go; the kind of life they were leading did not suit 
him, she said. José refused to break the tie that bound 
him to Carmen; he would not go. Then the messenger 
was forced to tell him that his mother was dying, and 
earnestly desired to see him. This changed Don José’s 
intention, With uncertainty and misgiving he said good- 
bye to Carmen and descended the mountain path under 
the guidance of Michaela. 

The day of the great bull-fight at Seville came. It 
was a general holiday, and a grand procession of the 
towns-folk, headed by the Alguazil in person, wended its 
way to the amphitheatre. There were grandees of Spain 
with their noble dames, all splendidly dressed and attract- 
ing the admiration of the fruit-sellers, and water-carriers 
who thronged the streets ; but the observed of all observers 
was Escamillo in his toreador’s costume. He was accom- 
panied to the gate of the building by a bright-eyed, saucy- 
looking girl, who, like many of her sex in Seville, had 
been captivated by the good looks and popularity of this 
public character. Here he took leave of his companion, 
saying, “If you love me, Carmen, you will soon see me 
yonder and be proud of me.” “If I love you!” replied the 
girl. “If I love you! I wish I may die if my heart holds 
a like love for any other.” The toreador left her in order 
to take part in the coming show, and Frasquita advanced 
with Mercedes to warn their friend that her former lover, 
Don José, had been seen lurking about~in the crowd, 
apparently watching her. They advised a prompt depart- 
ure. Carmen replied that she had not sunk so low as to 
be afraid of José; she was there if he had anything to say. 
The girls joined the rest of the people who were entering 
the circus. Carmen was undecided whether to follow 
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them, when José came up and accosted her. He told the 
girl that he adored her, and pressed her to begin a new 
life with him, in some far-off place and under another 
sky. She replied that his request was made in vain, all 
between them was over. When Carmen tried to pass into 
the building, José stood before her and taunted her with 
preferring the man who was at that moment applauded 
by the crowd. Maddened with love and jealousy, he | 
declared that she must be his, and his alone. The only 
answer Carmen gave to his entreaties that she would 
depart with him, was to tear off a ring he had once placed 
on her finger and to throw it down, telling him to take it. 
At this contemptuous act, José declared that all was 
ended; he drew his poignard and with one blow deprived 
of life the erratic creature who had wrecked his own. 
When Escamillo came out, surrounded by his admiring 
friends, he found Carmen lying dead at the door of exit, 
while his rival, who had not attempted to escape, was in 
the hands of justice. 


THE CLOWNS. 
(Pagliacct.) 
Ruccrero LEONCAVALLO (1858). 
Produced in Milan, 1892. 


It is a truism—almost a platitude—that mankind is 
moved by the same emotions and affections, whatever the 
lot, whatever the race or nationality. Whether in a palace 
or a hovel, whether richly clothed or covered with rags, 


- man manifests the elemental passions of love and hatred, 


jealousy and revenge in much the same way. The average 
play-goer finds it difficult, however, to realize that those 


_whom he sees inhabiting the mimic: world of the stage 








lead their own lives, independent of the characters which 
they assume before the eye of the public; that the sighing, 
sentimental lover is in truth a coarse swashbuckler ; that 
the comedian, overflowing with quips and jests, is in 
reality a melancholy dyspeptic—yet real life and stage 
life often present such contradictions. Every one knows 
the story of the celebrated clown who sought the aid of a 
physician against an overpowering depression of mind. 
The medical man urged him to shake off his melancholy, 
to divert himself and seek distraction. “Go and see ; 
the great clown,” he concluded, mentioning his patient’s 





| name. “He will amuse you and make you forget your- 


self.” 
“Alas!” sighed the unhappy seeker for cheerfulness, 
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rising to go, “I am —— himself. Would that I could 
forget myself.” 

Canio and his wife Nedda were the heads of a little 
company of strolling players. Wandering from town to 
town, they set up their booth in the market place of any 
village where there was a chance of gaining a few pence. 
Nedda was young and pretty, fond of admiration. Her 
husband, well aware of her frivolity, was in consequence ~ 
jealous and suspicious of her. His suspicion and jealousy 
were in truth justified, for Nedda was secretly encour- 
aging a young lover, Silvio by name, who lived in the 
village which they were on the point of visiting at the 
time our narrative begins. 

The little town was all excitement as the band of 
comedians proceeded to the booth set up in the middle of 
the market place. Tonio, the fool of the company, in his 
garb of motley, was already awaiting them there. A 
rickety cart drawn by a superannuated donkey contained 
the other members of the troupe. Canio, in the traditional 
white array of the clown, his face smeared with flour, his 
cheeks adorned with triangular patches of red, was lustily 
beating a bass drum, aided and abetted by his colleague 
Beppe, who was blowing ear-piercing blasts on a cracked 
trumpet. After parading the principal street of the village, 
the procession drew up in front of the little theatre, and 
Canio made announcement of the hour of performance— 
that afternoon at four o’clock. As he stepped from the 
cart, Nedda, in the coquettish costume of the sprightly 
Columbine, rose to follow. Tonio stepped forward to 
assist her, but Canio turned upon him, with a box on the 
ear. Nedda, accepting her husband’s hand, sprang lightly 
to the ground, laughing at the fool’s discomfiture. He 
slunk sullenly away into the theatre, scowling at the 
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gaping crowd, convulsed with laughter at his crestfallen 
appearance. 

One of the peasants standing near the cart approached 
Canio and invited him to drink a friendly glass with him 
at the wine-shop. The clown accepted the invitation, and 
after kissing his wife tenderly on the forehead went off 
with his newly-found friend. He was soon followed by 
Beppe, and thus Nedda was left for the moment alone. It 
was only for a moment, since she was soon joined by 
Tonio, who, peeping cautiously from the booth, saw the 
attractive Columbine with no one at hand to punish him 
for his attentions. Her disdainful reception did not pre- 
vent him from making her an ardent declaration of love. 
She laughed in his face at his presumption in thus 
addressing her. Nothing daunted, he persisted in his 
unwelcome suit, and carried his audacity so far as to 
attempt to kiss her. Nedda, in her anger at this imperti- 
nence, and seeing the whip which Beppe had thrown on 
the ground on leaving the cart, seized it and gave him a 
stinging cut across, the face. With a cry of rage the 
blinded man fell back. Perceiving that she was resolute 
in defense, he skulked away, swearing that he would have 
revenge for this humiliation. 

Again left alone, Nedda’s thoughts turned to her 
village lover. It was hardly with surprise, though with 
some alarm, that she saw his head emerge above a wall 
which bordered one side of the market place, since she 
knew that he would take the first opportunity to meet her. 
He had come by a hidden path through a dense grove on 
the other side of the wall. He was soon by her side and 
assured her that there was no danger of detection; he had 
seen Canio and Beppe at the tavern before coming. Her 
fear, however, was of Tonio, but a glance around revealed 
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nothing of the discomfited fool. She concluded that he 
had joined the others and was drowning his sorrows in 
wine. Silvio laughed at the idea of danger from. one 
whom he deemed hardly more than half-witted. He had 
come to urge her to leave her distasteful life and fly with 
him. Nedda hesitated. It was true that she hated this 
strolling mode of existence; its poverty and privation, but 
when it came to breaking definitely with all she had_ 
hitherto known and exposing herself to the vengeance of 
an outraged husband, a nameless fear possessed her. She 
finally yielded, however, to his impassioned pleading and 
consented to meet him by the wall at midnight, while in 
the meantime he was to make everything ready for their 
flight. 

Tonio had not gone to the wine-shop, as Nedda 
thought, but had remained lurking in the vicinity. Hear- 
ing voices, he peeped steathily from behind the little 
theatre and saw the meeting of the two lovers, who so 
confidently believed that they were unobserved. A 
malicious smile lighted up his ordinarily vacant features. 
Here was a chance for such a revenge as he had not 
hoped for. He knew the clown’s passionate disposition, 
and stole quietly away, intent upon bringing him to the 
spot to see for himself his wife’s guilt. While Nedda and 
Silvio were planning the details of their elopement, the 
vengeful husband was hastening toward them, blind with 
fury at the thought of his dishonor. 

He was too late, however, to surprise them together. 
He caught glimpse of a man, with his back toward him, 
dropping over the wall and heard Nedda call to him, ‘“’To- 
night I shall be yours forever.” 

With a cry of rage Canio bounded forward. Nedda 
turned appalled. She realized that the only chance for 
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Silvio’s safety was to detain her husband until her lover 
could make his escape. She threw herself in front of the 
frenzied man, and struggled desperately with him until 
her strength gave way. Pushing her violently away, he 
leaped the wall and disappeared, while she listened dis- 
tractedly for the sound of a conflict. But to her great 
relief, Canio, soon returned, cursing his fate in having 
failed to overtake the villain who had wrecked his happi- 
ness. Brandishing his dagger, he threatened his wife 
with death unless she would instantly reveal the name of 
her lover. Nedda was no craven. Full of joy that Silvio 
had escaped, she cared little what might be her fate, and 
proudly refused. Maddened by her resistance, he rushed 
upon her with the upraised weapon in his hand. 
Fortunately, Beppe, who had been alarmed by Canio’s 
headlong departure from the little company at the tavern 
after a few words whispered in his ear by the fool, had 
followed him. He threw himself between the infuriated 
man and his prey in time to intercept the fatal blow. He 
begged his master to be prudent, not to draw the attention 
of the people by an act of violence. He reminded him that 
it was almost time for the play to begin, and that nothing 
must be allowed to interfere with their performance. At 
his other side stood Tonio, also counselling prudence. He 
urged that the surest way of discovering the identity of 
the unknown man was to go on with the play as though 
nothing had happened; it might be that in some way he 
would betray himself. Nedda had already profited by 
Beppe’s interposition to escape within the little theatre, 
and with a heart-rending sob, the unhappy comedian 
yielded. He must go before the public and make merry 
while his heart was breaking. What did it matter to 
his audience? They paid their money and had a right to 
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be amused, notwithstanding his private griefs. With 
reeling step and brain on fire, he staggered behind the 
shabby curtains which screened the stage of the booth 
from the public gaze. All that kept him from madness 
was his thirst for revenge. He felt that heaven could not 
deny him satisfaction for such a wrong. 

Before. long the rude wooden benches which lined one 
side of the usually quiet market place were filled with a 
noisy, tumultuous throng. All were eager to see the 
marvels concealed behind those mysterious curtains, and 
as they took their seats dropped their pence without- 
demur in the money-box which Nedda presented to each 
new-comer. This office gave her the opportunity of 
exchanging, unobserved, a few words with Silvio while he 
was paying for his seat. She warned him to be prudent, 
but added that he need fear no danger—Canio had not 
recognized him, and then passed into the theatre. 

The long continued ringing of a bell drew all eyes to 
the still-closed booth. Finally, with a long drawn sigh 
of satisfaction from the well filled benches, the curtains 
slowly divided and revealed a small room, poorly fur- 
nished with two old chairs and a shaky looking table. On 
either side was a door and in the back a practicable win- 
dow. The charming Columbine, who but a moment before 
had been moving about outside among the audience, now 
sat by the table, from her impatient looks and gestures 
evidently expecting some one. At the sound of a knock 
she springs up and hastens to the window, where Beppe’s 
voice is heard begging the fair one to let him in. At that 
moment one of the doors opens and the fool enters bearing 
a basket on his arm. He gazes at Columbine with an 
affected, tragical air, and heaves an exaggerated sigh 
which draws murmurs of enjoyment from the simple audi- 
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ence. He tells his fair mistress that her husband is far 
away, and passionately avows his love for her. She 
snatches the basket from his arm and turns impatiently 
away from the grinning fool, who pretends to be deeply 
wounded by her cruelty. After placing the basket on the 
table, she gives a signal from the window, whereupon 
Beppe, as Harlequin, climbs in and dismisses the fool 
with a sharp box on the ear. This naturally arouses great 
applause from the enthusiastic audience. The two then 
sit down and open the basket, which contains a roast 
chicken. This they eat with many exaggerated move- 
ments of mock elegance, drinking from a bottle which 
Harlequin has brought. In the midst of the feast the fool 
rushes in and warns them that the husband is at hand, 
swearing vengeance on the pair. Harlequin makes a hasty 
exit through the window, accompanied by shrieks of 
laughter from the excited villagers outside, some of whom 
are standing on the benches the better to see. The fool 
hurriedly retreats through one door as the clown enters by 
the other. 

Nedda, hanging out of the window, called senti- 
mentally to the fleeing Harlequin, “To night I shall be 
yours forever.”’ 

Canio stopped on the threshold. The blood rushed to 
his face, though it could not be seen under the thick coat 
of flour with which it was smeared. “Heavens!” he 
muttered involuntarily, “The same words she said to her 
lover this afternoon.” 

His temples pulsed as though bursting, but he 
steadied himself against a chair, then collected himself 
and stepped forward. In gruff tones he taxed the pouting 
Columbine with having entertained a lover in his absence. 
With a start of terror, partly real, partly assumed, for she 
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too remembered the stormy episode of but a half-hour 
before, she denied the accusation. When he pointed to 
the two chairs drawn together to the table, she smilingly 
assured him that it was the servant who had occupied the 
other seat, and going to the door, drew in the unwilling 
Tonio to prove her words. 

Canio’s brain was whirling. Was he the clown ?—or 
was he the outraged husband? Was he playing a part >— 
or was it bitter reality? He faced thé startled woman 
with a frenzied demand for the name of her companion ; 
he upbraided her for her treachery in impassioned words 
that sprung from his heart. She looked at him in terror. 
Was he the silly clown whom the artful Columbine had 
always hoodwinked, or was he the outraged husband who 
but a short time before had threatened her life? She 
forced herself to assume a carelessness which she was far 
from feeling; she tossed her head saucily and answered 
him in the pert words of her part. 

The delighted spectators did not suspect the tragedy 
that was playing before them. The air resounded with 
shouts and laughter. The contrast between the inane, 
staring face of the clown and his tragical air and words 
seemed to them the most inimitable of jokes. One alone 
was not deceived. Silvio moved uneasily on his bench. 
He clutched his stiletto and half rose from his seat as the 
terrified Nedda shrank before the insistent questioning of 
her husband. For she was now convinced that her life 
was in danger ; she saw the maniacal gleam in his eye, she 
saw his hand grasp and draw forth—a gleaming blade! 
Before her lover could free himself from the stupefied 
crowd about him, she lay at the feet of her murderer, 
stabbed to the heart. As she fell, after a vain effort at 
escape, she gave an agonized cry, “Help, Silvio!” 
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The infuriated husband turned quickly at the cry. He 
saw Silvio struggling with several of the peasants who 
were endeavoring to restrain him from rushing upon the 
stage. A wild joy lit up the distorted features of the 
comedian. With a bound like that of a tiger on his prey, 
in an instant he was at the young man’s side. Before the 
appalled villagers could collect their senses, he had buried 
his dagger in Silvio’s heart—the clown’s vengeance was 
complete. 

With a’ shudder he let the weapon fall to the ground, 
and stared as though dazed at the body of his victim. 
Tonio advanced and with a gravity that contrasted 
strangely with the painted face and parti-colored costume 
of the fool said, “The comedy is ended !” 


RUSTIC CHIVALRY. 
(Cavalleria Rusticana). 
Pierro Mascacni (1863). 
Produced in Rome, 1890. 


The peasant of Sicily ‘is hot-blooded and passionate. 
Quick to love, he is equally quick to avenge himself if he 
deems his honor touched; it is a word and a blow—and 
generally the blow first. A speedy vengeance awaits the 
gallant who ventures to tamper with ties which bind 
others together. This, Turiddu, a young wine-seller in a 
little Sicilian village, well knew as he carried on an 
intrigue with Lola, the pretty wife of Alfio, the village 
carrier. Turiddu, before leaving to serve his term of 
military service, had been betrothed to Lola, but during 
his absence she had yielded to Alfio’s wooing, and on his 
return he found them married. He then turned to San- 
tuzza, another village belle, who loved him not wisely but 
too well. Lola, resentful at his apparent willingness to 
forget her, deployed all her arts to win him back, and he 
fell an easy victim to her fascinations. He neglected San- 
tuzza and treated her coldly in their infrequent meetings. 
The unhappy girl suspected Lola’s agency in this change. 
She found that often when Turiddu was supposed to be 
away from the village, he was in truth lingering around 
Alfio’s cottage, awaiting an opportunity to meet the 
treacherous Lola. Her husband’s occupation kept him 
from home much of the time, and the guilty pair fondly 
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dreamed that their love was a profound secret, since they 
never met save in his absence. They little knew that San- 
tuzza’s jealous eyes were watching them, that she spied 
almost their every movement. 

Santuzza was almost distracted at the discovery. 
Woman-like, she blamed less the faithless lover than her 
rival, who, in tempting him away, basely betrayed her 
husband. She knew that if Alfio should suspect his wife’s 
treachery the result would be a deadly encounter between 
the two men, which might be fatal to the latter, whom 
she yet loved. Yet how separate him from the artful 
Lola? She racked her brain over the problem, and finally 
determined to make an appeal to his honor, to try to 
awaken his former love for her. 

It was early on Easter morning as she stole through 
the village streets, intent upon meeting him. Surely, she 
thought, at this season of universal rejoicing, he cannot 
fail to hear me with compassion—his heart must be 
touched at the sight of my misery. She passed throngs of 
worshippers hastening to the church, whose doors stood 
open to welcome the faithful with sound of organ and 
peal of bell. At the little wine-shop opposite she stopped 
and knocked. The white-haired Lucia, Turiddu’s mother, 
opened the door, surprised to see so early a visitor. In 
reply to Santuzza’s inquiry for her son, she returned that 
Turiddu was not at home; the day before he had gone to 
Francofonte to buy wine and had not yet returned. Just 
then the tinkling of bells and the crack of a whip farther 
down the street announced the arrival of the carrier, and 
a moment later Alfio approached them. In a jovial mood 
he asked Lucia for some of the old wine which she had 
served to him the last time he had been there. When she 
replied that it was all gone and that ‘Turiddu was away 
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getting a fresh supply, he exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
“Oh, no; Turiddu is still here. I saw him only this morn- 
ing near my house.” 

Lucia, surprised, was about to speak, but was checked 
by Santuzza, who drew her aside, unseen by Alfio, who 
had already turned to go, and penta, lay aie her finger 
on her lips, “Silence! Say nothing.” 

The old woman’s curiosity was roused by her com- 
panion’s singular manner, and when Alfio had left them 
she turned to her eagerly for an explanation. The unfor- 
tunate girl could restrain herself no longer. She poured 
forth the unhappy history of her love for Turiddu, his 
desertion, and Lola’s baseness. The aged mother stood 
appalled. Full well she knew the result if Alfio were to 
discover his wife’s betrayal of him. She trembled for the 
safety of her son, and hastened into the church, there to 
pray for his delivery from the shadow of death which she 
felt hung over him. Santuzza, oppressed by a crushing 
sense of her own sinfulness and unworthiness, refused to 
accompany her, and remained outside, a prey to the 
‘keenest anguish. 

A footfall aroused her. She turned and saw Turiddu 
advancing toward the church. He stopped and eyed her 
with evident disfavor, as she hurried impetuously toward 
him. Nothing daunted, she reproached him bitterly for 
his duplicity and taxed him with his guilty love for Lola. 
His stammering denials availed him but little in the face 
of her evident knowledge of what he had thought con- 
cealed from all the world. His confusion was augmented’ 
by the unexpected appearance of Lola herself on her way 
to church. Pausing in affected surprise, she inquired of 
Santuzza if she were not going to mass. At the pointed 
rejoinder that only those who had not sinned had the 
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right to enter the sanctuary, she raised her eyes piously 
and, thanking heaven that she had no reason for staying 
outside, swept disdainfully into the church. 

Santuzza’s indignation knew no bounds. Guilty and 
sinful as she was, she was at least not a hypocrite like this 
heartless, depraved woman who dared enter the very pres- 
ence of God with a lie on her lips. Turiddu attempted to 
slip by her, but she barred the way. She tried to soften 
his heart, but the only effect of her pleadings and 
entreaties was to increase his irritation at what he called 
her spying upon him, and finally as she clung to him in 
desperation, imploring him to have pity upon her, he 
flung her rudely to the ground and made Iiis escape into 
the church. 

The wretched girl staggered to her feet, her brain 
aflame; her love for the moment turned to hatred. An 
overwhelming desire for revenge mastered her—revenge 
on the man who had wrecked her life—revenge on the 
woman who but a moment ago had so sneeringly looked 
down upon her. As fate would have it, at that critical 
instant Alfio turned the corner. Struggling for control, 
she awaited his approach. He asked her lightly if he was 
too late for mass. She returned that mass was already 
far advanced; then paused, and, with meaning glance and 
emphasis, added, “But Lola has gone in—with Turiddu.” 

Her tone and glance gave a significance to the appar- 
ently innocent words, which Alfio caught at once. The 
blood rushed to his face; he instinctively caught at the 
stiletto which he carried in his belt. In a menacing tone, 
his voice choked with rage, he threatened her life if she 
did not tell him the truth—if he were indeed betrayed by 
his wife and Turiddu. Still panting from the cruel treat- 
ment she had received, she told the whole story of her 
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disgrace and his dishonor. He could not doubt her. A 
thousand circumstances, like Turiddu’s lingering near his 
house that very morning, all trifling in themselves, con- 
firmed the truth of her words, when regarded under the 
light she threw upon them. 

They two of all the village failed to enter the church 
that festal day. The service was long, but finally the 
happy throng came streaming forth in true holiday joy- 
ousness, among them Lola and Turiddu. The latter, 
knowing that his rupture with Santuzza was complete, 
was in a more than usually reckless mood. He knew not 
what the day might bring forth, but determined to bid 
defiance of fate. Crossing the little piazza and rapping on 
the table outside the village hostelry, he called loudly for 
wine, and invited all to drink with him. In the midst of 
the revelry Alfio came from a side street, where he had 
been biding his time, and joined the merry crowd. Little 
recking the frown on his brow, Turiddu advanced toward 
him and, forcing a glass into his hand, boisterously 
insisted that he drink with him. . The outraged husband, 
in bitter words, rudely refused, and threw the cup away. 
The startled bystanders saw that trouble was brewing. 
‘The women fled in terror, bearing the frightened Lola 
with them. The two men confronted each other for a 
moment with murderous looks; then Turiddu, as the one 
insulted, challenged his opponent after the old Sicilian 
custom—by clasping him in a savage embrace and biting 
his right ear. It was then agreed that the meeting should 
take place at once in an orchard near by. Thither Alfio 
retired, and with him the rest of the villagers, leaving 
Turiddu alone for a moment to see his mother before the 
encounter. 


With a heavy heart and a presentiment that his 
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Nemesis had at last overtaken him, he slowly advanced to 
the little wine shop and summoned old Lucia, who had 
gone directly home from church, and thus had seen noth- 
ing of the quarrel. He kissed the amazed woman and 
begged her blessing. Before she could collect her startled 
senses and learn the cause of his strange emotion, he had 
left her and was soon lost to sight. As she stood trem- 
bling, fearing she knew not what, she saw people gather- 
ing at the end of the little street where he had disappeared. 
They seemed in unwonted excitement. As she was about 
to hasten to them and ask the meaning of their agitation, 
she felt a pair of arms thrown about her neck. She turned 
and saw that it was Santuzza who had thus embraced her. 
The girl’s face was deadly white; her eyes gleamed with 
a wild terror. Before a word could be exchanged between 
the two women, a shriek was heard from a group which 
stood at a distance, eagerly watching something which 
they, farther down the street, could not see. A wild cry 
reached their ears: “Turiddu is killed! Turiddu is 
killed!’ 

The truth flashed across the heart-broken mother— 
she gasped, and sank fainting to the ground; while San- 
tuzza fell senseless by her side, her last thought that she 
was avenged—but at what a cost! 


THE BOHEMIANS. 
(La Bohéme.) 


Giacomo Puccini (1859). 


Produced in Turin, 1897. 


These Bohemians did not inhabit the geographical 
Bohemia which is to be found on matter-of-fact atlases ; 
neither did they hail from that mysterious Bohemia to 
which Shakespeare gave a mythical seacoast. Their 
Bohemia exists in every country, in every clime. Wher- 
ever art is rated higher than stocks; where the produc- 
tion of a poem, a symphony, a picture, a statue, takes 
precedence over other events; where the artist lives from 
hand to mouth, feasting one day, it may be to fast the 
next; where all are bound together by the love of the 
beautiful—there is artistic Bohemia. Rich in hope, if not 
in coin of the realm, such Bohemians see everything 
through magic glasses—the world as it will be when they 
win success; when the poem is on the lips of every one; 
when the symphony has been played to crowded benches ; 
when the picture has been sold, the statue bought. 

The particular Bohemians whose acquaintance the 
reader is to make were still at this stage, though it must 
be confessed that their situation was by no means calcu- 
lated to foster illusion. It was Christmas Eve; their 
finances were at so low an ebb that food and fire were 
unknown luxuries at the moment we peep into their room, 
a dreary attic in the student quarter of Paris, 
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Rudolph, the poet, had written a tragedy, which at 
one time he had hoped would make him one of the forty 
immortals. Just now the wintry chill was proving too 
much for his muse, and we find him at the window idly 
gazing out over the snow-covered roofs which formed his 
only prospect. Marcel, the painter, is working at his great 
picture, The Passage of the Red Sea, which he is con- 
vinced will immortalize him. Unfortunately, the artistic 
fire with which he is attacking the canvas is but a sorry 
substitute for that which is lacking in the dark and empty 
stove. From time to time he vainly tries to warm his half- 
congealed fingers by blowing on them. His breath appears 
a frosty cloud in the icy atmosphere; the heat is dissipated 
long before it reaches the stiffened finger tips; yet still he 
paints valiantly away, determined to bid defiance to an 
untoward fate. 

Colline, the philosopher, has gone out with a pile of 
his beloved books which he has resolved to sacrifice to the 
pawnbroker in the hope of securing enough to enable them 
to break their fast, which has lasted all day. Schaunard, 
the musician, they have not seen for three days. Such 
disappearances are not uncommon in Bohemia, and create 
no alarm. His friends feel no anxiety about him; merely 
a mild curiosity as to what may be detaining him, coupled 
with a certainty that he will have a good story to tell them 
on his return. 

Finally Marcel threw down his pallet and brushes 
with an impatient exclamation. The poet turned. 
“Rudolph,” said the painter, “we are freezing to death. 
We must have fire.” 

Springing up he seized the chair on which he had been 
sitting—one of the four which the scantily furnished 
room contained, “This chair will make a capital blaze,” 
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he continued, and advanced toward the stove. His friend, 
however, was by no means of the same opinion. He 
sprang forward, and after a struggle rescued the luckless 
piece of furniture from its impending doom. 


The baffled painter glanced around the room. “Ah, I 
have it,” he laughed, as his eye fell on a bulky mass of 
manuscript under the table, “your play! The play’s the 
thing!” and before Rudolph could prevent him he had 
seized the poet’s tragic chef d’oeuvre and was brandishing 
it wildly in the air. 


After an ineffectual resistance Rudolph finally acqui- 
esced. He had tried in vain to find a manager to produce 
it. After all, he thought, why not let it perform one 
kindly office in furnishing us with warmth, even if it be 
_ but for a few moments. He resignedly struck a flint on 
steel—the time of our story is in 1830; matches were 
scarce and high—lighted a candle and in a few moments 
the two friends were seated before a mimic blaze which 
gave a deceptive air of comfort to the bleak apartment. 

They were interrupted by the abrupt entrance of 
Colline, who stormed in and threw his rejected books on 
the table, amid a volley of imprecations on pawnbrokers 
who refused to lend money on the stores of wisdom they 
contained. 


Suddenly the door opened and to their surprise the 
long-lost Schaunard appeared on the threshold. The three 
inmates of the room started to their feet in amazement. 
It was not the return of their missing friend which startled 
them ; it was the sight of two porters behind him. ‘These 
were loaded with stores of every description—fuel, 
provisions, wine, even cigars. The beaming musician 
explained that he had met an eccentric English lord who 
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had engaged him to play and sing for him. For three 
days he had done nothing else. At last, tiring of it, he 
left his patron, who paid him generously, and returned 
to spend Christmas with his deserted friends. In lieu of 
a table cloth a newspaper was quickly spread upon the 
table, and soon all were enjoying the good cheer thus 
unexpectedly provided. 

In the midst of their feasting a knock was heard on 
the door and a harsh voice demanded admittance. They 
gazed at each other in embarrassment. It was the voice 
of the landlord, evidently come for the purpose of collect- 
ing the rent, long overdue. Thanks to Schaunard, they 
had more than enough money on hand, but it was no part 
of their plan to squander it in such a commonplace way 
as the paying of rent. But old Benoit was not to 
be denied. His knocking was so persistent, his discordant 
voice croaked so incessantly, that they finally yielded and 
admitted the marplot. He was not a little mystified, on 
stating his errand, at finding himself received with exag- 
gerated politeness. Despite his protests he was fairly 
forced into a chair and obliged to drink a glass of wine, 
while his hosts vociferously drank his health. No sooner 
was his glass empty than it was filled again. The old 
man soon became half tipsy and in his condition was easily 
drawn on by his artful tenants to confess some of his 
flirtations on surreptitious visits to the Jardin Mabille. 
Then they immediately took another tack. Assuming the 
air of stern moralists they overwhelmed him with 
reproaches for his levity. They declared that their poor 
but honest abode should no longer be polluted by the 
presence of such a hypocrite. The stupefied landlord was 
in no condition to resist the merry crew. He was hurried 
to the door and unceremoniously thrust out while the 
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graceless fellows inside chuckled over the success of their 
, Stratagem. 

It was soon agreed, after the first pangs of hunger 
were appeased to take advantage of Schaunard’s stroke 
of good fortune by going to the Café Momus and there 
dine in state. This was a general rendezvous for Bohe- 
mians when in good luck, and they would be sure to meet 
most of their friends there. Rudolph alone was obliged 
to remain behind to finish an article for the new journal, 
The Beaver. He promised, however, to join them in five 
minutes, and they left him to his work. 

Scarcely had he settled himself at his writing table 
before a timid knock came to the door. On opening it he 
saw, to his surprise, a young girl standing on the threshold. 
In her hand she carried an extinguished candle, and from 
one finger dangled a door key. Blushing deeply, and 
panting from the exertion of the climb up the long stair- 
case, she explained that her candle had gone out and that 
she was thus unable to find the way to her room in an 
adjoining mansarde. 

Seeing the light shining under his door she ventured 
to disturb him and beg the privilege of lighting it again 
from his candle. She was frail and delicate in appear- 
ance; she seemed exhausted by the effort of ascending 
the stairs, and to Rudolph’s alarm, she staggered and 
would have fallen had it not been for his ready support. 
He placed her in a chair, then brought water and sprin- 
kled her face. She soon revived, and after a glass of 
wine which he pressed upon her, prepared to leave with 
her candle, now lighted, thanking him in the most fervent 
terms for his kindness. Hardly had she reached the door 
before she returned and apologized for a second intrusion. 
Her key had dropped from her hand when she was 
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attacked by the faintness and sudden loss of breath; with- 
out it she could not enter ‘her room. While standing in 
the dcorway the strong draught extinguished her candle 
a second time. Rudolph quickly brought his own, but 
that, too, went out in the air which blew in the room. 

Laughing over their misadventure, they both began 
to grope on the floor for the missing key. Rudolph was 
by no means displeased at the contretemps; the glimpses 
he had had of the charming stranger kindled a strong 
desire to see more of her. So, when he found the key 
he said nothing of his discovery. He proposed, instead, 
giving up the search until it should be lighter in the room ; 
before long the moon would shine in at the windows and 
then there would be no difficulty in finding it. 

The young girl hesitated. The situation was uncon- 
ventional, but in Bohemia conventions are but slightly 
regarded, and there hardly seemed anything else to do. 
She timidly sat down on the chair which Rudolph brought, 
while he, exulting at the success of his ruse, sat down on 
another which he drew close to her side. Inspired by her 
presence, he launched into a flood of confidences—his 
hopes and plans for the future, his dreams of fame. In 
return he learned that his involuntary guest was an 
embroideress who lodged in an adjoining attic. She told 
him her name, Lucia Pinson; but added that every one 
called her Mimi—why she knew not. 

Rudolph listened enchanted to her naive disclosures. 
Every moment he was more and more captivated by her 
ingenuous charm of manner. A cry from without called 
him to the window. His friends on the pavement below 
were tlamoring for him to come and join them. After 
shouting to them that he would be with them in a moment, 
he turned to the pretty embroideress and ardently avowed 
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his love. In Bohemia ties are lightly formed, often, it 
must be confessed, to be as lightly broken. Mimi had 
been strongly moved by the poet’s eloquence; she was 
flattered at the thought of so noble a being condescending 
to a poor sewing girl, and was only too happy to yield to 
his wooing. Full of gaiety, the two, who but a short 
half-hour before had been strangers, went down the stairs 
to the rendezvous. 

The Café Momus was situated on one side of a square 
which was formed by the coming together of a number 
of street. The scene which met the eyes of the pair as 
they emerged into the open space beggars description. 
It was like nothing so much as a vast kaleidoscope, con- 
stantly changing in form and color. Vendors of almost 
every imaginable commodity—Christmas toys, fruits, 
sweets, ribbons, furbelows of all kinds—threaded the 
throng and added their shrill cries to the general hubbub 
which prevailed. Gay parties of students made their way 
arm in arm through the crowd, jostling the pretty gris- 
ettes, who eyed them coquettishly and received their com- 
pliments with pretended disdain. The gens d’armes 
regarded all the confusion and disorder with indulgent 
eyes—for was it not Christmas eve when the terrors of 
the law might well be relaxed in favor of peace and good 
will to all? 

Mimi and Rudolph finally made their way to the café 
where the latter found his friends awaiting him. Mimi’s 
appearance occasioned them no surprise, nor was she 
conscious of any particular embarrassment in meeting 
them. In Bohemia the old Rabelaisian motto holds good: 
Do that which thou wilt. The crowd was so great that 
they were obliged to take seats outside. While scanning 
the menu, intent upon laying out Schaunard’s windfall to 
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the best advantage, they became conscious ofa stir in the 
throng about them. A dashing young woman was push- 
ing her way toward the café; her beauty and elegance of 
attire drew general attention. She also seemed to be 
known to many of the bystanders; the name Musette was 
heard going from lip to lip. In her wake struggled a 
stout and rubicund gentleman to whom, though evidently 
her attendant, she paid no attention. Against his manifest 
unwillingness, she sat down at one of the outside tables, 
not far from our party of Bohemians. Marcel, on catch- 
ing sight of her, changed color and turned to conceal his 
disconcertment by giving an order to the waiter who 
stood at his elbow. The others exchanged meaning 
glances. The pretty Musette had once been the sweet- 
heart of the valiant painter. He had been too poor, how- 
ever, to indulge her in her extravagant whims, and she 
had thrown him over for her present admirer, the rich and 
fussy Alcindor de Mitonneux, who, notwithstanding the 
wealth he lavished on her, bored her unspeakably. 

She had seen Marcel and determined to draw his 
attention, despite his evident intention to ignore her. To 
do this, however, she must rid herself of her elderly 
attendant. Musette was never at a loss for an expedient. 
Bending forward she complains bitterly of her shoe, which 
she declares is too tight. Alcindor tenderly falls on one 
knee and loosens the strap. ‘To his consternation, she 
shakes her foot free from its covering and bids him take it 
to a neighboring shop and buy her shoes which shall not 
cramp her feet. He exclaims against her imprudence, 
but she snaps him short in his remonstrances ; mortified by 
her wilfulness, he buttons the shoe under his coat and 
hurries off. 

Marcel saw through the little comedy and conquered 
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by the humor of the situation, took the artful girl in his 
arms, amid the plaudits of his friends, who were also 
fascinated by her ready wit. The smiling waiter came 
«forward with the bill. Schaunard, the Croesus of the 
evening, after feeling in his pockets, announced in a tone 
of consternation that his purse was gone. Whether he 
had been adroitly robbed, or whether it had fallen in the 
crowd that surrounded them, he could not tell; he only 
knew that it was gone. The friends looked at each other 
in blank dismay. Musette was the first to recover herself. 

“Give me the bill,” she said to the man, who obeyed. 
“Now,” she continued, ‘‘make one bill of two, and the gen- 
tleman at the table with me will pay it.” 

This happy thought was hailed with rapturous 
applause. The next step was to escape before Alcindor 
should return. Musette could not walk wearing only one 
shoe, so Marcel and Colline made a lady’s chair and car- 
ried her through the crowd, which applauded tumult- 
uously. As the merry group disappeared the anxious 
Alcindor came rushing around the corner, holding a pair 
of shoes carefully wrapped up. He stopped at the table 
where he had left Musette and was stupefied to find her 
gone. The waiter ceremoniously handed him the bill 
which she had left for him to pay. The unhappy man 
realized that he had been duped and sank helplessly into 
a chair, too much overcome even to give voice to his 
resentment. 

The loves of Mimi and Rudolph unfolded themselves 
much as loves in Bohemia are apt to do. She was young 
and pretty, fond of admiration; he was jealous and 
resented every attention paid her by others. Quarrels 
were frequent, and though reconciliation followed, the 
ties between them were slowly but surely weakening. 
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Moreover, the financial condition of the four Bohemians 
was most discouraging. Marcel was finally obliged to 
sell his great picture to an innkeeper who kept a small 
tavern on the Orleans road, just outside the city gate, and 
who—Oh, the indignity of it !—utilized itasa sign. Here 
Marcel and Musette found shelter. She taught singing 
to the few who stood in need of her art, while he earned 
a few francs now and then by painting signs. It was a 
bitter humiliation to the ambitious artist, but dire neces- 
sity drove him to it. ‘To gratify Musette’s taste for ele- 
gance and finery was, of course, out of the question, and in 
consequence they were hardly happier than Rudolph and 
Mimi. 

It was long after midwinter and Mimi’s health was 
breaking down under her life of cruel privation and pov- 
erty. One day she and Rudolph quarreled more bitterly 
than usual. He flung himself out of the room, declaring 
that he would never return. It was not the first time that 
he had left her thus, but he had always come back in a 
few hours and a truce of some sort had heretofore been 
patched up between them. This time, however, she waited 
vainly for him until long after midnight. Almost crazed 
by the conviction that he meant to abandon her, she paced 
the dreary atttic until the first gleam of dawn appeared 
in the east. Shivering with the cold, yet burning with an - 
inward fever, she threw on her thin cloak and tied a 
shabby hood over her golden curls, and hastened into the 
snowy streets, intent only upon finding him and learning 
her fate from his own lips. She was almost sure that she 
would find him with Marcel and bent her steps towards 
the distant barrier. By great good fortune she met the 
artist himself as he was leaving the house. He told her 
that Rudolph was within lying asleep on a bench in the 
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wine-room. She stole cautiously to the window and 
peeped in. There she saw him sunken in a stupor brought 
on as much by mental, as by physical, exhaustion. But 
even as she gazed he stirred and opened his eyes. He 
sat up and looked round for his friend. At his first move- 
ment Mimi had retreated precipitately from the window 
and concealed herself behind one of the trees which flanked 
the boulevard. Before Marcel could gain the house the 
door opened and Rudolph eagerly hastened towards him. 
His heart was full, and in spite of Marcel’s efforts to 
restrain him he poured forth a flood of unhappy confi- 
dences, not one of which was lost on the unhappy girl who 
was within earshot. She heard all: the story of her 
coquetry, his jealous suspicions, her failing health, his con- 
viction that they must part. 

He did not break off until a low, strangling sob 
reached his ear. He turned in surprise and saw the half- 
hidden girl choking in effort to repress her tears. Remorse 
touched his heart. He hurried to her and endeavored to 
lead her into the house, but she resisted. 

“No, Rudolph,” she said firmly, disengaging herself 
from him. “You are right. We must part.” 

He renewed his persuasions, but his tone lacked con- 
viction. He felt that it was better to put an end to a con- 
nection which had brought so much misery to both. And 
yet, such is the inconsistency of man, his heart turned 
more to her in that moment than it had at may time since 
their first meeting. 

Marcel had left them. From the inn his sharp ear 
had heard a ringing laugh which he recognized as 
Musette’s. Almost daily his jealousy had been roused by 
the attention paid to the giddy girl by the habitués of the 
house. Furious at the thought that she was flirting 
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behind his back, he had rushed into the house and pres- 
ently their voices were heard in loud and angry dispute. 
Soon they appeared at the door, still exchanging bitter 
recriminations. At length Musette, exasperated beyond 
endurance by her lover’s reproaches, possibly because she 
knew them to be not undeserved, dashed off to town, 
saucily bidding him to stay where he was and keep on 
painting tavern signs. If she had expected him to yield 
and beg her to remain she was disappointed. He took 
her desertion philosophically and re-entered the house, 
heartily glad, at least for the moment, of being rid of such 
a spitfire. 

Rudolph and Mimi parted in no such abrupt fashion. 
They returned to the city together, but there they sepa- 
rated; he not without a feeling of secret relief, while she 
sadly felt that it was the beginning of the end for her. 

Several months passed. Mimi and Musette had 
passed out of their lovers’ lives, but not out of their hearts. 
One days as Marcel furtively kissed a bunch of ribbons 
which Musette had left behind, he glanced askance at his 
friend and saw him fondling a pink bonnet which had 
been his first present to Mimi. 

“Good,” he muttered to himself, as he turned to his 
easel, “he is as weak as J am.” Rudolph, feeling that he 
was observed, applied himself to his writing with affected 
zeal, but the thoughts of both were far away from their 
work. 

They were soon joined by Colline and Schaunard, 
who had been out on a foraging expedition. Their suc- 
cess had not been great. The former placed four rolls 
upon the table; the latter drew a salted herring from the 
capacious pocket of his shabby overcoat. However, in 
Bohemia imagination plays a great role. Its magic 
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turned the dingy attic into a gorgeously decorated apart- 
ment; the prison fare into a banquet of dainties, the half- 
starved men into a set of pampered courtiers. With 
ceremonial courtesy the friends served each other the 
crusts and salt fish, which they dignified with the names 
of the most récherché dishes. The water which the 
only glass contained was quaffed as rarest cham- 
pagne. After the noble company had dined to apparent 
repletion a dance was proposed, and soon they were whirl- 
ing around the room, as if their only purpose was the — 
gaiety of the moment instead of that of warming their half 
frozen bodies by active movement. 

Suddenly the door flew open and who should apear 
on the threshold but the long-absent Musette. The 
dancers stopped short and gathered around her in alarm, 
for her face was working strangely, and she seemed in a 
state of extraordinary agitation. 

“Mimi is with me,” she said hoarsely, ‘but she is so 
weak that she cannot climb the staircase.” She then 
turned back to the landing. 

Rudolph hurried after her and looking down the 
stairs saw the unfortunate girl seated on one of the steps, 
unable to move up or down. Her slight form was sadly 
wasted, and she shook from head to foot with a convul- 
sive cough which she vainly strove to repress. He rushed 
wildly down to her, took her tenderly in his arms and bore 
her up to the friends anxiously awaiting them on the land- 
ing above. 

“Heavens ! how light she is,” he thought with a shud- 
der, as he laid her gently on the bed. In a few moments 
she had recovered from her spasm of coughing and 
looked around with a smile. 

“I feel better,” she gasped. “How glad I am to be 
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back again—it seems just the same as ever.” Then a 
shiver shook her slender frame. She chafed her tiny 
hands feebly. 

“T am so cold,” she continued in a faint voice. “My 
hands are almost frozen. If I only had my muff I am 
sure that I could get warm.’’ She gave an appealing 
glance to those gathered round her. Musette and Marcel 
were standing near each other. “Marcel,” said the dying 
girl with a painful effort, “Musette loves you—she is a 
—good girl,” and her eyes closed. 

Marcel grasped Musette’s hand and drew her to him. 
“T know it,” he answered, in a voice choked with emotion. 
Musette, with tears in her eyes, returned his grasp and 
then drew him aside. As she did so she took the earrings 
from her ears and put them in his hand, whispering, 
“Take these—sell them ; then see a doctor and buy a tonic 
for her.” ‘Then as he turned to hurry away, she added, 
“JT will go with you and get her muff”—it had long been 
at the pawnbroker’s—‘‘perhaps it is the last request she 
will ever make, poor child.” 

While they noiselessly slipped away, Colline took off 
his rusty overcoat and regarded it with a dubious eye. 
Then approaching Schaunard, he said in a low voice, 
“Come, let us leave them alone. My coat will perhaps 
bring a few francs—enough to ease her last moments.” 

The musician nodded assent and the two men quietly 
left the room on tiptoe, unnoticed by the lovers. Lost in 
the joy of being together again, all former strifes and 
jealousies forgotten, they were oblivious to all around 
them—even of the shadow of the angel of death, who was 
slowly but surely approaching. They talked over their 
first meeting; they recalled with child-like glee the inci- 
dents of the extinguished candles and the lost key. 
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Rudolph, to Mimi’s infinite delight, brought out the pink 
bonnet and placed it on her head. When, before long, 
Musette returned and placed the muff before her, her cup 
of happiness seemed full. Thrusting her trembling fingers 
into it, she murmured, with a faint smile, “How warm my 
hands are. Now I can sleep.” 

Her eyes closed; a gentle sigh broke from her lips; 
her head sank back on the pillow; she seemed overcome 
by sleep. Rudolph, reasssured by her apparent comfort, 
gently moved away and signed to the others to make no 
noise. He approached Musette. The once gay and 
thoughtless girl was heating the medicine which Marcel 
had brought over a spirit lamp; as she did so, murmuring 
a prayer for the hapless one who, unknown to those around 
her, had already passed away. Schaunard stole quietly up 
to the bedside and gazed seriously down at the tranquil 
sleeper. His face paled; he made a despairing gesture to 
Marcel. ‘Marcel, she is dead,” he whispered hoarsely. 

Just then Colline entered. Putting some money on the 
table where Musette was preparing the medicine, he 
turned anxiously to Rudolph and inquired “How is she?” 

“Better; she is sleeping,’ was the reply. Turning, 
he saw Schaunard and Marcel looking at him, their faces 
strangely agitated. A pang smote him. He glanced 
again at the sleeper. Not a breath heaved the tender 
bosom; cold and unmoved lay the slender form. Seized 
by a sudden fear, he rushed to the bedside, lifted a tiny 
marble hand in his. Its pulse was dead; not a flutter 
stirred the tiny wrist. With a cry of anguish, he fell on 
his knees beside the lifeless body of her who had once been 
Mimi Pinson, 


MANRU. 
IcNAsz JOHANN PADEREWSKI (1859-_ ). 
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The gipsies, that wandering race, nearer akin to bird 
and bee than to the quiet, home-keeping inhabitants of 
farm and village, have always been a source of deep 
interest to the antiquarian and sociologist. Whence they 
came originally, in what quarter of the globe were 
impressed those nomadic traits which still distinguish 
them, yet remains a mystery. In their music they pos- 
sess an art, wild and barbaric though it be, unfettered by 
rules of convention or symmetry, but which mirrors the 
emotions of the moment with startling fidelity. No musi- 
cian in the scientific sense of the term, not knowing one 
note from another, the gipsy plays his violin or his pecu- 
liarly characteristic instrument, the cembalo, or dulcimer, 
with an intensity of feeling all the greater for its com- 
paratively narrow scope. His love of wandering seems 
innate; he chafes under the restraints which tamer natures 
call home. Four walls cannot confine him; a fixed hab- 
itation is abhorrent to him. At certain seasons he must 
away over field and forest, over plain and mountain. 
Why, he knows not; often where, he knows not. The 
gipsy’s instinct for wandering must be followed, and woe 
to those who withhold him. 

Well would it have been for Ulana, the belle of a little 
Galician village nestling among the Tatra mountains, had 
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she remembered this. ‘The handsome gipsy Manru had 
won her love and, fascinated by her bright eyes, he had 
promised to abandon his tribe and give up his roving life. 
Disowned by all on both sides, for there was no common 
ground between the villagers and the gipsies, save that of 
mutual jealousy and aversion, they fled to a rocky gorge 
far up the mountain. There Manru established a forge, 
for he was a skilful smith, and for a time Ulana fondly 
dreamed that she had tamed his restless spirit; that he 
would be content to live under his own roof-tree. But 
it was only for a time. Then to her dismay, she saw 
that he was growing gloomy and abstracted. He often 
paused in his labor at forge or anvil to toss back his long 
hair impatiently and look aloft, marking with longing the 
flight of a bird through the air. Often she saw him 
throw out his brawny arms and draw a deep breath, as 
though he felt himself a prisoner in that rocky fastness. 
She knew that it was nearing the time for the winter 
migration of his tribe to the south and felt, though never 
a word was said between them about it, that he was strug- 
gling with an almost overwhelming desire to follow them. 
Labor was repugnant to him; he worked only when he felt 
like it, and as a consequence they often lacked the com- 
monest necessaries. This Ulana could have borne for her- 
self, but when her privation began to react on her babe, 
which grew weak and sickly, she determined to seek her. 
mother and make an appeal for help. Surely, she thought, 
she can no longer hold resentment against her own child 
and then with a thrill of hope, Perhaps she may have some 
counsed by which I may bind Manru more closely to me. 

It was a bright autumn day as she wound her way 
down the mountain. 


That afternoon the village was alive with joy and 
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revelry. The harvest had been gathered in and that even- 
ing the harvest home was to be celebrated. All was activ- 
ity and merriment. The men had planted poles around 
the dancing green, and these the girls were adorning with 
gay streamers and garlands of flowers. On a bench in 
front of her cottage door sat old Hedwig, Ulana’s mother, 
bitterly musing over her daughter’s disobedience. Stern 
and unforgiving, she had determined never to acknowl- 
edge her unless she should give up her gipsy husband. 
Still, at such moments as these, when joy was in the air, 
she could not help longing for her presence in the empty, 
desolate home, and had come out to seek distraction in the 
gaiety of the scene. 

Suddenly a strange figure bounded ‘among the laugh- 
ing girls, who scattered with shrieks of affright. It was 
a hunchback, meanly clothed, whose enormous head 
seemed too heavy to be borne by a pair of disproportion- 
ately narrow shoulders. His eyes rolled from one side to 
the other with an idiotic expression which, however, was 
contradicted by the sharp glances which he shot from 
time to time from under the cover of his bushy eyebrows. 
This was Urok, whom the superstitious villager believed 
to be asorcerer. It was said that he could cast spells, both 
for good and evil; that he could bring lovers together as 
well as separate them. It was whispered that he had the 
secret of magic drinks which could inspire love in the 
hearts of the most indifferent. Recovering from their 
fright, the girls surrounded him, though they took care 
to keep at a safe distance. The dwarf had long cherished 
hopeless passion for Ulana, and had really come to inter- 
cede for her with Hedwig. He tried to take advantage of 
his supposed supernatural powers by relating to the old 
woman a vision in which he pretended to have seen 
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Ulana’s spirit, restless and weary, seeking for shelter. He 
only drew upon himself a stern refusal from her mother, 
who shut the door in his face, and the mockery of the 
malicious village girls. 

Just then Ulana appeared on the outskirts of the 
crowd. She faltered as she saw the festive preparations 
and the teasing throng around Urok. She well knew 
what her reception would be from those who had been her 
playmates and companions until she broke loose from vil- 
lege traditions by marrying a gipsy. Would it not be 
better, she thought, to slip away unnoticed and return at 
another time rather than face the whole village thus 
assembled? But while she hesitated sharp eyes had spied 
her, eager whispers passed from one to the other, spiteful 
glances were darted at her. Too proud to turn back in 
the face of attack, she advanced, endeavoring to assume 
an air of careless indifference, plainly belied by her down- 
cast eyes and trembling step. Urok was already for- 
gotten by his erstwhile tormentors. Here was other and 
better sport for them, one who had once been the village 
belle and had cast them all in the shade. Now there was 
a chance for revenge, and they used it well. A girl who 
had married a gipsy deserved no mercy at their hands. 
The poor Ulana ran a fiery gauntlet of scoffs and jeers 
until she reached her mother’s door. Not till then did her 
persecutors fall away from her. Urok in vain attempted 
to shield her. He tried to convince her that an appeal to 
her mother’s sympathy would be thrown away, but she 
refused to believe that a mother could be so relentless as 
to spurn a child in such extremity. 

She knocked. Old Hedwig looked out, at first with 
joyful mien, thinking that her child had abandoned her 
gipsy lover and had come home repentant, When she 
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found that Ulana was still faithful to him and had.only 
sought her to beg for succor, her countenance darkened. 
Standing forbiddingly before her closed door, she warned 
her that the gipsies were even then in movement, and 
that she could not hope to keep Manru after they had 
left; his restlessness was a matter of common talk and 
all were looking eagerly to his desertion of his wife and 
child. She pleaded with Ulana to leave him and come back 
to her old home while yet there was time to save herself 
and her child; but Ulana remained steadfast. ‘oil, starv- 
ation, death itself, she declared, should not part her from 
one for whom she had already given up all that she used 
to hold dear. 

Enraged at her child’s obstinacy, the old woman 
harshly slammed the door in her face and left her haltf- 
fainting on the threshold. The stricken girl found herself 
deserted by all save the hunchback, who still tarried by 
her side. More appalling than the poverty which threat- 
ened her existence was the fear that her husband’s love 
was waning. She remembered the common belief that 
Urok possessed powers beyond the ordinary; that he 
could compound love philtres which had a magical effect 
in awakening a reviving love. She had always felt a dis- 
trust of such unlawful devices, but her present need was 
so great that she eagerly grasped at anything that seemed 
to promise aid. She begged him to brew her such a 
drink, but met at first an angry refusal. The dwarf had 
always been jealous of the handsome Manru, who had 
coolly appropriated what he held so dear, and was infuri- 
ated at the thought of doing aught to secure to him a 
treasure which was evidently palling upon him. Rather 
would he have given her a poison for the ungrateful one. 
But he was not proof against her entreaties. He at last 
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yielded ungraciously and promised to prepare the potion, 
though at the same time he warned her not to expect too 
much from its effects on the inconstant gipsy. 

_ Just then the dancers came thronging on the green. 
The young men had returned from the fields and were 
impatient to begin the festivities of the evening. Catch- 
ing sight of Ulana, they surrounded her and importuned 
her to join the dance. Laughing at her ineffectual resist- 
ance, they caught hold of her and sought to drag her into 


the ring, while the women stood by mocking her | 


endeavors to escape. Urok, her only protector, mad with 
rage, could do nothing against such numbers. A ringing 
cry, “Ulana!” startled all. It came from Manru, who had 
come in search of his wife, and had stopped at the edge 
of the woods, not being able to distinguish her among the 
swaying throng on the green. He scorned to approach 
the village folk, for whom he felt a profound contempt, 
which they, on their side, heartily returned in the same 
coin. The men instinctively fell back as they turned and 
saw the gipsy disdainfully surveying them. As he caught 
sight of the trembling Ulana in their midst, he divined the 
situation. An angry flame shot from his eye; he rushed 
wildly towards her, burst through the ranks of those sur- 
rounding her and clasping her to his breast, boldly con- 
fronted her persecutors. This defiance enraged the vil- 
lagers. It was felt that a gipsy took too much upon him- 
self to enter their midst thus boldly, even if it were to 
to protect his wife. They advanced upon him threaten- 
ingly. It would doubtless have gone hard with the hap- 
less pair had it not been for old Hedwig’s sudden appear- 
ance at her cottage door. 

“Let them alone!” she cried with a look of aversion 
at the gipsy who had robbed her of her daughter. “Let 
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them alone,” she repeated. “They are accursed and pes- 
tilent. ‘Touch them not.” 

Whether she really believed her own words, or 
whether she was moved by an impulse of pity towards her 
disowned daughter, is uncertain. She was one of the wise 
women of the village, and had a great reputation among 
her folk for knowledge of sickness and nursing. In either 
case, she aroused the fears of the excited mob. They fell 
back reluctantly and released their prey, Manru still facing 
them scornfully and holding Ulana protectingly against — 
his breast. 

When their tormentors had at last disappeared, he 
silently loosed his hold and they pursued their homeward 
way; he with a gloomy brow and restless eye; she with a 
heart full of apprehension. By this time the sun had set 
and as they climbed higher into the mountain the moon 
began to shed a gathering radiance upon them. Manru 
stopped impatiently ; he bared his head and looked up at 
the silver orb, now nearly full. Never before had he felt 
so keenly the banishment from his tribe; never before, it 
seemed to him, had he tugged against the chain which 
bound him to one spot and habitation. Ulana watched 
him furtively. It was a common belief among her folk 
that the moon exercised a mysterious power over the gip- 
sies ; that its waxing awakened more strongly their love of 
wandering. ‘This found expression in the refrain which 
had more than once been flung at her by the malicious vil- 
lagers: “When the full moon floods the night, Errant 
grows the gipsy wight.” Her heart contracted with a 
thrill of unutterable anguish as she recognized. his restive- 
ness. She felt that wife, home and babe were all trem- 
bling in the balance with him, compared to the freedom 
of gipsy life. Her only hope was in the love potion which 
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Urok had promised to bring the next day. If that failed, 
all failed. But she thrust the thought from her. Fate 
could not be so cruel as to deny her her husband’s love, 
the one thing which made life endurable to her. 

Still moody and silent, Manru hastened on, submis- 
sively followed by his devoted wife, until they reached the 
humble dwelling which gave them shelter. While Ulana 
hastened to soothe her wailing infant, he threw himself 
on the straw pallet in a dark corner of the single room, 
but not to rest. The tiny rays of light which the moon 
shot through the chinks and fissures of the illy-built cabin 
strangely agitated and distressed her. Even Ulana had 
fallen into an uneasy slumber before he found forgetful- 
ness in sleep. 

The following day wore but slowly away for Ulana. 
She awaited Urok’s coming with a feverish suspense, 
although she knew that she could not expect him until 
toward nightfall. Manrue seemed inspired by a feverish 
activity the whole day. He worked at his smithy with a 
restless energy as though striving to banish unwelcome 
thoughts. At sunset, as Ulana in the house was hushing 
her child to rest, he was still at the anvil, beating a refrac- 
tory piece of iron with a wildness of eye and an expendi- 
ture of force which showed that his thoughts were far 
away from his occupation. Suddenly, as though unable 
longer to ban the evil power which he felt was ready to 
overwhelm him, he let the heavy hammer fall with a 
despairing gesture. At the crash, his faithful wife came 
from the hut and approached him bearing food. Almost 
beside himself from the war of conflicting thoughts and 
emotions which distracted him, he roughly rejected it, and 
burst into a bitter railing against the fate which had sev- 
ered him from his tribe and paid his labor with scorn and 
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insult. She timidly ventured to comfort him by suggest- 
ing that true love might sweeten even such a lot. This 
only roused him to a still greater height of passion. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing, he advanced threat- 
eningly toward her. For the moment it seemed to his 
perverted imagination that she was the cause of all his 
sufferings. 

As she shrank in terror before his menacing attitude, 
the distorted figure of Urok appeared at the edge of the 
clearing. Understanding the situation at a glance, he 
hurried forward with an agility surprising in one so mis- 
shapen, and caught the arm of the maddened gipsy in a 
grasp of iron. Brought to his senses by the hunchback’s 
vigorous interposition, he turned to his anvil as if to 
resume his neglected work, his only reply to Urok’s storm 
of reproaches a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. 

At that moment they were startled by the tones of a 
violin, apparently coming from the forest near at hand. 
Ulana recognized the music of a gipsy air, and glanced 
apprehensively at her husband, for she knew the power 
that music exercised upon his roving mind. It was evi- 
dent that he was stirred to the depths by the weird, bar- 
baric strain, though he tried to conceal his agitation by 
turning away from her. In truth the music seemed to 
increase the fever which burned in his veins; he could 
hardly resist the temptation to break the bonds which 
held him to one place and to flee forever from the hum- 
drum existence which day by day grew more intoler- 
able. Finally flinging down the hammer, he hastened 
with rapid steps to the wood, whence the tones of 
the violin were still heard, and was soon lost to sight. 
Urok profited by his absence and with a meaning look 
quickly slipped a small phial in Ulana’s hand. Hardly 
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knowing what she did, she hurriedly concealed it in her 
pocket. Then both listened eagerly to the unseen player, 
who, a moment later, stopped abruptly. Ulana paled. The 
musician was evidently a messenger to Manru; his music 
was a signal. What could it mean? 


Then her husband reappeared. He led by the hand 
an old gipsy who walked slowly and hesitatingly, carefully 
carrying a violin. This was Jagu, the blind fiddler of 
Manru’s tribe. They paused at the edge of the wood and 
engaged in a rapid conversation. In spite of their low 
tones, Ulana heard enough to fill her with despair. The 
old man was urging Manru to return to his people. Manru 
withstood his appeals with forced resoluteness. Jagu 
grew more and more insistent. “Think of Asa,” Ulana 
heard him say; “the bright-eyed, lovely maid. She loves 
thee, but if thou delay Oros will surely win her.” 

Manru started; his eyes flashed. He grasped the 
blind man’s arm vehemently, as if to drag him away, and 
exclaimed, in a voice hoarse with rage and jealousy, 
“Oros? No, never shall Oros possess her.” 

Ulana’s heart stood still with terror; she felt her 
brain reel at the dreaded realization of her fears. But 
the next moment, a low, sardonic laugh from Urok, who 
was only too well pleased at the turn of affairs, recalled 
Manru to his senses. He gave a glance at his trembling 
wife and dropping the gipsy’s arm with a gesture of dis- 
missal, said coldly, “Thou must leave me. I go not 
hence, 


The old man stood hesitating. He turned his sight- 
less eyes towards the other as if in mute appeal. “TI tell 
thee, go!” cried Manru, angrily, though with a note of 
irresolution in his voice. Jagu paused yet a moment, then 
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with a downcast air he groped his way into the forest with 
slow but decided steps. 

Ulana’s heart bounded with the relief of seeing one 
obstacle rolled aside. Surely, she thought, the potion will 
make him wholly mine, since he has resisted this tempta- 
tion rather than forsake me. Urok was disappointed. 
He had by no means the same faith in his drink that Ulana 
had, and for a time had hoped to see the pair divided 
before there had been an opportunity of testing its virtues. 
Manru moodily took up his hammer again, but he no 
longer beat the iron with the same energy. His blows 
were listless; he seemingly cared not whether he struck 
true or not; his thoughts were evidently astray—it was 
not difficult to tell where. 

After Urok’s departure Ulana had gone into the 
house, but soon returned bearing a bottle and a goblet. 
She had twisted a flower coquettishly in her hair, and as 
her husband looked up at her approach, she looked full into 
his eyes with a bewiching smile, and offered him to drink. 
Bewildered by this change from the tearful woman of but 
a few moments before, thirsty and exhausted by the con- 
flict of emotions through which he had passed, he eagerly 
accepted the proffered draught. A peculiar drink, he 
thought, as he drained the glass. Not wine, certainly, 
but most refreshing to his parched lips and throat. As he 
eagerly reached for more he caught his wife’s smile and 
involuntarily paused. Never since he first wooed her had 
she appeared so beautiful to him. He threw his arm 
around her and drew her closer, while she filled his glass 
again. The second draught was even more delightful 
than the first. He looked at his wife as she lay close to 
his heart and a thrill of happiness pervaded his whole 
being. How could he have ever thought of leaving so 
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lovely a creature? He pressed her fondly to his breast 
and murmured words of love such as had long been 
strange to his lips. Ulana felt that the bliss of a moment 
like this repaid her for long hours of torture. Manru was 
at last her own, Urok’s magic drink had restored him to 
her, and she had firm faith in its power henceforth to 
bind his inconstant heart beyond the possiblity of change. 

How long she slept that night she knew not, but 
she woke suddenly with a violent start. By the light of 
the full moon which streamed in at the open door, she 
saw that she was alone. Manru had risen and dressed 
and then gone out, evidently in great haste, for he had 
left the door wide open. She rose and found her infant 
slumbering peacefully. In spite of her efforts she could 
not be calm; a vague apprehension of coming evil chilled 
her. She tried to persuade herself that Manru had only 
left the house for a few moments to taste the fresh air, 
for the night had grown close and sultry. She was sure 
that he would not be gone long and seated herself in the 
doorway to await his return. 

Manru had in truth, in awaking from a heavy slum- 
ber, felt oppressed by the closeness of the night. But 
what disturbed him more than the sultry atmosphere was 
the occasional gleams of moonlight which stole into the 
room. ‘They seemed to have some mysterious power over 
him; he felt them draw him with irresistible force into the 
open. His pulses beat wildly; he could control himself 
no longer. He must away; there was no reasoning with 
the wild impulse. 

He crept from the side of his sleeping wife, hastily 
threw on his clothes, and in another moment was outside. 
The moon was under a cloud and he cautiously made his 
way down the mountain to a lake which lay at no great 
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distance below. ‘There, he thought, I shall find the cool- 
ness, the freshness, which fail in the narrow glen above. 

He was not mistaken. The air which higher up in 
the deep recesses of the mountain was almost motionless, 
here moved gently over the surface of the water, and 
fanned his burning brow refreshingly. He sat down 
with a sigh of relief. The fever in his veins abated, the 
pulses in his temples beat less violently, his head drooped 
drowsily, and in a few moments he was asleep. The 
moon, until then hidden by clouds, began to appear and 
shone by fits and starts upon his face. It did not fail in 
its mysterious influence upon the sleeping man. When 
its rays shone upon him he tossed restlessly; when they 
disappeared he grew tranquil. Little by little the clouds 
dispersed, until at last the full disk of the moon was dis- 
closed. As the soft, golden light streamed upon him, 
Manru, as though moved by some strange magnetic 
power, slowly rose to his feet, his eyes still closed. At 
the same time a sound of voices singing was heard in the 
distance. Manru listened, unable to open his eyes, as 
though under the influence of a spell. As the unseen 
singers drew nearer and nearer, he could distinguish the 
sound of instruments and recognized the music as that of 
a gipsy march, which the voices were singing in gay 
chorus. He took a few faltering steps as if to escape, and 
then sank helplessly to the ground, not knowing whether 
he was dreaming or awake. 

Louder and louder grew the voices, and presently a 
company of gipsies came trooping down the mountain. 
Answering voices were heard from the lake and a rude 
boat approached the shore; a small party, evidently of no 
small importance, disembarked. One of these was a 
young girl of great beauty. Red-lipped, with raven hair 
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and sparkling eyes, audacious yet graceful in bearing, a 
more complete contrast to the timid, blue-eyed Ulana could 
hardly be imagined. This was Asa, Ulana’s rival. By 
her side was Oros, who bore the staff of office which 
belonged to the chief of the tribe. As they stepped on 
shore a cry from a young girl coming down the mountain, 
attracted Asa’s attention. She stopped and called out to 
inquire the cause of the surprise. When she was told 
that a man, evidently a gipsy, was lying unconscious at the 
foot of the path leading down from the mountain, she 
stepped forward curiously. With a thrill of joy as a 
torch flashed into the face of the prostrate figure, she rec- 
ognized Manru. She had always hoped to win him and 
it had been a bitter blow to her pride when he gave up his 
tribe for the sake of the village girl, whom she cordially 
hated. Now, she thought triumphantly, he has left her 
and come back to me. 

As she was bending over him, Manru, coming to his 
senses, opened his eyes and tried to rise. She extended 
her arms to aid tim, but the jealous Oros drew her rudely 
back. “No,” he said, harshly, “let the traitor alone. He 
has chosen his part with the Gentiles; he is accursed.” 

Asa, unheeding Oros’s menacing look, freed herself 
petulantly from his restraining grasp, and reached her 
hand to Manru, still dazed from heavy slumber, and 
assisted him to rise. The curious gipsies crowded around 
the little group. 

“Come with us, Manru,” she said coaxingly, looking 
into his eyes with pleading which he felt to be well nigh 
irresistible. He moodily turned aside and shook his head. 
He knew that his powers of resistance were failing and 
tried to steel his heart by thoughts of Ulana, but her image 
seemed weak and faint when compared with Asa’s spark- 
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ling eyes and tender glances. The gipsy noted his irreso- 
lution and inwardly exulted at the thought of the victory 
which seemed to be within reach. Oros turned away, 
cursing the chance that had placed Manrue in his path 
at the moment when he felt sure that he could persuade 
Asa to be his. The gipsies gathered around a fire which 
had been quickly lighted. It was their intention to tarry 
here for an hour after meeting the party which had come 
in the boat, to prepare a meal and rest before going 
farther. 

Asa drew Manru aside and exerted all her powers to 
charm him. He felt himself yielding to her fascinations, 
coupled as they were with the free, out-of-door life which 
was so dear to him. Suddenly she sprang to her feet, and 
_ eyeing him coquettishly, burst into a wild gipsy strain, 
shaking her tambourine and swaying her lithe body in 
cadence to its measures. Manru gazed as though spell- 
bound, unable to stir from the spot, and when she drew 
near and threw her arms passionately around him he for- 
got the claims of honor and duty. He returned her 
caresses with a fervor that proved to the exultant girl that 
she had at last triumphed over the pale-faced peasant who 
dared to lure the Romany from his tribe. 

As she turned to lead him a willing captive to the 
camp-fire and proclaim his return, she confronted Oros, 
whose face was distorted with rage and jealousy. He 
knew well what Manru’s return meant to him and furi- 
ously commanded him to depart. Manru, as if hypnotized 
by Asa, had eyes only for her, and paid no attention to the 
infuriated chief, who overwhelmed him with reproaches 
as a renegade for whom there could be no hope of pardon. 
Asa boldly appealed to the tribe for his reinstatement. She 
declared that he was penitent for his desertion, and 
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exhorted them to be merciful to a repentant brother and 
welcome him again to their ranks. At this a tumult arose. 
Some spoke in favor of restoring Manru to his old rights 
and privileges; others, among whom the most vehement 
was Oros, protested that he had outraged them too deeply 
to look for pardon; he had chosen his lot among the 
village folk and must abide by his choice. In the midst 
of the confusion the aged Jagus tottered forward and 
demanded to be heard. He raised his voice for toleration 
and mercy. “If Manru,” he said, “is willing to abandon 
wife and home and child for their sake, let his sacrifice be 
accepted and forgiveness be his portion.” 

Jagu’s words produced a deep impression; his great 
age, his blindness, lent great weight to his opinion, and 
all save Oros were inclined to accept his judgment. He, 
trembling with rage, declared that so long as they gave 
shelter to a traitor he would refuse to be their leader. 
Passionately throwing his staff of office to the ground, 
he haughtily left them and disappeared in the surround- 
ing darkness before his startled hearers could make an 
effort to detain him. 

They looked at each other in dismay. The gipsy 
is like a child; he depends upon authority and guidance 
from those set over him. What to do? Who should lead 
them? Who should decide the day’s march? Where to 
rest, where to sleep? Such were the questions which ran 
from lip to lip. Jagu heard the murmurs around him and 
quickly chose his part. “Manru,” he cried in a com- 
manding voice, “Manru shall be our leader.” 

Manru’s name was, strange to say, received with uni- 
versal acclamation by the fickle gipsies, relieved to find 
a way out of the embarrassment which threatened. In 
vain he strove to stem the tide, awakened at last to a 
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knowledge of the step he had taken. Jagu turned to the 
musicians; they struck up a merry strain, and Manru’s 
unavailing protests were drowned by the burst of music. 
They were in truth half-hearted. His eyes filled at the 
sound of the familiar march which had so often accom- 
panied his gay wanderings in times past. He ceased to 
resist. His heart leaped at the thought of taking up the 
old careless life again. Farewell to the smithy, to irksome 
labor, to the restraints of a fixed home—the gipsy had 
chosen his lot. Wife and child in such a moment seemed 
but shadows—if, indeed, as he thought for an instant, they 
had ever existed, so entirely had he gone back to former 
wild, free existence. 

A faint glow in the east showed that dawn was nigh. 
The full orb of the moon began to pale in the western sky. 
The frugal meal was hastily eaten, the camp-fire extin- 
guished, and the line of march taken up. The musicians 
struck into the wander-march and Manru, bearing the 
staff discarded by Oros, led the way, the beaming Asa by 
his side. : 

Ulana, whom we left in the doorway of her cottage, 
weary with vigil, before long fell asleep. Towards morn- 
ing she awoke with a feeling of oppression. Surely 
Manru must have returned by this time, for a glimmer 
in the east betokened dawn—but no; a glance into the 
room showed her babe still sleeping peacefully in the 
hanging cradle, but Manru was still absent. Her heart 
stood still for a moment. Could he have deserted her? 
No, she passionately said to herself; it cannot be. After 
his tenderness that very night it was impossible that he 
could leave her thus. Hark, what was that? She bent 
her head to listen. A faint strain of music reached her 
ear. She listened more intently, then with a despairing 
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cry she rushed out of the room. She could not be mis- 
taken ; it was the gipsy march. This then was the reason 
of his absence. He had forsaken her after all his vows 
of truth and love. 

Heedless of the dangers of the way, she hurried in 
frenzied haste down the precipitous mountain side, until 
she reached the shores of the lake where the gipsies had 
encamped. ‘The last of the band had just left the camp- 
ing ground; the gay flutter of parti-colored garments, 
plainly visible in the brightening light, showed where the 
procession was winding its way on the heights at no great 
distance above. So great was Ulana’s desperation that it 
did not surprise her on hearing heavy footsteps behind 
her to turn and find Urok at her side. He had been 
lurking near the house all night, and had seen Manru 
steal away, but remained to watch over Ulana. He also 
had heard the gipsy music; he knew what her precipitate 
flight betokened and anxiously followed her down the 
steep path. With her he now eagerly watched the line 
of gipsies as they slowly wound their way up the moun- 
tain. Ata bend of the path they finally saw Manru and 
Asa who had loitered on their way and fallen behind the 
rest of the band. His arm was around her waist and he 
was gazing with unfeigned rapture into her eyes, lost 
to all his surroundings in the joy of these first moments of 
a new life. Ulana reeled and fell heavily against Urok, 
who caught her tenderly in his arms. They were standing 
on a low cliff at some elevation above the lake, the better 
to espy the passage of the gipsies. She tore herself loose 
from his support. A wild light shone in her eyes. 

“Oh, God!” she cried madly. ‘Forgive him his sin. 
To Thee I commit my child. Deserted, betrayed, how can 
T live?” 
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Before the horror-stricken Urok could prevent her 
she had flung herself into the dark waters of the lake 
below. ‘The wretched hunchback saw her sink, and knew 
that there was no hope of rescue. One thing only re- 
mained—revenge. With superhuman energy he rushed 
up the almost perpendicular side of the mountain to a 
point where he could intercept the still lingering pair... At 
the risk of his life he gained the shelter of a huge rock 
which projected from the edge of the path. As chance 
would have it, just as Manru and Asa reached this rock 
they paused and turned to look smilingly at the wide land- 
scape before them. It was at the most precipitous part of 
their route, and it directly overhung the lake. Urok 
quickly perceived his advantage. He crept from under the 
rock which concealed him, and stealthily approached the 
unconscious pair, who stood with their backs toward him. 
With a wild cry and a tiger-like spring, the maddened 
dwarf caught the startled Manru around the body with 
his sinewy arms, and before he could recover himself or 
Asa interpose, dragged him to the edge of the precipice 
and hurled him into the lake far below. 

“There, Ulana! Thou hast him!” he cried with a wild 
laugh, while the terror-stricken Asa sank fainting at his 
feet. 

Before the gipsies could hasten to the spot the 
tragedy had been consummated, and Ulana’s avenger had 
made his escape. 
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raya cs wah sedge racnceins aa veanairwedales Hoon’-ding 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia........ Fel Bar-bee-air’-eh dee See-veel’-ya 
ies eos oy org hing se igase tes He Dahn-cah-ee’-ro 
Me emenaadOl waaicclecwns svc eaene nee eng Eel Ray-men-dah’-do 
WMRTV ALOE a0 sacs secs nec ase ce teeewn augers Eel Tro-va-to’-reh 
nag go Sones beeen yee then een ya oa py Ne eS 
HCA gM ey oie ss ek.v ees WT Gee ee BA MCO rahi Toei ieee Ee-sole’-deh 
I ee com tke islam s te gia a tt v4) te nw sinc ein o ee ee Yah’-goo 
Die trce ct cteccpcces iene ais veg ovis aye ois 9\bie 8 ae) wln ele oe 8s Yah-kee’-no 
NN, cs i cceswiniric cio nan as oinoit oe verse eee deme tre Hoce-say 
PAM is oie sia. os ope ooirn on cen aio vias nse ns stn ome veins Yu'-ahn 
TASB GMa ois + wm n ban BF vc oie ware eine Samed gaan ea eieiewe om Yu-ah’-na 
RM aisle aime eo deen e veeenvnat cdot ennewees Koon’-dry 
ATT se ae rie. e Oy. wilsceve ovale les edb i ereva/aharete Koo’-no 
Merry tM ee ree sete nip aves o\sitcauere bie) sale lale tesco ayn ae Koor’-ve-nahl 
RPO CIMOP ER eerie sical cei eves nin nine ele weenie ie oie La Bo-ame 
Meg AMC altyC Mees Gt Pe teMeteinie| oie! isis ie svel™ oereysininsa)aie «Seyi viele Laf-ree-caine 
Be ata nw dicdees cases cee eee we ate La Trah-vee-ah’-ta 
a or oes Aaa leveled eee ee oh ele eat oleie oa La-air’-tes 
Le Nozze di Figaro....+.+..... Lay Note’-zay-see dee Fee’-ga-ro 
Le Prophete ~~.» <j. SSP NN RT rete o nas store aes pes Le Pro-fate 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero....... ..Lay-own-cah-vahl’-lo, Rooge-air’-o 
MER ee erga snes ees ps cee ven ome poesia es Lay-o-no’ ra 
Deporello ........-: te PEERS knob sate ses aK ee Lay-po-rel’-lo 


Les Huguenots... 2... ececeneccie res Sept .. Lay Hu-ghe-no 
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TeStathO lay scste si sorscem ovis. baveteuens ee ee Oe ee eee Loit’-holt 
TOS Chi 5a De. cp is sre Sew uw ork Oa Me BRON IG PS SLO eae eee Lo’-geh 
Lohengrin ss. dives ccicentcas Oko aoe Splice sceneries Lo’-en-grin 
Totharionm. chirnee. oa ia tie oie ree Nearer eke ate eee Lo-tah’-rio 
TCI AR hia suis audickate alters “she te ark fo ahesacavera Revere asBiers Oo mrs tees Loo-chee’-a 
Maddelenate xc c3h issn sh od me eae Geena re Mad-deh-lay’-na 
ManniCO vrcrscinbs saeh a eee a aa eh ee etinc neeR ee Mahn-ri’-co 
Wai rac arisseteceres Ao tetede alees yee alapo lei hn gle Se ralave shoes Pee Mahn’-roo 
Taree liniy macs, so ao Sans, s:easich e odanerot ees tereae a hehe er ee Mar-cel’ 
Mancelliniaie i). tn cne nein ces oscteme cm ieemteeierte ies Mar-chel-lee’-na 
Maro Arita shisws o xicxy etree ois ole rei oe eee ere Mar-ga-ree’-ta 
MartallOns,ccrsnrs thereviatia oacaate eet eve ake ered rene teen OEE Ma-rool’-lo 
Mascagni: SPietrone: 3c omnis eee Mahs-cahn’-yee, Pee-ay’-tro 
MathiSottiac.c00 oecvsa acess ware ee wee Ge aes Mah’-ti-son 
Miele hi tall Se 5 fase fica ayers Shevele ie. scala uaer Soe ee oe te cr Melk’-tal 
INF CLO E—arajove aus’ oi 0. Fats. wise eyapelelarees measles teeters tree cacao May’-lot 
Mephistopheless:..... vo sane sen atenes eoeanienren May-fis-to’-feh-lays 
MVE RCO MES Ae aes Sine oad ha tree separ ae eereee Mare-say’-days 
MeyerbeerGidcomo.s. «soc ac ce aoe My’-air-bare, Jah-co’-mo 
IME Chala ese es cos cot smacca n elo er aoe reer Mee-cah-ay’-la 
IMR riG Ae ahs! Fatt avai sia cia Zeek oceans el chat cae ms eae Cea eee Meen-yon 
IMIG 2 hee esoitod cco Sind Sasa Ce aeRO oO ae Mee’-meh 
Miami RinsOnt oy.ccsi scare cia ce «eae ee a enero Mee-mee Pinson _ 

INOnOStatOSmsr at ein otiaeer a OO ee een Mo-no-sta’-tos 
INTOTITER OMG shees «cco hece aw tale CCl ete ae SOE ees ee Mone-tay-ro’-neh 
IMIS T ATES 2 Fe ah vice t-te, Rouse itevie kee Rte ere Mo-rah’-lays 
INFOTOIGT ok Sea Wi 5 auc & srg pe ee EE ORE ee eee Mo’-rolled 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus............ Mo’-tsart, Vohlf-gahng 
‘ Ah-mah’-deh-oos 
MISE ES® cinjs ous acc Bisvels cos ects sare teicherleret hen aie eteren eiaiek ere enc ieaet Mu-zette 
IN ltisko2.0 55's Gijon eeu ae Oey eR ee Nay-loos’-ko 
IN@VETS 55a ateasais v cth sala lattatenevate evealy kaiege telenem atetocnee eae eae Ne-vair 
GiBerthr all wees es ccionsissccerchres ssa. 6 2) ere eee O’-bair-tahl 
OLOS he otiererteand oh cpsiheeeeiasie hc enable Oa eae O’-roce 
Ortrudes: uss cccosiens Saletan ieee eee ee Or-troo’-deh 
Ol avi. sik .c. a8 ck Saeeuics nas 6 eee oa ete eee Ot-tah’-vio 
"Ottokar «ica's scdscicc een ees otk See eee Ot’-to-kar 


Paderewski, Ignasi Johann. . Pah-day-ref’-ski, EKen’-yass Yo’-hahn 
PARUACEH. |. isa.0in. mereka. sqehe tls Meee Pahl-yatch’-ee 
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Pathan o%ene sores eet tieete heat tisha lee 5 Pah-mee’-na 
er peter Mmm etter one nic irie aisle) vs sia veys alee aed si@acta cha Pah-pah-jay’-na 
PAPA C GMOS Motel te bale wees 6 San PRS RENEE SS Pah-pah-jay’-no 
PEE GIN are heic alias ate baie A slv wa a.e-serelh wean ee Par’-see-fahl 
Pa aE Coker Meee oe Nea Soot ossiannaueie see icidishare ss eeete aleve a Pay’-dro 
bg tint KOR Pe GPSG 2 v= sue, «eps ove in yee loys Bente faard le akc eve 6 a8 Pee-tsar’-ro 
Nes eer tee TE smear else dyoclewis o's /So wie Valeo otrs cree Ae Pogue’-nare 
PCCM GHAINOCOs.s spi sees os se ea ves Poo-tchee’-nee, Jah-co’-mo 
Rene cts tame ee PeP epee ssa siers oles s/aishand) ajcieis &i dine ssl «2% Rah’-dah-maze 
LERAPOICEGD nordlg cE EGC ae aa Sea Rahm’-fees 
Fee INANGIS. 5 6c) scdic esis nese vee ee eed Rah-ool de Nan-zhee 
Renwoerocact yt: Pee oars emotes eo eee Ray-nah’-to 
Eee aM A ever ia ean Se ss lt atcig alts aie ad stesso ses Ree-go-let’-to 
Race AMM RIOT Acar sec cchae Wa, S alos, Goa siglo cole Wiis a 0 ave ste. a Ro-zee’-na 
Rossini, Gioachino Antonio.......... Roce-see’-nee, Jo-ah-kee’-no 

Ahn-to’-nio 
Lette IEEE erro ie centa ete dived ors bo7s 5 Ween c oewiee ames Roo’-eez 
Ram CeENTE ORIN ys tacts nese ure alalotece-e age i's © hip be Ws ue 8 Roo’-ee Go-maze 
TN er ies aim paid tive tne a 9-66 SEs a ee sole vin ones San Bree 
SANT MPM Nose Sec cee rane Pelcaloiac sje) Gin housing, aid elie te a. 8s Sahn-toot’-sa 
BS Ait COMES ic SP tials ela aS ck syak eles eiktince winners ass Sah-rahs’-tro 
SEAM IRIE rate elaine: cir eh ec cavieve cis exe isie essere sve lbine oa. Show’-nard 
ele EE Ve Soh eile nee cawineisineapeaoeees Say-lee’-ka 
EN oR Coe sie voia wichic eve, slate e.aless oeitie ain o.¢\Wiers eres See’-bel 
Rie uC MERINO sian evs calc Melani wlediteie ee'sis sine eye, dine 3 Seeg’-freed 
Ie OMIM Se rtaitestiyc cris ws Ae Soave Gis secs <ccv% ie a's Sine ats Seeg-lin’-deh 
Rete rete UEP Te eo Hers cle cic ic, eile w 6te.g vnisia indie bie ue Seeg’-moond 
PIN Sear ts orci ecisscis le vats 3% «oa Spah-rah-foo’-chee-leh 
te Meee isp cate aia. vee eien eee sdavaducens Spay-rah’-ta 
Riana OMEN era eele ic we tieieels i amid.s savor diene ses Tah-mee’-no 
MRATMALI AM CULM ATT Poa taercte: cc fiey opts ioaiv oS cies. did) ous.eie'e oie Tahn’-hoi-zare 
PING N TTA CLM ets AP Reet aone' oe cei cuacdin.o dis eleven Taig sini dies one Tel’-ra-moond 
Thomas, Charles Ambroise.......... To-mas, Shar! Ahm-brwahz 
SIRI AMIE aoe sore afer al iol ere ied. Gis one wissen diss wieoe eed Tee’-tu-rel 
PREETI er) ie Sen IS ee sca Sealers 6 Sieie els neared Too’-reed-doo 
LONNIE SG. exes a athens RESO EEE SCR Oo-lah’-na 
Sate AM eee Faia ye ng 5 SS Iie gfe Giese bisisle oie v aco a Meaw sha aee Ool-ree’-ca 
Un Ballo m Maschera..............0: Oon Bahl’-lo in Mas’-kay-ra 


LO ee reo erecs: Saale eboaee esas Pea Sh ora eam eite ean Oo’-rok 
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Naltnise (ib ciee aes ipkastec as: ‘cherans wee Va-len-teen 
Malaise cinty,.2 So. ce fap cocci ee ee , Val-wah 
MascordrGamacase snr tin nt. cere Vahs’-co dee Gah’-ma 
Wendiic Gaitiseppe? 0 inte de aneie cok see Vair’-dee, Joo-sep’-peh 
Violetta Valery........ relate cstitecet dee oetern ane Vee-o-let’-ta Val’-e-ry 
Wagner, Wilhelm Richard......Vahg’-nare, Vil’-helm Ree’-chard 
Wialtratite ts.) tvaectecoones cance io oe eerie mere tee eter Vahl’-trow-teh 
Weber (Carle Maras vor. wa Vay’-bare, Carl Mah-ree’-a fone 
Wiolitraraaa( atic mecca sect ones oe ae tae ori oe Volf’-rahm | 
PACAYT Reve go Rote doe here BOD OURS ere ee eee Tsack-ah-ree’-a 
ZAITINO Mie ashes crete seed sia ckecsliet Grange Sate See MRE aE Oe aT a Tsah’-mi-el 
COV ila 5 ap tc creeds GRID e Pat aS TE Cee Tsair-lee’-na 


EATS ns oo cocks din said dha a ae eI MEE eR rete Tsoo-nee’-ga 
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